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To His EXCELLENCY, VICTOR CHRISTIAN WILLIAM, DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE, MARQUIS OF HARTINGTON, EARL OF DEVONSHIRE, EARL 
OF BURLINGTON, BARON CAVENDISH OF HARDWICKE, BARON 
CAVENDISH OF KEIGHLEY, K.G., P.C., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., 
ETC., ETC., GOVERNOR GENERAL OF CANADA. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOuR EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to lay before Your Excellency 
the attached report on ‘Rural Planning and Development”’ in Canada, 
by Thomas Adams, Town Planning Adviser to the Commission of 
Conservation. 

Respectfully submitted 
CLIFFORD SIFTON 


Chairman 


Ottawa, August 31, 1917 


Ottawa, Canada, August 30, 1917 


SIR: 

I beg to submit herewith a report on the planning and develop- 
ment of land in Canada, by Thomas Adams, Town Planning 
Adviser to the Commission. The report deals with the socia: con- 
ditions and tendencies in rural areas and the prevailing methods of 
land settlement and development. It indicates the rural problems 
which are in need of solution in order to secure the proper de- 
velopment and economic use of land for purposes of efficiency, 
health, convenience and amenity; and refers to a number of incidental 
questions, such as the employment and settlement of returned 
soldiers. It also contains a general outline of proposals and some 
recommendations as to the first steps that should be taken to secure 
a solution of the problems deait with. 


The intention is to follow this report by two other reports, the 
second of the series dealing with the problems of urban planning and 
development in Canada, and the third with the detailed consideration 
of the solutions of both rural and urban problems and with the legis- 
lative and administrative reforms needed in connection with the plan- 
ning and development of land. 


Respectfully submitted 


JAMES WHITE 
Assistant to Chairman 
Sir CLIFFORD SIFTON, K.C.M.G. 


Chairman 
Commission of Conservation 
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RURAL PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN CANADA 


CHAPTER I 


Introductory 


Old problems and a new perspective. Social problems that need empra- 
sts. Conservation and development. Readjustment after tite war. 
Kind of results to be aimed at. Necessity for planning for tie 
purpose of proper development. British and Canadian con1- 
tions. Land setilement in Canada. The object of production. 


OLD PROBLEMS AND A NEW PERSPECTIVE 
ee the great war, European nations will need restoration 


and re-construction, but Canada will need conservation and 

development. There never was a greater opportunity for wise 
statesmanship —for the exercise of prescience and sound judgment 
by the men who lead in national affairs. 


The period of pioneer achievement is not over in Canada, but it 
has entered upon a new phase, mainly because we see things in a dif- 
ferent light after the crowded experience of recent years. We recog- 
nize that, in the future, science and clean government must march side 
by side with enterprise and energy in building up national and indi- 
vidual prosperity. The problems we have to solve are old but our 
perspective is new. 


We are at the opening of a new era of social construction and 
national expansion, and the question is not whether we will grow but 
how we will grow. The mistakes of the past must be ignored, except 
as a guide for the future. On some things, it is possible, we have 
spent too much of our wealth as a nation, and on other things we 
have spent too little. Those things on which we have spent too 
much are easy to criticize, because we see them and can count the 
cost; those things on which we have spent too little may have caused 
greater losses, but they are not so apparent. Economic loss may be 
greater as a result of leaving some things undone than as a result of 
doing other things extravagantly. It is not certain that we would 
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have gained by being less spendthrift in some directions, for it does 
not follow that we would have been more enterprising in others. 

The war, and a combination of circumstances surrounding it, 
has brought new ideas to our minds, and none more vividly than this 
—that the strength of a nation depends neither on the physical, 
intellectual and moral character of its citizens, nor on the stability 
and freedom of its institutions, nor on the efficiency of its organiza- 
tion, but on the existence of all of these things. 

We share the growing consciousness, which is everywhere appar- 
ent, that national prosperity depends on the character, stability, 
freedom and efficiency of the human resources of a nation, rather 
than on the amount of its exports or imports, or the gold it may 
have to its credit at a given time.* For lack of that consciousness 
in the past we have placed the sanctity of property on a higher level 
than human life and civic welfare. In that matter democratic nations 
are not the least blameworthy, for they are prone to exalt individual 
liberty above social justice, and to treat liberty as an end in itself, 
instead of as a means to attain the end of equal opportunity for all 
its citizens.T 

The self-styled practical man, who has lacked ideals and 
vision in his outlook on life—and prided himself on the fact—has 
been perhaps the most potent factor in building up the organization 
and system in peace which has in part caused this war and been dis- 
credited by this war. To-day the same man is claiming that the loss 
of material wealth in the war will be small as compared with the 
strength of soul we will gain as a result. Whatever be the truth as 
regards the claim, we have the important fact that the “‘man in the 
street’’ and the ‘‘man in the trench’’ have undergone a change of 
attitude that will have its effect in profoundly altering the course 
of history in the next generation. It is certain that that change will 
result in demands for more justice-in our human relations, more 
efficient organization, more scientific training and higher ethical 


* While the conservation of natural resources and the promotion of industries 
are important and the development of trade has possibilities of benefit, the conser- 
vation of life and ability in the individual workers is supreme. Next to that comes 
the provision of conservation of opportunity for satisfactory employment.— 
Report of Royal Commission on Industrial Training and Technical Education. 


t There is nothing more fatal to a people than that it should narrow its vision 
to the material needs of the hour. National ideals without imagination are but as 
the thistles of the wilderness, fit neither for food nor fuel. A nation that depends 
upon them must perish. We shall need, at the end of the war, better workshops, 
but we shall also need more than ever every institution that will exalt the vision 
of the people above and beyond the workshop and the counting-house. We shall 
need every national tradition that will remind them that men cannot live by bread 
alone.—The Right Hon. Lloyd George. 
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standards in public affairs, than have hitherto prevailed. We have 
indications that the tendency of governing bodies in Canada is to 
give a lead to human activity along these lines, and we may be sure 
that, in so far as government policies fail to recognize the growing 
sentiment in favour of scientific methods, as opposed to the hap- 
hazard methods of the past, they will fail in result. 


RURAL PROBLEMS THAT NEED EMPHASIS 


Broadly speaking, we require to lay emphasis on the following 
needs as a means of conserving human and natural resources in con- 
nection with any policy inaugurated in the future: 


(1) The planning and development of land by methods which 
will secure health, amenity, convenience and efficiency, and the 
rejection of those methods that lead to injurious speculation. 


(2) The promotion of scientific training, improved educational 
facilities and means of social intercourse. 

(3) The establishment of an efficient government organization 
and improved facilities for securing co-operation, rural credit, and 
development of rural industries. 


We have to deal primarily with the first of these needs, and only 
incidentally and partially with the other two—but ail of them are 
inter-dependent and cannot be separated in any sound scheme for 
improving rural conditions. | 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


It is perhaps necessary to explain briefly why such matters, as 
are dealt with in this report, are regarded as problems of conservation. 
Briefly, the answer may be given that the land question, and all ques- 
tions of conservation of natural resources, are fundamental questions, 
because they have to do with life. ‘‘The final aim of all effort, whe- 
ther individual or social, is life itself, its preservation and increase in 
quantity or quality or both.’’* We have to ask ourselves whether 
the rural policy in Canada in the past has had conservation and de- 
velopment of life as its final aim. Conservation means economy and 
development at the same time. To conserve the forests means to 
prevent waste—for without that prevention there cannot be economy 
—-and, simultaneously, to develop new growth. To conserve land 
resources means to prevent deterioration of the productive uses of 
the land that has already been equipped and improved, and simul- 
tanecusly to develop more intensive use of such land, as well as to 


* The Land and the People.—Times Series 
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open up and improve new lands. To conserve human resources 
means to increase the quantity and quality of human activity that 
can be applied to production; to lessen social evils and injury to 
health under established conditions—a matter of eeonomy—and simul- 
taneously to develop conditions in the future which will remove the 
causes of such evils, a matter of still greater economy. Hence to 
conserve human and natural resources means not only to prevent 
waste in what we have but also to plan and develop for future growth. 
Considered in that sense nearly every social problem in Canada is 
a problem of conservation. 


Out of the total area of 2,306,502,153 acres of land in Canada, 
it is computed that 358,162,190 acres of land are capable of being used 
for productive purposes.* The population of the Dominion in 1911 
was 7,206,643, or 1-9 persons to each square mile of territory. Wehave 
35,582 miles of railway, or about one mile to every 200 persons, pro- 
viding means of distribution by railway in advance of the needs of 
commerce. The natural resources may be said to be unlimited in 
extent, subject to proper conservation and development; and the 
means of distribution by main railways may be regarded as capable 
of no limitation in meeting demands for many years to come. But, 
while there is practically an unlimited quantity of natural resources, 
and of railways to distribute them, we are limited in the economic 
use to which we can put them. Wealth 1s produced not from the 
existence of natural resources but from the conversion of these resources 
into some form for human use. Canada is seriously limited in actual 
resources by the extent to which it lacks sufficient population to apply 
the human activity necessary to adequately use and distribute its resources. 
Hence there 1s nothing so vital in the interests of production in Canada 
as to conserve and develop human life—not merely to conserve the phy- 
sical qualities, but also to develop the intellectual qualities. 


We have, perhaps, made the error that all that matters as re- 
gards population is increase in quantity.- But productivity depends 
on quality as well as on quantity of human material—on intelligence 
and organization as well as on physique. If, by increase of popula- 
tion, we can secure a higher level of prosperity per capita we should 
strive for that increase; if a lower level of prosperity we should strive 
against it. History shows that it is possible for a population to grow 
in a country of ample resources and yet to diminish in productivity 
and prosperity as it grows. With improved methods and organiza- 


Census for 1911, Vol. IV, p. 7 
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tion, the average level of prosperity in Ireland is probably greater 
today than ever in its history, notwithstanding its depleted popula- 
tion. Notwithstanding the withdrawal of a large proportion of the 
productive workers of Great Britain from peaceful industries during 
the past three years, the volume of exports from that country appears 
to have greatly increased during that period.* Conservation of life, 
so far as it implies the development of the qualities of efficiency and 
of the capacity to make the best economic use of the resources on the 
part of the people, counts most largely in increasing production. 
There was a period in the history of England when improved methods 
alone resulted in enormously developing natural resources. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1851, the intelligence and capital devoted to the 
improvement of landed estates and farm stock, the formation of 
agricultural societies, the adoption of new processes, the drainage of 
marshes, the introduction of machinery, etc., and the impulse given 
to agricultural science in the middle of the 19th century, caused a great 
increase in production and population. 


Whether such improvements are a cause or an effect of increase 
in population the country benefits, but when an increase takes place 
without improvements and without proper development and organ- 
ization, the increase may be injurious. Even on the basis of its 
present population, if Canada could retain its natural increase and 
properly safeguard the health of its citizens, and if it could develop 
its educational system and keep at home those whom it educated, 
it would soon enormously increase in wealth. 


But do we, as a nation, pay sufficient regard to the value of pro- 
moting healthy living conditions, developing skill and conserving our 
educational resources? Are the rural and urban conditions of Canada 
such as to provide the most ample protection possible of the most 
valuable asset of the country—healthy and active human life? In 
face of the fact that labour is so limited in proportion to the natural 
resources at its command, is the organization of labour and of the 
means of production, capable of improvement? Is the system of 
planning and developing land, and of utilizing science and expert 
_ knowledge, such as to secure the greatest industrial efficiency, and 
the fullest opportunity for obtaining healthy conditions, amenity, and 


* With millions of men called to the colours, British exports in 1916 were 
valued at 507 millions, as compared with 525 millions in 1913, the last full year of 
peace. It is true that values have risen enormously and that the figures of 1916 
do not represent anything like the same quantity of goods. But the new figures 
do not include the huge quantities of supplies sent wherever the British army is 
fighting. On the balance we have probably produced more goods than in the last 
year of peace.— Westminster Gazette, Jan’y 8, 1917. 
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convenience for the inhabitants? We need a national stocktaking 
to enable adequate answers to be given to these questions, but suf- 
ficient is known to justify the attempt which is made in this report 
to deal with them in a preliminary way. 


RE-ADJUSTMENT AFTER THE WAR 


In addition to the question of conservation as a permanent prob- 
lem, we have the transitory problems of re-adjustment and reorganiza- 
tion that will have to be faced in Canada at the close of the war. In 
Europe, these problems are only less important and grave than those 
of the war itself; in Canada they can be made of secondary import- 
ance if we proceed at once to work out a constructive policy of rural 
and urban development. We will have new questions to deal with, 
like that of reinstating the returned soldiers into the social and industrial 
life of the community and providing for the maimed. We will also have 
old questions which are the outcome of the defective organization 
and unhealthy speculation that existed before the war, questions 
which, to a large extent, have been saved from coming to a head by 
reason of the activities and public expenditures caused by the war 
itself. In the war we have been made to see that even military 
strength must rest, in the final analysis, on a strong civil and econo- 
mic foundation; how much more then must this be the case with in- 
dustrial strength. A comparatively small number—7 per cent—of 
our citizens are likely to be engaged in the direct work of warfare. 
The able bodied citizens among the other 93 per cent are assisting 
the nation in proportion as they are engaged in the task of production, 
or in that of preparation and organization for times of peace, or in 
providing healthy living conditions and education for the young who 
will form the source of human activity for the future. During the 
war, and after, a great majority of thecitizensof the country must 
continue to live in their well-administered or mal-administered towns, 
villages, and rural districts; must pursue their daily tasks; must wor- 
ship their domestic gods in their palaces or slums; must see their chil- 
dren grow in strength or in weakness, and must continue to look into 
the future in hope or in despair. And the country will grow in wealth 
and prosperity in proportion as the human activities of the great 
body of the citizens are conserved and properly directed. 


KIND OF RESULTS TO BE AIMED AT 


In Canada we seem to have suffered, not so much from lack of 
organization as from lack of scientific methods applied to organiza- 
tion as a means of making the most of our limited human activities. 
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The necessarily crude methods of the pioneer stage of development 
and civilization still prevail in many phases of government. Getting 
results still counts more with some men than getting the right results 
in the most efficient and economic way. We lay out towns and town- 
ships, construct buildings, roads and bridges, and colonize land with- 
out proper development schemes, on the theory that get- 
ting things done quickly is more important than getting things done 
efficiently and well. This theory of going blindly for results, on the 
principle of ‘‘hustling,”’ is the refuge of the unscientific and unimagin- 
ative mind that is impatient of expert advice or plans, because they 
are presumed to waste time in preparation which ought to be given to 
constructive work. 


NECESSITY FOR PLANNING FOR PURPOSES OF PROPER DEVELOPMENT 


Yet, of all the constructive work that is done in peace or war, 
there is none that counts morein obtaining good results than the 
planning and preparation that goes before the actual performance. 
To those who hold fast to the theories that nothing is practical that 
has not been tried by experience, that immediately tangible results 
must be obtained whatever the outcome, that preliminary financial 
success must be secured whatever the ultimate effect, it is possible 
that many of the lessons of recent years will be lost, and that sound 
schemes will be dismissed as visionary and impracticable. It is hoped 
that the theories advanced and the suggestions made in this report 
are both visionary and practicable, for there is no greater heresy than 
that which regards these two elements as necessarily opposed to one 
another. It is true statesmanship to look into the future and plan 
for the future in the light of experience gained from the past, and 
there are signs that Canada is not lacking in that statesmanship, 
and that suggestions which are put forward to improve conditions 
will not be despised because they involve the exercise of some imagi- 
nation. The main consideration to be borne in mind in this regard 
is that the planning of territory shall not be an end in itself, but only 
a means by which the end is to be achieved. That end shall be the 
proper development of land for the purpose of securing the best re- 
sults from the application of human activity to natural resources. 


BRITISH AND CANADIAN CONDITIONS 


Broadly speaking, the land question is at the root of all social 
problems, both in rural and in urban territory. It is so in Great 
Britain, and it is so in Canada. Ina recent article T. P. O’Connor, 
M.P., writing of the present situation in England, describes the pro- 
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bable change of outlook which will occur after the war in regard to 
the land question. He sums up the situation by saying that they 
have in England the evidences of a “‘land revolution as already an 
effect of the war.’’ He quotes Lord Northcliffe as a witness to what 
he calls the dawn of a new era, as follows :— 

Tommy Wants His Land.—-In one of the chapters he (Lord 
Northcliffe) uses these remarkable words, talking of the conversa- 
tion he had with the Tommies. The speaker in this instance had 
been a gamekeeper and a Tory when he was in civil life; but this is 
what he said: 


‘The men in the dug-outs talk of a good many subjects, but 
there is one on which they are all agreed. That is the land question. 
They are not going back as labourers, or as tenants, but as owners. 
Lots of them have used their eyes and learned much about small 


farming here.” 
And this is what another Tommy said: 


‘“Many will go to Canada, some to Australia, I dare say; but I 
am one of those who mean to have a little bit of ‘blighty’ for myself. 
We see enough in France to know that a man and his family can man- 
age a bit of land for themselves and live well on it.” 


The remarkable effects of the system of peasant proprietorship 
in France, which had impressed this ‘‘Tommy,”’ are referred to in a 
later chapter, which goes to show that the success of that system is 
due as much to the rural industries and social opportunities in the 
rural districts of France as to the fact of ownership. It is possible 
that ‘“Tommy”’ ascribed to mere ownership advantages which did 
not belong to it, although they accompany it. Ownership can be 
obtained in Canada as well as in France, but, in this country of wide 
spaces, and with the markets and social facilities so far distant from 
the farmer, more than mere ownership is needed. If a successful 
system of peasant ownership is set up in Britain after the war, and 
all signs point to this being achieved, the chances of securing British 
immigrants to Canada will lessen in proportion as Canada does not 
seek to provide facilities for proper planning, for co-operation, for 
marketing, and social intercourse. 


In Great Britain the mistake which has been made in the past 
has been that the user of the land has not been sufficiently encouraged 
to own it or to improve it; he has lacked security of tenure and scope 
to make the most of his own improvements. We have drawn large 
numbers of British farmers and labourers to Canada by offering free 
homesteads, and this has, till recently, persuaded many to migrate 
to this country who were attracted by getting something which was 
not available at home. But in course of time the farmer has recog- 
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nized that ownership is not everything, and that he has only ex- 
changed a condition of one form of servitude for another. 

Improved land in Great Britain can be rented at a sum which 
represents nothing more than a reasonable interest on the cost of 
improvements made by the owner. The writer has had personal 
experience in Scotland as a farmer, and spent ten years managing, 
inspecting and valuing rural land in England on behalf of large owners 
and purchasers. In 1908 he surveyed the rural conditions of three 
counties for the Board of Agriculture. That experience proved that 
bare agricultural land frequently produced no revenue to the owner. 
Apart, therefore, from the ‘‘magic of property,’”’ which, it is agreed, 
has a great value, farms can be had as cheaply in Britain as in Canada. 

The British landowner has recognized that he can only keep his 
tenants by helping them to obtain good roads, social opportunities 
and cheap money, and by encouraging co-operation and improving the 
methodsof husbandry. Moreover, hehasacted as a partner with the far- 
mer, in keeping up the productive quality of the soil by requiring proper 
crop rotation, in getting facilities for cheap transportation, and in ob- 
taining government assistance to keep up a high quality of stock. In 
areas available for new settlers, the Canadian farmer gets ownership, 
but he loses other advantages which he regarded too cheaply while he 
had them. To maké farm settlement in this country successful, 
therefore, we must not only give opportunities to obtain ownership, 
but the facilities and social conditions which go with tenancy in 
other countries. Thus, ownership will become an addition to the 
attractions which are available in these other countries, and not, as 
at present, an alternative. 

It is as important to Great Britain as it is to Canada that more 
men and women of British blood, and possessing the ideals and cour- 
age of British citizens, should be attracted to Canada at the close 
of the war. It is important to Britain because her outlook in regard 
to food supply, and in regard to other matters connected with the 
future destiny of the British Empire, cannot be circumscribed within 
the narrow limits of the British Isles. Whatever Great Britain may 
do to improve agricultural development and to make herself more 
independent of foreign supplies of food it is only in a limited degree 
that she can artificially promote and carry out that improvement; 
and owing to the limited area of her land resources she must look 
more and more to her overseas Dominions for increased production. 

It is in the direction of more intensive cultivation and more 
scientific production of dairy food, rather than an increased acreage 
of wheat, that there is most hope of building up agricultural develop- 
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ment and a sound land policy in Britain, and for reducing importations 
from foreign countries without lessening demands on the overseas 
Dominions. 

There can be no greater loyalty to Great Britain than that of 
persuading her to send of her best to build up Greater Britain. In the 
past it is probably true that the British people have not done jus- 
tice to Canada, and few of them know or appreciate what Canada 
stands for in the Empire. They have sent too few of their fittest 
and best educated citizens to help in building up this country. Surely 
when the war is over there must be a stronger and more united effort 
made, both by Britain and Canada, to look more on each other as 
integral parts of a great whole, in which no part can benefit to the 
injury of the other, and no part be injured to the benefit of the other. 
All parts of the’Empire must unite in a scheme of things in which 
there will be co-operation with independence; in which there will be a 
blending of ideals and ideas, and an interchange of citizenship. Why 
should there not be a greater interchange of population between 
Canada and Great Britain? Why should the university trained men 
of both countries not come and go and find a welcome in their diver- 
sified fields of labour? Perhaps Britain has revealed in connection 
with the war a strength and a power which Canadians who have 
never closely studied her institutions and her social conditions, 
scarcely realized as possible. Perhaps Canada has revealed resour- 
ces and potency little dreamt of in Britain. Britain has had a great 
quality of keeping her most skilled and able men at home, and those 
who have gone abroad have not always done her justice, but in the 
future the maintenance of her strength will largely depend on spread- 
ing her talents into wider fields. On the other hand, there are men 
of great parts and resourcefulness in the Dominion who could find 
scope for their skill and energy in the Old Country. The splendidly 
organized means of transportation between Britain and Canada 
which existed before the war must be surpassed by greatly improved 
transportation in the future, and the linking up of the two peoples 
must be made more real and intimate. Canada needs the kind of 
human energy that Britain can give and which Britain will find it 
best to spare, and Britain needs the resources of the lands, the mines 
and the forests of which Canada has superabundance, when the labour 
is available to work them. 


Whatever may be done in other belligerent countries to con- 
serve population after the war, it seems as if the people of the British 
Empire will have to spread themselves over wider fields. But it 
must be done after careful thought and preparation is given to the 
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scheme of distribution of human and material resources. Vigilance 
in preventing selfish exploitation of these resources, science in the 
system of planning and developing them for right use and, above 
all, conservation and development of the energy and intelligence of 
the people must underlie our imperial and social policies. 


LAND SETTLEMENT IN CANADA 


The development of the land resources of Canada, and the skill 
and constructive ability which have been applied to the building up 
of the population and industries of the country during the past twenty 
years, combine to make one of the most remarkable achievements in 
the modern history of nations. The enormous increase in popula- 
tion and the settlement of the Western provinces between the years 
1891 and 1914 were the result of a combination of circumstances, 
among which two of the most important were the development of 
the transportation system of the country and the skillful organiza- 
tion of the Canadian governments. This has to be recognized no 
matter to what extent it may now be found that the absence of pro- 
per planning and a more scientific organization of settlement might 
have secured a greater measure of success in connection with the de- 
velopment that has taken place. 

The defects in the system of land settlement in Canada have 
only become evident or at least pronounced in recent years. Even 
in the United States, where a similar system has been in operation 
for a much longer period of time, it is only lately that the people have 
begun to recognize the fact that a scientific plan of development 
prepared in advance of settlement is essential to enable a sound 
economic structure to be built up. 

Whatever may be said as to the success of the system of land 
settlement in Canada up to a certain point, the ‘time has come to 
abandon careless methods of placing people on the land without pro- 
per organization and careful planning. If the farmer is to be kept 
on the land he must have the kind of organization and facilities 
provided for him to enable him to make profitable use of the land. 


In other words, the farmer requires a stronger tie than what is 
provided by the ‘‘magic of property’’ to keep him on the land. He re- 
quires the facilities and means to live as well as to exist; the enjoy- 
ment of better social conditions for his wife and family as well as 
for himself; the use of capital at a reasonable rate of interest, and the 
satisfaction that the facilities for distributing his products and for 
utilizing the natural resources of the country are not controlled to 
the disadvantage of hisclass. We have relied too much on the magnet 
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of ownership to attract the labouring farmer to the soil of Canada 
and too little on the more enduring magnets of social amenities and 
efficient organization of the actual development of the land. 

To keep the farmers on the land when they get there has become 
a greater problem than that of first attracting them to the land. 
They are said to be leaving the land in thousands at the present time, 
and we are told that millions of acres of land, which had been occupied 
at one time, are now deserted, and that the present system of land 
settlement is productive of much poverty and degradation.* Whether 
these statements are exaggerated or not, the fact that they are made 
by responsible people indicates a state of affairs that demands a 
remedy. Why do men now hesitate to go on the land in the first 
place, and find it uncongenial to stay in the second place? Why do 
women stay away, with the injurious consequences to rural life which 
is caused by their absence? The three outstanding reasons are: 
| First, the numerous ills caused by the holding of large areas of 
the best and most accessible land by speculators and the want of 
proper plans for the economic use and development of the land. 

Second, the compelling social attractions and the educational 
facilities of the cities and towns, and, 

Third, the lack of ready money and of adequate return for the 
labour of the farmer, because of want of co-operation, rural credit and 
ef facilities for distribution of his products. 

To secure any real improvement in rural life and conditions 
we must try to bring tracts of land held for speculative purposes 
into use, prepare development schemes of the land in advance of 
settlement, try to take part, at least, of the social and educa- 
tional facilities of the cities into the rural areas, and, simul- 
taneously, provide the co-operative financial and _ distributive 
conveniences that are necessary to give the farmer a larger share of 
the profits of production. 


THE OBJECT OF PRODUCTION 


But before embarking on any scheme of improvement, of our 
rural as well as of our urban conditions, we must have regard to the 
object we have in view in increasing production as well as the method 
by which we seek to attain the increase. We have, in the historic 
case of Germany, an instance of what appears to have been an effi- 
cient organization directed to the achievement of a bad object, with 


* Millions of acres of land homesteaded in Western Canada have been aban- 
doned by men who failed as farmers.— Farmers Advocate. 
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the result that forty years of wrongly directed effort in production 
have been largely wasted. Conservation and development under such 
conditions are worse than useless, for they are merely instruments 
in a scheme which has destruction .«as its ultimate aim; the 
aim of Germany or rather of its military party, being to 
destroy the development of other peoples at the risk of de- 
stroying its own. There is no danger in our democratic coun- 
try of such a disaster as is befalling Germany, but the pursuit 
of material gain as a sole object is dangerous and futile, whether the 
aim be accretion of wealth or of military power. When the object 
of development in a state is to secure the greatest freedom and equality 
of opportunity for the greatest number of its citizens to enjoy the 
results of human labour, then the accumulation of wealth follows as a 
-result of that freedom, and history shows that it is only on such a 
foundation that national prosperity can be maintained. But we 
must direct our policies and measures with that object and notour 
words only. 


Freedom and equality of opportunity cannot be attained on the 
basis of what is sometimes misnamed individual liberty—the license 
for each citizen to do as he wills whether or no other citizens suffer from 
his actions. We recognize the principle of limiting individual liberty to 
do wronginregard to certain moral issues but not so freely as we 
should in regard to matters affecting health and general welfare. 


The needs of human life are social as well as individual or per- 
sonal. The four primary human needs are food, clothing, shelter 
and social intercourse. All of these are essential to normal existence 
—although the length of time a human being can dispense with any 
one of them varies. In a civilized community provision for shelter 
is more distinctly a social than a personal need; the family being the 
unit corresponding to the dwelling rather than the individual citizen. 
Social intercourse is not always regarded as a necessity of human life, 
and yet no healthy and intelligent human being can do without it 
for any lengthy period.* If our object be to build up real national 
prosperity we have to see that our citizens have not only the bare 
necessities of food, clothing and shelter; but we must also direct the 
ends of government so as to secure that the shelter shall be healthy 
and that the desire for social intercourse, for recreation and educa- 
tion shall be gratified. It is after these needs are met that a pro- 


‘ 


*Marshall in Economics of Industry makes a distinction between “necessaries 
for existence”’ and ‘‘necessaries for efficiency,’’ defining the latter as including good 
sanitary conditions, some education and recreation, etc. Social intercourse is in 
some degree necessary for existence and in a greater degree necessary for efficiency. 
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gressive country obtains surplus wealth by the barter of its surplus 
production for things its citizens desire but cannot themselves pro- 
duce. Ifweareonly able to secure a surplus by withholding the 
necessities for well-being from our own people we shall lose more 
than we gain, in the end. 

A community exists by reason of its industry in production— 
whether the industry be agriculture or manufacture. That is the 
condition of its being. But in modern life it needs also healthy en- 
vironment, efficient organization, convenience for distribution and 
social amenities. These are the conditions of its well-being. The 
aim of all government and all planning should be to promote, simul- 
taneously, the being and the well-being of the community. 

Particularly in our rural districts the conditions of well-being of 
the community have not been sufficiently respected in Canada— 
and until they are we shall lack in the essentials of real progress. 
Therefore, whatever scheme may be put forward to improve 
the methods of laying out and developing land, or to in- 
crease production, should have regard to these fundamental 
considerations. 


CHAPTER II 


4 


ee 


Rural Population and Production in Canada 


Urban increase and rural decrease. Depopulation of homestead land. 
Female population. Movement of population. bad conditions 
in Ontario. Physical and moral deterioration. Good cond1- 
tions 1n Ontario. Conditions in Western Provinces. Duistribu- 
tion of lands. Profits of farming and values of farm products. 
Rural production. Mining, lumbering and fishing tndustrtes. 
New developments of rural industries. Water-powers. Past ten- 
dencies in industrial growth. 


URBAN INCREASE AND RURAL DECREASE 


HE rapid growth of urban populations need not be 
an evil, if the urban development is properly directed 


and controlled, and if the urban conditions are made 
as healthy as the rural conditions. Neither growth of cities 
nor depletion of rural population is necessarily an unhealthy tendency. 
If the movement from the country to the town is the result of desires 
for greater opportunities and educational facilities and for obtaining 
better sanitary and social conditions, who can say that a movement so 
inspired is an evil? If every city and town were as healthy as the 
rural districts, as they could be under proper conditions of develop- 
ment, why deplore the natural tendency of population to migrate to 
the most profitable industries, so long as they remain the most pro- 
fitable. We may deplore rural depopulation, but it will be futile to 
fight against it so long as manufacturing produces a better return to 
labour and capital than agriculture, and so long as there are urban 
opportunities for human betterment superior to those in rural dis- 
tricts. Indeed, we cannot have national prosperity unless human 
activity is applied to the most profitable fields of production—whe- 
ther they be growing food, or making clothes, or building ships. One 
of the men who failed to make a farm pay in Northern Ontario is 
today managing a large and successful motor industry in Canada, 
and there are hundred of others who have gone through the same 
experience. Indirectly, that man, in making cheap motors, is a 
great agricultural producer; if he had remained on the soil he would 
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have practically been a non-producer, as he would be wasting his 
efforts on an unprofitable business. 

But what is wrong is not that that man and thousands of others 
have left the soil, but that the opportunities for making profitable use 
of their skill were not present in the country. What is wrong is 
that wasteful and inefficient methods have driven the most intelli- 
gent and energetic men into the towns, and, as a consequence, the 
absence of these men has perpetuated the wastefulness and ineff- 
ciency. What is wrong is not that people go to the cities and towns 
to find social opportunity, but that they are not able to get that op- 
portunity on the farm. What is causing deterioration of mind and 
body in urban communities is not the growth of cities and towns, 
but the unnecessary overcrowding and bad sanitation which accom- 
panies that growth as the result of laxity of government. What 
makes rural depopulation in Canada most serious to the rural dis- 
tricts themselves is the quality, rather than the quantity, of those 
who leave the land, and the fact that the capital and energy which 
have been spent to artificially promote settlement have been so 
largely wasted. 

As a rural area becomes thinner in population the causes of 
migration become accentuated, social opportunities and facilities for 
co-operation and distribution are further lessened, and there is a con- 
sequent further lowering of the profits of production. It is usually 
the best of the rural population that is drawn to the city for these 
reasons and, where the Jand is of poor quality, the residue becomes 
more and more impaired in physique, intelligence and morals as the 
process of depopulation continues. The small wage of the agri- 
cultural labourer in England, which was first a cause of the best men 
leaving the rural districts, has become an effect of the lowered 
efficiency of those who have remained. May not the alleged lack of 
business capacity of the farmers in some of the older provinces of 
Canada be an effect of the low profits of the industry, before it 
becomes a cause? Parallel with low profits to the producer is the 
anomaly of high costs to the consumer. The high cost of living is 
a premium paid for lack of efficient development and organization 
of production. 


It is difficult to determine to what extent Canada as a whole has 
suffered from movement of population. In so far as it has been en- 
couraged by injurious speculation, by the sale of farms at high 
prices for purposes of sub-division, or by the opportunities of making 
easy money in land-gambling, it has been wholly injurious. In so 
far as it is the result of the settlement of land which was unsuited for 


Plate Il 


OVERCROWDING 
Four-storey tenement house in a Canadian city occupied by eight families. 


ISOLATION 


Neither city life nor country life need be unhealthy. Unhealthy conditions arise from overcrowding in the 
city and isolation in the country, largely due to want of proper control of the development 
of land in both urban and rural areas. 
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agriculture and could not be put to economic use it has also been injur- 
ious. On the other hand, in so far as it may have increased pro- 
duction in the city at the expense of diminished production in the coun- 
try, it may not have been entirely an evil; on the contrary, it may 
have been a benefit if it has meant the transfer of labour from an un- 
profitable to a profitable industry. Within proper limits the develop- 
ment of manufacturing is as important as the development of agri- 
culture, and over-production in agriculture has to be guarded against 
as well as under-production. There must be a proper equilibrium 
maintained between the two kinds of industry. Unfortunately for 
the country at present the production of food has not been commen- 
surate with the demand; because the equilibrium between the rural 
and the urban industries and populations has not been properly 
maintained. 


While, however, it is wrong to jump to the conclusion that the 
movement of population from rural to urban districts is necessarily 
injurious to a country, there is no gainsaying that a large proportion 
of this movement in Canada has resulted from a play of forces which 
has left us weaker and poorer asa nation, If, by Government sub- 
sidy or other artificial means, we were to succeed in temporarily in- 
creasing rural settlement in the future, without revising our methods 
of planning and arranging agricultural holdings so as to improve 
farm revenues and obtain opportunities for better social conditions, 
and if we were not, at the same time, to place difficulties in the way of 
land-gambling, we would not succeed in arresting such injurious results 
as follow from the migratory tendencies of the population. 


Sir Horace Plunkett has stated that the city on the American 
continent has been developing at the expense of the country. Would 
it not be more correct to say that neither the city nor the country 
has developed properly because of their neglect of each other? Both 
have suffered, because of lack of recognition of their inter-dependence. 


DEPOPULATION OF HOMESTEADED LAND 


Whatever question there may be as to the effects of rural depopu- 
lation, on health and production as a whole, there can be no question 
as to the deplorable national and social waste which must result from 
any failure to secure permanent rural settlement, after public money 
has been expended and public property has been alienated to secure 
that settlement under a system of free homesteading. If a costly 
and artificial method of opening up new territory is resorted to, if 
settlers have to be secured by immigration at considerable public 
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cost,* if railways and roads have to be built and public lands alien- 
ated to assist the process, if the private capital of settlers is sunk in 
improvements, and several years of energy is applied to the task of 
development—1if all that is done, what must be the loss if the result 
is anything short of permanent settlement under conditions which 
not only increase production, but make production profitable to the 
producer? 

The evidence of population and other statistics, supported by 
the evidence of observers of social conditions in rural territory, is 
that all the efforts and expenditures enumerated above have been 
employed in developing certain areas, and that, instead of permanent 
settlement, there are to be found in many of these areas depleted 
population and unoccupied homesteads. A primary cause of this 
condition appears to have been the forcing into settlement of areas 
unsuitable for settlement. Where settlement has been successful in 
Canada, in spite of an indifferent system of planning and settlement, 
it has been largely because of three factors, first, the great fertility 
of the soil in areas suitable for agriculture; second, the energy and 
enterprise of the governments and administrations, and, third, 
the fine qualities of the settlers. When, as a result of these 
things, success has come, it has proved the best means of secur- 
ing additional settlers of the right kind. When, however, in spite of 
these things, perhaps because of the placing of settlers on poor land, the 
scattered nature of settlement and the absence of co-operative and dis- 
tributive facilities owing to forced homesteading, there has been failure, 
is it not likely that the real causes of that failure will be misunder- 
stood and that outsiders will assume that the causes lie deeper than 
inefficiency of organization—that they lie in the general unproductive 
character of the industry? 

Canada need not fear comparison with any country as 
a field for successful farming, if its soil and other natural 
resources get a chance to be properly used, but, for lack of a proper 
system of development, the capacity of these resources is apt to be 
and is being underestimated. Whatever the defects of land settle- 
ment in Canada may be, they are not natural defects of the country 
or its resources, they are not defects of its settlers as a whole, they are 
not caused by mal-administration, but they are due to the absence 
of a proper system of planning and development. Being no deeper 
than that, they are capable of artificial treatment if we are prepared 
to learn from the mistakes of the past. 


*In five years ending 1914, the Dominion Government spent $6,725,216 to 
get 1,661,425 immigrants, or an expenditure of about $4 per head. 
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Our governments have already used the wisdom that comes from 
experience to control such natural resources as our water-powers, and 
have made advances in the direction of guaranteeing the proper util- 
ization and development of our forests. Indiscriminate use of 
mineral resources in Canada cannot now be made without considera- 
tion of the public welfare. Generally in respect of these water-powers, 
mines and forests great progress has been made in regard to reason- 
able government control, and in regard to scientific development 
and efficiency in utilizing the products. It is in respect of the land 
—the greatest and most valuable of our natural resources—that 
we are most backward in our system of directing and organizing 
development. 

It might be more profitable for the government of the country, 
and in any event the matter is worthy of earnest consideration, to 
adopt the policy which is being pursued in Australia, of purchasing 
private lands near to railways and re-settling them, in preference to 
pushing the development of new territory. Corporations like the 
Southern Alberta Land Company and the Western Canada Land 
Company, which own large areas of western lands, and are now in 
liquidation, might be prepared to sell out at a reasonable price. 
If such lands can be acquired and settled on a profitable basis would 
it not be better to suspend the free homestead system in remote dis- 
tricts for a time? Homesteads should only be given where there is 
a certainty that they can be put to profitable use. Abandoned lands 
should be carefully surveyed, and, where they are forsaken solely 
for want of capital to improve them, they might first be improved 
and then re-settled. These questions, together with that of the sizes 
of holdings for homestead purposes, should be the subject of careful 
investigation at least; and all such land should be classified and plan- 
ned to make it adaptable to the best use. 

In 1909 the then President Roosevelt of the United States ap- 
pointed a commission to enquire into the conditions of country life 
in that country. In the summary of its proposed remedies for the 
most prominent deficiencies, it made the following asits first recom- 
mendation :* 

“The encouragement of a system of thoroughgoing surveys of 
all agricultural regions in order to take stock and to collect local 
facts, with the idea of providing a basis on which to develop a scien- 
tifically and economically sound country life.’ 

A similar thoroughgoing survey is needed in Canada, but it is 
necessary, if good results are to be secured, that such a survey should 


* Report of Commission on Country Life, page 20. 
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not only be prepared with respect to existing conditions, but should 
be made in respect of all new territory in advance of settlement. 


FEMALE POPULATION 


The absence of social attractions in the rural districts helps to 
encourage the migration of females from these districts—a wholly injur- 
ious form of migration, when we consider the need for improving family 
life in the country, and when we have regard to the valuable part which 
the woman plays in the economy of the farm and in the building up of 
a co-operative organization. As Sir Horace Plunkett has so well 
put it, ‘‘Woman is needed in the country to make co-operation suc- 
cessful; home life is impossible without her; social organization needs 
her.’’ In the older provinces Ontario had the lowest ratio of females 
to males in rural divisions in 1911, the percentage being 86.73, as 
against 93.69 for Quebec, and an average of 93.88 for the three Mari- 
time Provinces.* 

In the western provinces the deficiency of female popula- 
tion in 1911 was not much greater in the rural than in the urban dis- 
tricts. In the three Prairie Provinces the ratio of females to males 
in rural and urban divisions in 1911 was 71.9 and 73.9 per cent, 
respectively. Women are needed in the towns of Western Canada 
just as much as in the rural districts. 


MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


In the census for 1911, it is set forth that the population of Can- 
ada was divided into 3,280,964, or 45.5 per cent, urban and 3,925,679, 
or 54.5 per cent, rural.{| These figures, however, are based on a di- 
vision which includes in the urban population a large number of what 
are practically small agricultural villages.t {: 

In 1911 there were 142 towns in Canada with a population of 
500 or over which were either not in existence or whose populations 
were below 500 in 1901. A great many of these will never really be 
more than rural villages, and in any event they are not at present 
urban in character. The rural population of the Dominion might 
very properly be regarded as consisting of the population outside of 
the cities, towns and villages of 1,500 inhabitants and over. All 
towns of less than 1,500, which are not immediately adjacent to large 
cities, are more or less rural in character, and it is not unreasonable 
to include them in the rural class. 


* Table 12, Canada Year Book, 1915. 
t Table 9, Canada Year Book, 1915. 
t Table 8, Canada Year Book, 1915. 
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LAND CONDITIONS IN PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


Note the Comparison between the Land Surveyed or Disposed of 
and the Land Under Crop. See Page 30. 
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In the United States, all unincorporated and incorporated places 
of less than 2,500 are classed as rural; the corresponding figures for 
Ireland and Scotland are 2,000 and 1,000; while in England the popu- 
lation of many towns and villages is counted as part of the rural popu- 
lation. 

The urban population in cities, towns and villages of Canada, 
having a population of 1,500 or over, increased from 1,771,435 in 
1901 to 2,845,073 in 1911, whereas the rural population outside of 
these towns increased from 3,599,880 to 4,361,570 in the same period.* 


On the basis of these figures the rural population of the Do- 
minion comprises 60.5 of the total, instead of 54.5, the figure usually 
quoted. The rate of increase of the rural population for the ten 
years is 21 per cent as against 60.6 per cent for the urban popula- 
tion—the actual increases being 761,690 and 1,073,638 respectively, 
(Figure 1). This is not a bad showing for a rural population, having 
regard to the rapid growth of urban manufacturing industries and 
the lack of organization of rural industries; it practically means that 
the small towns under about 6,000 in population, together with rural 
districts, in the ten years had an increase nearly as great as the cities 
and larger towns. The principal falling off in rural population was 
in Ontario and Nova Scotia, which, so far as the older provinces were 
concerned, was largely counterbalanced by a substantial increase in 
rural Quebec. The increase in Quebec was significant, since it was 
largely an internal growth, and was apparently, to a great extent, 
the result of the closer settlement and planning of the land in the 
lower province.t| Muchremains to be done in Quebec to raise the 
standards of sanitation and of building construction (the absence of 
which has been strikingly illustrated in the disastrous fires in the pro- 
vince) and to remove the causes of the high death rate of 17.02 per 
1,000; but in regard to its system of planning land in the past and its 
highway policy, which is assisted by that system, it has reason to 
claim better results than the other eastern provinces. 


The advantage of internal growth of population, as compared with 
growth from the outside by means of immigration, is being demonstrat- 
ed during the present war; the sources from which new population is 


* Census of Canada, Vol. III, Page XV. 

t‘ The closer settlement of the agricultural population (in Quebec), due to the 
early French system of planning the land, has been one of the factors preventing 
rural depopulation.’’—J. A. Grenier, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Quebec. 

tThe growth of Quebec during 1914-15-16 is indicated by the fact, quoted in 
The Monetary Times, that in these years no less than 297 branches and sub-branches 
of banks were opened in the province as against 72 closed. The totals for all the 
other provinces were 212 opened and 254 closed. 
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drawn from the outside of the provinces are cut off, while the internal 
growth continues. More attention should be given than in the past to 
keeping the population on the land that is already settled and encourag- 
ing its healthy growth. Indirectly that will assist the right kind of im- 
migration, for nothing counts so much as a feature in developing a 
country as the health, contentment and prosperity of the citizens 
already settled in the country. At the same time the Canadian settlers 
are, as arule, better than immigrants, and we need to pay more atten- 
tion to the conservation of our existing population.* 


BaD CONDITIONS IN ONTARIO 


While it is claimed that the rural decrease has not been so great 
as it is made to appear in the census figures, 7.e., when the agricultural 
village and small industrial town is included in the rural category, 
the revised classification does not afford much satisfaction when we 
come to consider actual conditions in some of the older provinces. 
Reports have been written with regard to conditions in 
Ontario, and these are referred to here merely as illustrations 
and not to show that conditions in Ontario are worse than in other 
provinces. 

Rev. John McDougall, in Rural Life in Canada, points out 
that, while the census of 1911 showsa decrease in the rural population 
of Ontario of 52,184, or 4.19 per cent, there was, during the decen- 
nium, a rural gain of 44,940 in five new districts in that province. 
Therefore, on the census basis, the rural loss in the remaining terri- 
tory was 97,124. He also shows that the natural increase of the popu- 
lation of Ontario during the 10 years was 1.5 per cent, which, if it 
had been retained, would have accounted for an increase of 200,183 
in rural population; so that, according to his estimate, the actual 
decrease in rural Ontario amounted to 373,567, instead of 52,184. 
In Grenville county, alone, the falling off was from 21,021 to 17,545 
between 1901 and 1911. 

The effect of this diminution on the educational system is very 
bad. One school district in Ontario, Mr. McDougall says, had only 
three children on the roll one year, and during three months only one 
child was in attendance, although the school register, about 40 years 
ago, showed an average attendance of 45 children. The average 
school attendance in the rural schools of Ontario in 1913 was only 
22.9, as against 329.1 in the cities. 


* In an investigation made by the Commission of Conservation in the county 
of Dundas, Ontario, the satisfactory condition was found that over 98.7 per cent 
of 400 farmers visited were born in Ontario. 
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In one hamlet in Grenville there were seven farms which had 
once been occupied but were without occupants in 1913, while 
in the whole county 352, or 9.17 per cent, of the dwelling houses 
became unoccupied in the ten years prior to 1911. 

A report of a Survey of the Trent Watershed, prepared for the 
Commission of Conservation in 1913, by Dr. B. E. Fernow, Dr. C. 
D. Howe and Mr. J. H. White, contains some interesting data regard- 
ing the social and industrial conditions in the counties of Hastings, 
Peterborough, Haliburton and Victoria. 


The main object of the survey was to deal with forestry condi- 
tions, but Dr. Fernow gives as another reason for its prosecution 
the fact that a portion of the population of the watershed appeared, 
on preliminary inspection, to be occupying farms unfit for sustaining 
civilized conditions. ‘‘Not only,’ he says, ‘““have many farms been 
abandoned by the removal of their occupants to more hopeful condi- 
tions, but a considerable number that should be abandoned remain oc- 
cupied by those who lack the means and energy to move, thus forming 
a poverty-stricken community. A far-reaching policy for the manage- 
ment of this region must include a plan for the removal of this degen- 
erating population.” 

This shows that he regards the problem as more serious than is 
represented by ‘mere figures of depopulation; and he advocates the 
formation of a broad and far-reaching scheme of development and 
recuperation. ‘‘The waterflow should be safeguarded and industries 
should be developed to utilize such small resources as are left and to 
contribute freight to the canal, thus assuring a better future for this 
area than can be anticipated under the present policy of indifference 
and neglect.’’ 

In the area of 2,100 square miles with which the report deals 
there are now less than 15,000 people, although it is over 50 years 
since settlement first took place; hardly 10 per cent of the area of 
all the 35 townships has been cleared for farm purposes. That this 
condition is due to the fact that the greater part of the area is not 
suitable for agriculture is evident by the abandoned farms “which 
are found throughout the whole region in large numbers, and which 
are sold from time to time for non-payment of taxes at an average of 
less than six cents per acre.* In consequence, during the last decade 
the decrease in population has been 15 per cent in this area, as against 
5 per cent decrease of rural population in the whole province.” 


* A total of 194 farms, comprising 18,085 acres, appeared on the official lists 
for 1912 to be sold for three years’ back taxes, aggregating $3,178.29, or at the rate 
of less than six cents per acre per year. 
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This is an instance where rural depopulation is a benefit, not an injury, 
to the country as a whole, although, of course, it is injurious to the 
people who remain behind in the depleted area. As Dr. Fernow 
states, ‘‘It is to be expected that those who left are elsewhere doing 
better than merely eking out a precarious existence; the land which 
they left, being fit for nothing else but forest growth, gradually re- 
forests itself.’’* 


The following is a summary of the facts set out in Part III of the 
report relating to the economic and industrial conditions of the area :— 


(1) The geological origin and nature of the soil of the region 
is for the most part unsuited to agriculture, yet the bulk of the popu- 
lation is engaged in farming. 

(2) In two of the townships in the area less than two per cent 
of the land is cleared, and in the whole area of 1,171,614 acres only 
about 11.4 per cent was cleared land. 

(3) Where land was found to be in possession of considerable 
settlement, despite the unsuitable character of the soil, this was no 
doubt owing to accessibility of railway transportation. Specific refer- 
ence is made to instances of this kind in Hastings and Haliburton 
counties. At Minden and Monmouth, in the latter county, farming 
is mostly confined to the vicinity of the railway. | 

(4) In spite of the difficulties with which the farmers have to 
contend, it is found heroic efforts are made to build up asystem of 
co-operative dairying, and in each settlement there is a farmers’ co- 
operative cheese factory or creamery. 

(5) The prevailing explanation given for farms being aban- 
doned was inability to make a living. 

(6) Often the abandoned farms were among the best in the set- 
tlement, but their owners could not continue getting a mere subsist- 
ence despite their best efforts. 

(7) It was usually the more progressive settlers, and the young 
people who had fewer ties, who were not content to stay. 

(8) It is explicitly stated in the report that the settlers through- 
out were an energetic, hard-working, resourceful people, who had 
been attracted to the district years ago by the offer of free land, but 
who are face to face with an impossible proposition. Much of the 
land was patented for the timber it carried, and not on account of 
its agricultural suitability. 


* In another report prepared for the Government of Nova Scotia on “Forest 
Conditions in Nova Scotia,” Dr. Fernow estimates that 80 per cent of the Maritime 
Province—when not barren—is forest country, and practically destined to re- 
main so. 
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(9) The economic conditions were associated with a certain 
amount of social degeneracy, and the low moral tone and mental 
defects of some communities were traceable 'to the unsound economic 
conditions. 

(10) The amount of human energy unavailingly expended in 
this attempt to settle land unsuitable for agriculture represents an 
incalculable asset lost to the province. 


Two significant quotations are given in the report, from reports 
made in 1855 and 1865, which show that the settlement of unsuit- 
able areas was carried out in spite of advice giving warning of its 
dangers. The Hon. A. T. Galt, chairman of a Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly, e.g., reported, in 1855, as follows: 

“It appears from the evidence that settlement has been unrea- 
sonably forced in some localities quite unfit to become the permanent 
residence of an agricultural population. . . Your committee would 
refer to the evidence, and recommend that the Government should 


in all cases ascertain positively the character of the country before 
throwing open any tract of land for settlement.” 


Supplementing the inquiry into the conditions of the Trent 
Watershed, Dr. C. D. Howe also made a more detailed investiga- 
tion of the townships of Burleigh and Methuen, Peterborough county, 
in 1913. In this report* he advocated a classification and segregation 
of the lands which were capable of agricultural use from those which 
should be forever given over for timber. Much of the land was 
too poor for successful farming, but other areas were fertile. At 
least one quarter was composed of marshes and swamps suitable for 
growing hay and raising cattle—and, if drained, for conversion into 
market gardens. He claimed that the soil of the marshes was so 
rich that 10 acres devoted to garden crops could support a family, 
and there were 15,000 acres which might eventually be used for 
this purpose in Methuen alone. Co-operative methods of distri- 
bution would however be necessary, as well as large expenditure in 
drainage and improvement schemes to make such holdings success- 
ful. 

The conditions prevailing in parts of Grenville and in the Trent 
watershed show us that what we have to deplore in certain districts 
is not that people are leaving the land but that they have been per- 
mitted to go on the land under such circumstances. When millions 
of acres of fertile land are lying uncultivated in Ontario 
and many more millions in the Dominion — many  thou- 
sands of these acres being in the suburbs of our cities and near 


* Forest Protection in Canada, page 205-206. 
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to our railways—and when the greatest need of Canada is for more 
human energy to cultivate these fertile acres, it is unfortunate, to 
say the least, that settlement has been encouraged where failure was 
inevitable. Although efforts are now being made, in Ontario and 
other provinces, to stop the settlement of land which is unsuit- 
able for agriculture,* it is questionable if the organization which is 
endeavouring to accomplish this task can do more than touch the 
fringe of the problem. Having regard to its seriousness, and to the 
train of evils which follow as a result of failure in Jand settlement, 
everything possible should be done to safeguard the country against 
such consequences. The wasted energy and capital of settlers who 
break down in a losing fight against natural obstacles is only a small 
part of the loss to themselves and their country; there is also the phy- 
sical and moral deterioration which seems to set in, in every poor 
agricultural district; there is the loss of hope in themselves and their 
broken faith in the capacity of the land to give them a living. Child- 
ren who grow up under such conditions are often worse housed, 
worse cared for and worse educated than children in the city slums. 
When people reach this condition they warn other people off the land, 
both by their appearance and by the accounts they give of their 
hopeless struggles. 


PHYSICAL AND MORAL DETERIORATION 


That there is physical and moral deterioration going on in some 
of the rural districts in Canada appears to be only too well estab- 
lished. This is said to be the case, not only in the old settled parts of 
the older provinces but also in new regions whichare being opened 
up for settlement. Further evidence regarding Ontario districts is 
given in a report on conditions existing in a part of the county of Peter- 
borough, prepared at the request of Sir Wm. Mulock, the presiding 
judge at the assizes held in the city of Peterborough, in February, 
1916. In the press report of the remarks made by the presiding judge 
he is credited with having said: 

‘Attention was drawn to the degenerate condition of people 
in the back townships of this and the county of Hastings. These 


people were in poverty, living on unproductive land and the children 
brought up in an immoral atmosphere. The grand jury was asked 


* “Having seen the folly of opening for settlement townships which are rough 
and which contain only a small percentage of good land, the Government of Ontario 
has provided that, before a township is opened for settlement, it must be inspected 
by a competent officer to ascertain (a) the percentage of good land in it; (b) the 
quantity and varieties of timber; (c) whether it is chiefly valuable for its mines 
and minerals.’’—Hon. Frank Cochrane, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines of 
Ontario, tn address to Commission of Conservation, 1910. First Annual Report, 
p. 76. 
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THE BEGINNING 


With the exception of patches containing a few square feet, there is no soil on this prospective 
farm that approaches a loam in texture. It is mostly gravel and sand. Trent Watershed, Ont. 


LAE END 


One of the many abandoned farms in the Trent Watershed. The amount of human energy expended in 
attempting to make a living from such areas has been, and still is, enormous. Under proper 
schemes of development this land would be absolutely closed to settlement. 


From Trent Watershed Report 
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to make a recommendation as to their opinions in the matter. Jurors, 
he said, would be more familiar with the conditions than he could 
gain from hearsay evidence. If the land was rocky and barren 
would it not be proper for the Government to transport the people 
to more productive land, and hand the present ground over to the 
Conservation Commission for forestry production. There was no 
question that the people were in a wretched condition.” 


At a subsequent conference the grand jury made its present- 
ment, and stated that the condition of affairs alluded to by the judge 
was, to some extent, abnormal in the history of the district, that the 
jury agreed that environment andconditions of living in the sparsely 
settled and unproductive districts were factors in inducing a relaxa- 
tion of moral observance and were to be regretted. They also agreed 
with the assumption of the judge, that the lands in the district alluded 
to were not suitable to adequately support a population in reason- 
able comfort, nor to afford the necessary municipal expenditure to 
provide what was necessary for the life of the people. 


Following the presentment of the grand jury, Chief Justice 
Mulock adjourned the session until the April following, and asked 
the jury to make a report to the judge on April 25th. In the report 
then presented the grand jury stated that they had been unable to 
make an inspection of the district, on account of the roads and incle- 
ment weather, but they submitted a number of opinions of people 
who were acquainted with the district and expressed the view, as a 
jury, that there should be a modified system of consolidated schools 
and improved police patrol of the districts. 


The opinions regarding the conditions showed a great diversity 
of view, but, in the words of the report, showed, conclusively that 
some action should be taken. The revelations made in the report 
by some local witnesses were astounding, and, if social crime exists 
to the extent alleged, drastic steps should be taken at once to arrest 
the evil. Having regard to the lessons taught by these conditions, 
the first responsibility of any government and its administrators 
is to prevent similar conditions where new settlement is taking 
place. That is the greater responsibility, because, in the first 
place, the government is directly in control of the new settlement and 
cannot blame past administrations, and, in the second place, it is 
always practicable to prevent the beginning of bad conditions, 
although sometimes almost impracticable to cure them. 


Whatever may be the extent of degeneration, or whether or not 
it exists in any greater measure in Peterborough than in other coun- 
ties, the serious thing is that such an enquiry should have been neces- 
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sary at all, and that there is such poverty, as is here indicated, because 
of the fact that the unoccupied land was incapable of being put to 
economic use. Poverty itself is not, however, a cause of social crimes, 
as is proved in the case of the congested rural districts of Ireland 
and other places; it is when poverty is accompanied, on the one hand, 
by isolation and the absence of social and religious institutions, or, 
on the other hand, when it has to be faced in the crowded slum dis- 
tricts of large cities, that it produces the worst evils. 


Taken side by side with the report of the Trent watershed, the 
Peterborough enquiry suggests that there is a serious problem in con- 
nection with land development in Canada—in other provinces as 
well as in Ontario—which requires to be faced without delay. If it 
be true, as alleged, that similar conditions already exist in territory 
which has been opened up for settlement during recent years, steps 
should be taken, even at considerable public expense, to revise the 
system of land settlement which makes them possible. 


Goop CONDITIONS IN ONTARIO 


Notwithstanding the above evidence regarding bad conditions in 
certain districts it is necessary to bear in mind that many parts of these 
districts contain good agricultural land, and that many of the citizens 
are upright, hard-working and intelligent. It would be a grave injury 
to these districts, and to the people who live in them, if it were as- 
sumed that what might be true of a part were equally true of the whole. 
The fact that this population is so scattered causes great difficulties 
in ascertaining the exact condition of affairs and in preventing a few 
undesirable citizens from giving a bad name to a whole township or 
district. 


We have an indication from these reports of the importance of 
dealing with causes and the futility of trying to solve such social 
problems by lessening or removing effects. The causes must be 
ascertained and removed. It is unfair to assume that any great 
part of the territory in review would not be suitable for economic 
use in some form, or that a greater part of the present popu- 
lation could not be comfortably settled in the counties where they 
are now living, if a thorough investigation of the circumstances were 
made and a practical remedy devised to re-plan the townships, to 
classify the land, and to set aside the least fertile portions for pur- 
poses of afforestation. 

The social investigator is usually employed to make enquiries 
when something is wrong. As a consequence, reports too often deal 
with bad conditions with a view to suggesting how to remove them 
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and not with good conditions with a view to showing how to extend 
them. In a large part of the settled regions in Ontario the land is of 
the most fertile kind, and farming is being made to pay in a way 
which can favourably compare with any country. There are still 
millions of acres of good land unsettled or unimproved. In some of 
the Ontario counties the area under cultivation and the number of 
occupiers per square mile is as satisfactory as in the best parts of some 
older countries. For instance, the district of Essex N. has a popu- 
lation of 158.84 per square mile, and Waterloo N. has 123.06. Out of 
a total occupied area of 311,754 acres in Waterloo N. and S. it is 
estimated that no less than 252,253 acres, or 80 per cent, are under 
cultivation. The corresponding acreage for Dundas is estimated 
at 75 per cent, for Northumberland 73 per cent, and for Carleton 59 
per cent. Even in these districts, however, a large part of the land 
which is stated to be under cultivation is practically sterile for want 
of capital and labour to use it. It would be desirable to make a sur- 
vey of conditions in good counties so as to show a better side to the 
picture than that which is presented by the investigations which have 
been made in the poorer counties. To ascertain causes of failure one 
must also investigate and ascertain causes of success. Investiga- 
tion is needed as to why some areas of fertile land in Canada, with 
good means of communication, have not been so successfully set- 
tled as other areas of the same character and location. 


A large part of Ontario has all the appearance and features 
of a highly cultivated English countryside. It possesses these fea- 
tures without having had a rich landlord class to subsidize the 
development of the land; it possesses them because of good soil, good 
climatic conditions and good settlers. What has been achieved in 
the best Ontario counties is practicable on millions of acres of 
unsettled or partially settled territory in Canada. Perhaps Essex, 
Waterloo and other counties have succeeded because of circum- 
stances which could not be repeated in other counties, and no 
doubt different methods will be necessary to secure similar results 
elsewhere. Greater government stimulus will have to be given in 
some areas than in others, but with organized effort and careful 
planning an enormous improvement could be made in many dis- 
tricts. It may be argued that some of the best counties enjoy their pros- 
perity because they include thriving towns within their areas. This 
condition may indeed be largely responsible for the fact that they have 
maintained their population while counties like Huron and Wellington 
have lost as much as 17 per cent in ten years. So far, however, as prox- 
imity to cities has conferred any benefit on these counties, it proves the 
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advantage of social attractions as a means of keeping people on the 
land, and preventing deterioration, and goes to show the need for 
blending the agricultural and manufacturing population to a greater 
extent than hitherto in the interests of both classes of industry and 
population. It also emphasizes the need for some measures being 
taken to prevent the wholesale sub-division of productive land around 
cities, where such land is lying idle nearest to the markets. 


CONDITIONS IN WESTERN PROVINCES 


In the western provinces we do not find much satisfaction from 
statistics, as the following particulars show: 

The scope for filling up the fertile regions of the western provinces 
is indicated by the following low density of population per square 
mile in 1911: Manitoba, 6.18; Saskatchewan, 1.95; Alberta, 1.47; 
British Columbia, 1.09. 


The rural percentage fell in Manitoba from 72.4 in 1901 to 
56 in 1911 and 44 (estimated) in 1914; in Saskatchewan from 80.7 
in 1901 to 73.3 in 1911 and 73 (estimated) in 1914; in Alberta from 
71.8 in 1901 to 62.1 in 1911 and 60 (estimated) in 1914; in British 
Columbia from 49.5 in 1901 to 48.1 in 1911 and 44.6 (estimated) in 
1914.* 

The land area of the thee Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta) is said to comprise 371,658,698 acres. Of this 
area about 187,504,678 acres have been surveyed and about 121,710,- 
680 acres disposed of, including over 60,000,000 acres given in home- 
steads and pre-emptions and about 38,000,000 of railway and Hudson's 
Bay Company’s lands. Of the land disposed of 16.9 per cent 
being 27 acres in each quarter section, and comprising a total of 
20,577,230 acres, are stated to be under crop in the three provinces. 
It is estimated that there are still vacant and surveyed lands within 
20 miles of the railways as follows:—Within 20 miles, 15,443,200; 
within 15 miles, 12,705,440; within 10 miles, 8,914,240; within five 
miles, 4,491,680. (Figure 2.) 

The total extent of land in Canada within about 15 miles of the 
railways has been estimated to amount to the enormous area of 
261,783,000 acres. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company obtained grants of 
28,737,399 acres, of which 23,057,227 acres have been disposed of, 
and 5,680,171 acres are still unsold. 


* These figures are based on the census classification, and a number of rural 
villages are excluded from the rural population, although the inhabitants of these 
villages are engaged in rural pursuits. 
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The total area of land granted to railway companies by Dominion 
and Provincial governments amounts to 55,740,249 acres, comprising 
some of the best and most accessible land in the country, a large 
portion being still unused. 

It is unnecessary to go on adding to these figures. They show 
how great are the areas of land which lie within a short distance of 
existing means of communication; how deplorable it is that fertile 
sections of these lands remain unsettled and unproductive for some 
reason, while settlers are abandoning remote territory because of the 
social isolation and distance from railways; how wasteful it is that 
such a great extent of territory is uninhabited where a farm popula- 
tion could thrive and obtain social advantages, and how many and 
how extensive are the opportunities for preparing a variety of schemes 
of development which would secure permanent settlement under 
sound economic conditions. : 

The soil in the western provinces, of which so much is lying 
idle in the hands of absentee speculators, has been described 
by a high authority as worth ‘‘more than all the mines and 
mountains from Alaska to Mexico and more than all the forests from 
the United States boundary to the Arctic sea. . . . The worth of 
the soil and subsoil cannot be measured in acres. The measure of 
its value is the amount of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash which 
it contains; in other words in its producing power.’ But there are 
also large areas of poor, stony and muskeg land in the western pro- 
vinces which are unsuitable for agriculture. A great deal of the land 
near to the railways is barren and rocky and much of even the prairie 
land is of poor quality. Care in classifying and planning the vacant 
land near to the railways is required to enable economic use to be 
made of it, just as in the case of more remote territory. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LAND IN CANADA 
Turning to another phase of the subject, the following table 
regarding distribution of land in Canada will be found to be of inter- 


est: 
DISTRIBUTION OF LAND IN CANADA IN 1901-1911.* 


Total areat Leased 
in Occupied Owned or Improved |Unimproved 
acres rented 


1901} 988,321,700 | 63,422,338] 57,522,441 5,899,897} 30,166,033} 33,256,305 


——— | —_- —_ —_ 


1911] 977,585,763 |109,777,085| 98,730,249 | 11,046,836] 48,503,660} 61,273,425 


* Canada Year Book, 1913, p. 146. 
+ The total areas in the above table do not include the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories and certain territory in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia. 
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The number of farms in 1901 was 544,688, and by 1911 they in- 
creased to 711,681. Thus the new farms occupied during the ten 
years amounted to 166,993 of an average size of 277 acres. The greater 
part of this increase took place in the western provinces, and there 
was an actual decrease of 2,427 farms in Nova Scotia. 

It will be observed from these figures that, whereas the number 
of farms increased by 166,993, or about 30 per cent, the acreage of 
land occupied increased by 46,354,747, or over 73 per cent, indicating 
a considerable increase in the size of ownerships. Three thousand 
townships, of 36 square miles (23,040 acres) each, have a total area 
of 69,120,000 acres, and, allowing for forest, swamp, etc., this area 
would probably have accommodated the increase of farms. Thus, 
with the rapid growth between 1901 and 1910, about three hundred 
townships, or an average of fifty in each of the six largest provinces, 
would require to be surveyed and settled each year. The num- 
ber of farms surveyed by the Dominion Government alone in the above 
period was 401,246, comprising a total area of 64,199,360 acres. 
It is estimated that an area equal to this has been surveyed in excess 
of the area in occupation. An effort should be made to limit the 
surveys to an area approximating to the area likely to be settled each 
year and to use the surveying staff in making a detailed topogra- 
phical survey and land classification of the territory as it is opened up. 

The changes which have taken place in the ownership of land 
and the extent of speculation is indicated by the estimate which has 
been made that out of 129,710,680 acres disposed of about 42,058,400 
acres have been cancelled. This figure is the total, and includes 
lands which have been cancelled more than once. 

A more concentrated and detailed survey, and the proper plan- 
ning of the roads and farm boundaries, would probably involve an 
increased staff and expenditure, but the advantage to be gained would 
be enormous.* By this means a valuable topographical map of the 
areas could be gradually prepared, which would enable government 
departments to exercise better control over the development of the 
land, and save large sums in isolated surveys. 

Out of the total area of 977,585,513 acres in the nine provinces 
in 1911, 109,777,085 acres were occupied as farm land, and 358,- 


* A great many returned soldiers, especially those with engineering experience, 
could be employed in making topographical surveys with great profit to the coun- 
try. The valuable ordnance survey maps of Great Britain were prepared from 
surveys made by military men and no work has been carried out in the Old Country 
which has been more appreciated or of greater utility in connection with land de- 
velopment. 

+ This area was increased to 1,401,316,413 acres in 1912, and the possible farm 
land is now computed to be 440,951,000 acres. 
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162,190 acres was the estimate of possible farm land. These figures 
indicate how great are the land resources of the Dominion, and give 
some idea of the scope and need there is for efficient government organ- 
ization, so as to secure the best conditions of settlement for such vast 
regions, and how the lack of such organization may lead to great 
loss. 

PROFITS OF FARMING AND VALUES OF FARM PRODUCTS 


The most direct cause of rural depopulation in all countries is 
the fact that farming does not yield enough profit to the farmer to 
make the industry attractive. Unless a farm yields interest on the 
capital invested, combined with a satisfactory wage to the farmer, 
it cannot be regarded as being put to economic use. The farmer is 
often blamed for this unsatisfactory condition where it exists, but he 
is to a large extent helpless to improve it. In so far as he has lack of 
capital and experience the same may be said of many who start 
industries in the cities and succeed in spite of their deficiencies. Can- 
ada has a large population of men who have succeeded as farmers, 
although possessing little or no experience or capital at the outset. 
Until better conditions of settlement and improved organization are 
provided to control and direct land settlement it is not right to blame 
the farmer for a situation that is due to want of opportunity. 


The following comparative table shows values in three lead- 
ing industries in 1911 :—* 


Railways 
(Steam and 
electric) 


Agriculture Manufactures 


em en SSS 


Total value of farm property and 


of capital in manufactures 
Bil POM WAYE-l: so Sound eee $4,231,840,636| $1,247,583,609] $1,640,221,548 


Products Products Earnings 
(Cereals, etc.) 
Total value of products and earn- ) 
Mga ths eee teks ST attene tad, $597,926,000| $1,165,975,639| $209,090,446 


(Stock,) 
$615,457 ,833 


Between 1901 and 1911 the total value of farm property other 
than land more than doubled, indicating a general prosperity which 
disposes of any suggestion that the tndustry of agriculture, taken as 
a whole, has suffered from depression in Canada. The develop- 
ment of the dairy industry has also been satisfactory, the 
total value of cheese, butter and condensed milk produced 


*Canada Year Book. 
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being $39,047,840 in 1910, compared with $29,731,922 in 1900. 
The increase was partly due to advanced prices but to a greater extent 
to increased production. 

That there have been periods during which production has been 
stationary, and has even fallen off in parts of the country, that there 
have been good lands abandoned or left unused, and that rural deter- 
ioration has taken place, only indicate that there are certain causes at 
work which prevent us from obtaining the full measure of prosperity 
which should come to the country. That we do not receive that full 
measure, even with our available population and capital, is due to the 
fact that the human activity and human skill which we possess is not 
being applied to the best advantage in the conversion of our natural 
resources to human use. 

As an agricultural authority has said, the profits of farming are 
probably greater than the average farmer thinks they are and less 
than the city dweller believes them to be. It seems to be taken for 
granted and is probably true that the earnings of the farmer are less 
than the earnings in other fields of labour. No accurate figures 
are available to enable an estimate to be made with regard to farm 
incomes in Canada, but some information has been collected on this 
subject in the United States. 

Professor G. F. Warren, of Cornell University, found, after 
investigation, that in the best townships in Jefferson county the farmer 
and his family, with an average capital of $9,006, made $1,155 
above the business expenses of the farm. In addition, they had the 
use of a house and some farm products. At 5 per cent the use of 
the capital is worth $450, and unpaid farm work done by members 
of the family was valued at $96, so that the pay for the farmer’s 
work or his labour income was $609,besides the use of a house and 
some farm products. He says this is considerably above the aver- 
age for the States, a statement which is confirmed by Professor W. 
J. Spillman, of the United States Department of Agriculture. In 
an article* on the farmer’s income the latter gives $640 as the aver- 
age income obtained in the United States after deducting total ex- 
penses from the total receipts. He estimates that at 5 per cent as 
the rate of interest this should be distributed between interest and 
labour income, as follows: 

Interest‘on ‘investments tues oleae, $322 
Labour income 20) yay Mem Ww 318 

Another United States authority shows that the average income 

of 2,090 farmers operating their own farms in eight States was $439. 


* “The Farmer’s Income’’, in Selected Readings in Rural Economics. 
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DEMORESTVILLE, ONTARIO 


“A large part of Ontario has all the appearance and features of a highly cultivated English 
country-side.” (Page 29.) 


is 


Photo by courtesy of Immigration Branch, Dept. of Interior : 


FIELD OF CELERY ON AN ONTARIO FARM 


While this land is producing wealth for the nation and profit for the farmer, there are hundreds of 
thousands of acres of equally accessible and fertile land lying idle as a result of 
land speculation and want of proper planning. 
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These figures correspond with rough estimates made in regard 
to earnings in Canada, and are probably reliable as approximate 
estimates for one year. But it has to be remembered that the far- 
mer’s earnings vary as the seasons vary; also that the unknown fac- 
tors, including the value of farm products used in the farmer’s home, 
would make a considerable addition to the income, when compari- 
sons are made with those who pay town prices for food and high 
rents for their dwellings. In any case the general conclusion which 
may be arrived at in regard to this matter is that the opportunities 
of the farmer to accumulate wealth are too few, otherwise more men 
of ability would be attracted to the industry of agriculture. What- 
ever we can do by improved methods and organization to increase 
farm earnings without adding to the cost of the products to the con- 
sumer needs to be done in the national interest. Considering the 
small margin available in the farmer’s total income to pay interest on 
loans, and to meet freight charges on small shipments of produce, 
it is evidently important that he should have facilities for obtaining 
cheap capital and improved means of distribution. 


RURAL PRODUCTION 


In the 1911 Census the following figures are given, showing the 
capital, earnings and products of manufacturing industries in the 
urban and rural districts of Canada for 1910 and 1900:— 


—— Se .- —»| — 


Capital | Earnings Products Capital Earnings | Products 


Urban |928,939,482/193,355,373| 901,770,217| 347,435,241 | 90,347,067 |361,354,833 
Rural |318,647,127| 47,653,043) 264,205,422) 99,481,264 | 22,902,283 |119,698,542 


We have also seen that the total value of cereals produced in 1911 
amounted to $597,926,000. In addition there is the stock on agricul- 
tural holdings of Canada of a total value of $615,457,883—a large 
portion of which value is converted into cash each year and forms a 
product from the farm. 

We thus see the relatively great importance of production in 
rural areas and have an indication of close connection between that 
production and manufacturing in the urban centres. In the United 
States, 42 per cent of the materials used in manufacture are said to 
come from the farm, which also contributes 70 per cent of the coun- 
try’s exports. The fact that during the year 1911, Canada 
imported $72,315,243 in value of agricultural produce and fish is 
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not a matter which can be regarded with complacency, especially 
in view of the extent of the agricultural areas, on which large sums 
have been spent for development, still unused, in close proximity 
to railways and towns. Where there is good land lying idle 
in the vicinity of existing means of transportation, and in 
a state of partial improvement, it is unsound either to con- 
tinue to import what might be produced on such land or to 
spend money in new equipment to open up remote regions which can 
be allowed to wait till the equipment already available is put to greater 
use. This is an additional reason for encouraging greater production 
and the settlement of more population in the older parts of the pro- 
vinces near to railways and towns. The fact that most of this terri- 
tory has been alienated from the Crown presents a difficulty in con- 
nection with its more intensive settlement and improvement; but it 
is not an insuperable difficulty and it should be faced. 


If the figures in the above tables regarding production 
are attainable under present conditions how much greater may 
production become with proper organization and with the fuller 
opportunities which are capable of being provided? How much 
greater might have been the production in past years if the 
tural population had not been attracted in such large numbers 
to other lands, and how much greater may it be in future if we make 
a real effort to conserve our population and to artificially increase 
the fertility of the soil. As the Chairman of the Commission of Con- 
servation has pointed out, Canada is in need of intelligent applica- 
tion of scientific methods to increase output from the land if it is 
going to successfully compete with other nations. Even in regard to 
wheat, which is the staple product of the western lands, we only 
produced an average of 22.29 bushels per acre in 1914 and 1915, as 
against 32.25 bushels in Great Britain. 


The migration of the farming population has also resulted 
in the desertion of the rural villages in many counties. In 
Rural Life in Canada, Rev. John McDougall refers to his early experi- 
ence in the county of Grenville, where, 40 years ago,“‘each hamlet had 
its corps of trained and skilled workmen, with sturdily built homes, 
making the rich contribution to community life that skilled craftsmen 
bring. The essential industries were everywhere represented. The 
village had a fairly self sufficing economic life.’ The re-creation of 
the rural village in the older counties and the creation of rural villages 
in the new territory being opened up are needed to give stability to 
rural life in Canada. 
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MINING, LUMBERING AND FISHING INDUSTRIES 


While the greatest volume of production in Canada comes from 
agriculture and rural manufacturing, and while these industries employ 
the great majority of workers, there are other important industries 
which may be classified as rural. These include mining, lumbering 
and fishing. The workers engaged in agriculture, according to the 
census of 1911, number 933,735,* and in fishing, hunting, forestry 
and mining 217,097, Those engaged in manufacture, trade and 
merchandising amount to 708,886. Of the workers in the building 
trades (246,201), civil and municipal government (76,604), profes- 
sions (120,616), and transportation (217,544), a considerable pro- 
portion belong to the rural population. (Figure 3). It may, 
therefore, be computed that more than half the workers in Canada 
in 1911 were directly engaged in rural production and, of the other 
half, a large proportion were employed as middlemen and distribu- 
tors for the farmers, the miners, the woodmen and the fishermen. 
The manufacturers and distributors are better organized than those 
engaged in producing food and raw materials and no doubt this ac- 
counts, in a considerable measure, for the relatively large share which 
the two former receive in the profits of production. The remedy for 
this is not to be found in lessening the efficiency and weakening the 
organization of those engaged in manufacture and distribution, but 
in improving the efficiency and organization of those engaged in sup- 
plying the raw materials. 

In so far as the cost of living has been increased as a 
result of the falling off in production it can only be reduced 
by increasing production. But increased production can only 
be obtained as a permanent “condition if the profits of the pro- 
ducer provide the stimuli necessary to encourage him to produce. 
These profits will only be obtained if he is better organized and enjoys 
the benefit of co-operation and greater convenience for distribution 
to enable him to lessen the cost of production on the one hand and 
to secure a larger share of the price paid by the consumer on the 
other hand.{ This applies more to agriculture than to the other 
rural industries. The industries of mining and lumbering are, for 
the most part, in the hands of large corporations who can obtain 
cheap transportation and cheap capital, and organize their own dis- 
tribution. 


* Table 26, page 91, Canada Year Book, 1915. 

+ It is usually assumed that excessive profits are made by middlemen, but 
lack of co-operative organization and defective methods of distribution probably 
absorb most of the difference between the price received by the producer and that 
paid by the consumer. 
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The following are the values of the fisheries and minerals pro- 
duced in Canada in 1915:* 


PASTIOTIES A Ce MUU Rs Meet i honed bar $31,264,631 
1 ee toa grad (SEB PA RIMS OCR TD IR CO 138,513,750 


The total value of the forest products in 1915is givenas $172,- 
880,000; the amount exported in 1915 is given as $42,650,683, against 
which lumber, etc., of a value of $9,613,891 was imported. An un- 
satisfactory feature is that more minerals are imported than exported, 
the respective figures being $51,740,989 and $54,171,002. This is 
due to the fact that the most thickly populated parts of Canada 
rely for fuel on imported coal—this being responsible for no less than 
$37,063,459 of the amount of mineral imports. How to lessen the 
reliance of Canada on coal imports, and how to put its great water- 
powers to more use is one of the great problems to be faced in Canada. 
Recent events have shown how serious it is and how much more seri- 
ous it might become. 

We thus see that rural development in Canada covers a much 
wider field than is covered by agriculture and rural manufacturing, 
and that regard has also to be paid to the important and rapidly 
growing industries connected with the produce of the mines, the 
forest and the fisheries.T 


New DEVELOPMENTS OF RURAL INDUSTRIES 


Particularly in connection with the mines, enormous develop- 
ments are likely to take place in the future. New towns are likely 
to be created and new demands made for more population. In the 
past, mining operations have been carried on with too little regard 
to the standard of comfort and living conditions of those engaged in 
them. The housing conditions at Cobalt, Sudbury, and in the min- 
ing valleys of the western provinces have hardly been satisfactory 
from any point of view. One result of this is that fewer Canadian 
or British born workers are attracted to mining than to other indus- 
tries, and reliance has to be placed on a less efficient class of workers 
than might be obtained if the employers were made responsible for 
providing better living conditions. Compared with 72 per cent of 
the workers engaged in agriculture, there are little over 46 per cent 
of the miners born in Canada. This is both a cause and an effect of 


* Canada Year Book, 1915. 


t The resources of Canada in soil, in mine, and in forest, have scarcely been 
scratched. The grasp of Canada upon their responsibilities has hardly been felt. 
The time is coming, and is near at hand, when the Dominion will experience the 
onrush of new and powerful energies that only a mighty struggle with self, and a 
victory over self, could have awakened.—Chrtstsan Science Monstor, Boston, U.S.A. 
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bad living conditions. The death rate among miners in Canada is 
higher than in any other country. A mining population needs more 
government control than the population of the cities and agricultural 
districts and they usually suffer from having a low standard of hous- 
ing and sanitary conditions, and an absence of social facilities which 
diminishes their producing power and moral stability.* The respon- 
sibility for securing improvement of these conditions rests partly 
with the mining corporations, but in a greater degree with the govern- 
ing authorities who are primarily interested in the public welfare. 
Where mining is carried on in the neighbourhood of fertile land, 
such as in the valleys of British Columbia, there are opportunities 
for creating healthy and permanent towns without much aid from 
the government or the mining operators; but in more barren regions, 
where mining is profitable, but where farming cannot be made suc- 
cessful, it is more difficult to secure healthy conditions of settlement, 
and it is in such areas that the responsibility of the government and 
the operating companies are greatest. In recent years some mining 
corporations have recognized the need for improved housing con- 
ditions and have laid out and built model villages around their mines. 


New developments are also taking place in connection with the 
lumber industry which seem likely to revive its prosperity on lines 
which will be productive of permanent settlement. With the growth 
of the pulp industry and the building of new mills in proximity 
to the available timber limits, and at points where ample water- 
power is available, many opportunities are now arising for plann- 
ing and developing new towns in rural territory. Under the old 
conditions the workers engaged in this industry lived in temporary 
lumber camps in the winter and migrated to the saw-mill in the 
town or worked on the farms in the summer. As is shown in the 
investigation made into the Trent Watershed regions the forest areas 
are poorly adapted for successful farming and the combination 
of lumbering and farming in such areas often produces poverty and 
degeneration. On the other hand the unsettled and migratory ten- 
dencies of the lumber worker who, after having accumulated the 
savings of a winter’s work in the bush, returns to the city, cause him 


* The problem presented to the operator (of mines) is how to obtain labour, 
and, after obtaining it, make it efficient and keep it contented. One of the great 
drawbacks to this is due in a great measure to the fact that mining operations are 
usually carried on in out of the way and unattractive places; again, as the life of 
the mine is limited, there is little or nothing to encourage the labouring-man to settle 
down and establish a home.—W. J. Dick, in the Eighth Annual Report of the Com- 
msssion of Conservatson. 
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to be more or less of a spendthrift and a less efficient citizen than he 
would be with more stable and regular employment. 


The pulp industry will involve a more elaborate process of manu- 
facturing than the saw-mill and will lead to the creation of large village 
communities with opportunities for creating a healthy social life. 


The pulp manufacturers who are developing these new industries 
are showing an enlightened self-interest in planning and developing 
the towns around their mills so that healthy and attractive housing 
conditions will be provided for their employees. One of the reasons 
for this is, as one of the largest manufacturers has stated, that experi- 
ence has taught them that the best workers can only be secured if 
the living conditions are satisfactory. When such industries are 
established without proper provision being made for housing it has 
been found that good engineers, chemists and foremen are difficu t 
to obtain even on the offer of higher wages than are available in 
towns possessing better environment. It is no longer regarded as 
good business policy to make money out of the sub-division of the 
land which is required for the homes of the workers, nor to leave the 
building of these homes and the lay-out of the towns to the haphazard 
and greedy methods of land speculators. 


Where new mills are being established the planning and regula- 
tion of the building development needs to be accompanied by measures 
to prevent the wholesale destruction of forest growth; and reason- 
able restriction of the use of water-powers to prevent deterioration 
of forest floors and agricultural lands. 


Improvement of fishing villages presentsa difficult problem, but 
much can be done by more education of the fishermen and better 
leadership on the part of those who administer public affairs of fish- 
ing communities. Greater attention is likely to be given in the future 
to the creation of small manufacturing industries in fishing villages, 
particularly in connection with the utilization of fish waste for com- 
mercial purposes, and this will result in securing an increase of popu- 
lation and in creating a demand on the part of fishermen for improved 
facilities for distribution and better social conditions. The better- 
ment of agricultural conditions round fishing centres and the making 
of good roads will react on these centres and result in their improve- 
ment. In any event it is evident that there is need for improved 
conditions and for more efficient municipal control in such centres. 


WATER-POWERS 


Extensive developments may be expected in the future in the 
utilization of the immense reserves of water-power in the Dominion, 
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and in the potentialities which they possess for creatipg rural indus- 
tries and new towns. In a report on the Water-Powers of Can- 
ada* published by the Commission of Conservation in 1911, the 
following is the first of the conclusions summarized in the introduc- 
tory survey: 

‘“‘Water-power is dependent, primarily, upon precipitation. 
Other interests, such as municipal and domestic water supply, navi- 
gation, agriculture and irrigation are likewise dependent upon the 
same source. The subject of water-powers, therefore, can not be 
properly considered without making fair allowances for the demands 
of the other interests that have just claims upon water as a natural 
resource.” 


The importance of making an adequate survey and an intelli- 
gent classification of the water-powers and of the physical circum- 
stances associated with them is referred to in the above report. The 
authors point out that it is as unreasonable not to differentiate be- 
tween water-powers as it would be not to differentiate between tim- 
ber tracts, mineral lands, etc. This is the same claim that is made 
by authorities in regard to all natural resources and that is made in 
this report in regard to land resources. 


Underground waters are essential to sustain the forests and the 
general fertility of *he soil for agricultural purposes and no scheme 
of survey or classification of land would be complete without a study 
being made of the sources of supply of water and the uses to which 
the water-power could safely be put. ‘‘The water is necessary to 
the soil and the soil, with its plant growth, is necessary to the econo- 
mica. distribution of the water.” 


In selecting sites for new towns more regard should be paid to 
the possibilities of using water-power to generate electricity for in- 
dustrial purposes. 


The great irrigation schemes carried out by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and other companies in the western provinces indicate the 
enormous possibilities of the use of water in promoting successful 
and more intensive land settlement. 


Past TENDENCIES OF INDUSTRIAL GROWTH IN SMALL TOWNS AND 
RURAL AREAS 


Reference has already been made to the desertion of rural vil- 
lages as a result of agricultural depression in certain districts. The 


* Report on “ Water-Powers of Canada,’ by Leo. G. Denis, B. Sc., E.E., 
and Arthur V. White, C.E., Commission of Conservation, 1911. 
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conservation of village life by means of the promotion of rural indus- 
tries is a matter of great importance. 

The question of promoting new and extending existing indus- 
tries in rural areas will be dealt with in a later chapter, but at this 
point attention may be drawn to the great developments which have 
already taken place in Canada in that direction. We have seen that 
between 1901 and 1911 no less than 142 new towns were created, 
having a population of 1,500 or less. Many of these new towns 
are in rich agricultural regions, where distributive and social centres 
are needed and where they can obtain the needed staying power from 
the surrounding territory. Others, however, will only succeed in 
proportion as they have the facilities to enable smail manufacturing 
industries to be promoted, and as they succeed in organizing these 
industries. 

The wealth of old Ontario lies largely in the small indus- 
trial town, and while great cities like Toronto are no better from a 
point of view of public health and convenience than some of the great 
cities of America and Europe, the average small town of Ontario is 
probably superior in regard to the general average prosperity and 
living conditions of their citizens to any towns of a similar size in 
other countries. The creation of small towns in rural areas is a much 
healthier and more stable form of development than the expansion 
of large cities. Of the towns having a population of from 1,000 to 
5,000 in population in 1911, 233 showed increases in the eight main- 
land provinces between 1901 and 1911, as follows: 


NOVd DCOLIa a 15 New Brunswick................ 9 
CONE DEC EUs eRe war stom 81 CNPariG ee Me ae ee 82 
Manitobalt. 2 Oe ii 9 Saskatchewan onions, 10 
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In the eight mainland provinces no less than 529 towns or vil- 
lages having a population of 1,000 or under were either not in exist- 
ence in 1901, or increased in population between 1901 and 1911. As 
against 81 of these towns which increased in population in Quebec, 
only four showed a decrease. 


The growth of these towns represented an accumulated develop- 
ment of manufacturing and mining industry in each province of great 
aggregate volume and importance. A few years prior to 1901 the 
control of the planning and development of a great many of these 
towns was vested in rural municipalities and their present condition 
reflects the good or bad management and direction they received in 
the initial rural stages of growth. During the next twenty or thirty 
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under 5000,and in rural districts over 5000 


Growth of Population in Small Cities, Towns and Rural Districts, Compared with 
Growth in the Larger Cities. See Page 43. 
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Increase of Population in Suburban Zones in the United States. 
(From “Satellite Cities’’ by Graham Romeyn Taylor) 
See Page 43 
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years new industrial development in rural areas will take place,— 
and should be encouraged to take place to a greater extent than 
hitherto. The better planning and direction of these new develop- 
ments by rural municipalities is greatly needed in the interest of 
increased production and rational development. 


In addition to the industrial growth which is taking place within 
rural areas as a natural outcome of rural development, there is a 
strong tendency in Canada, as in England and America, for large 
manufacturers to move from large urban centres to rural and semi- 
rural districts. The improvement in railway systems in territory 
surrounding large cities, the development of the hydro-radials, and 
the making of good roads, together with the increased pressure of 
taxation in congested centres, are all contributing to a new movement 
of industries and population from large cities to rural and semi-rural 
areas. The same tendency in Great Britain has influenced urban 
and rural development in that country for the past 20 years and was 
the chief argument used to secure the necessary support to enable 
the first Garden City to be established in England. In the United 
States the increase of workers in thirteen large cities was only 40.8 
per cent in ten years, whereas it was 97.7 per cent. in the semi-rural 
zones surrounding these cities during the same period. Mr. Graham 
Romeyn Taylor, in Satellite Cities, describes this movement as a 
“sweeping current,’’ which is being accelerated by all that is being 
done to improve transportation. (Figures 4 and 5.) 


In Canada the same movement has begun, and we find satellite 
towns and industrial villages growing up in the open country around 
the large cities of Montreal and Toronto, and a more rapid increase 
of population in the outer than in the nearer suburbs. When the 
United States Steel Corporation came to Canada, it selected a site 
and purchased farm land in a purely rural area outside of Windsor, 
Ontario, to erect its plant and build its own town. 


This question of industrial decentralization is of importance 
from the point of view of rural development. It isa natural and grow- 
ing tendency, and as such indicates the practicability of artificially 
promoting industrial village centres and rural industries. Under present 
conditions decentralization does harm to production around cities, 
since it is accompanied by the worst and most intensive forms of 
land speculation, which means that great areas of land are sub-divid- 
ed and exploited for building that should be left in cultivation. It 
is also harmful from a sanitary point of view, owing to the fact that 
the rural authorities often look upon these encroachments of urban 
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population with disfavour, as causing them added responsibility and 
expense. Unfortunately they do not think it necessary to apply other 
than rural standards of sanitation to the urban conditions thus 
created. Properly organized, however, the movement should help to 
increase production by bringing consumer and producer nearer to 
each other, and if proper planning regulations were made and enforced, 
unhealthy land speculation and improper sanitary conditions in con- 
nection with these new developments would be prevented. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusionitis contended that, notwithstanding the comparatively 
sound lines on which distribution of population has proceeded in Canada, 
there 1s abundant evidence that the settlement of considerable areas of 
unsuitable or inaccessible land, and the absentee and speculative owner- 
ship of large areas of fertile and accessible land, have produced serious 
social and economic problems which urgently need solution; that while 
there has been a satisfactory increase of population, production and wealth 
an Canada, there has been an inadequate appreciation of the wmportance 
of conserving and developing human resources, and that the great poten- 
tialities of Canada, in respect of natural resources; the tendencies which 
are at work as a result of improved methods of transportation and the 
opening up of new industries, and the prospects which these afford for 
obtaining greatly increased population in the near future make it of vital 
importance that there should be a national stock-taking of all resources 
and a sound economic foundation laid on which to build the structure of 
future development. 


CHAPTER III 


Present Systems of Surveying and Planning Land 
in Rural Areas 


Present system of surveying land in rural districts. Dominion surveys. 
Provincial surveys. Township planning. Fixing road reserva- 
tions. Reservation of land adjoining lakes and watercourses. 
Object of surveys. Radial plans. Proposed scheme for townsite 
in Northern Ontario. Manitoba scheme. Practicability of com- 
munity settlements. Diagrams illustrating certain principles of 
planning rural areas. Townsite and building sub-division plans 
in rural areas. Effect of rural on urban planning. Ancient 
rectangular plans. The beginnings of urban planning. Present 
control of sub-division surveys. Land classtfication. 


PRESENT SYSTEM OF SURVEYING LAND IN RURAL DISTRICTS 


S a general rule there has been no proper planning of rural and 
A urban areas in Canada—merely adherence to a rectangular 
system of survey. Land has been divided according to cer- 

tain principles laid down by land surveyors, to whom have been assigned 
greater responsibilities in defining boundaries of municipal areas and 
land divisions than in older countries. The system originated in the 
United States.. Both in its inception and development it appears 
to have been designed to promote speculation — both private and 
public—rather than the economic use of the land.* From the sur- 
veyor’s point of view it appears to have been influenced in its growth 
by two main considerations. These were, first, the necessity of mapping 
out the territory on a geometrical plan, without regard to the physical 
features of the surface of the land owing to the vastness of the areas 
to be dealt with, and, second, the need for accuracy and simplicity 
in defining boundaries of the different units of a geometrical system. 


* The intention of the Government of the United States was not to promote 
speculation but that was the inevitable result of the system. In 1796 a minimum 
price of $1 was charged per acre, and was later raised to $2, with the purpose of 
stopping speculation, but this did not prevent wholesale speculation from being 
carried on. The Homestead Act was not passed till 1862, but no change was made 
in the system of survey. Over 250,000,000 acres of land were alienated under that 
Act. See also article on “The Settlement of Public Lands in the United States,” in 
Vol. VI, No. 3, of Bulletin issued by Canadian Commissioner of Fnternational Insts- 
tute of Agriculture. 
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Another influence was of a political-rather than of an engineering 
character. A regular and comprehensive system had to be adopted 
to enable large areas to be surveyed in advance of settlement for 
government purposes. Population had to be attracted by the offer 
of free homesteads or cheap land, without time and thought being 
given to the planning and classification of the land for economic 
use and development, or to the distribution of the population to secure 
successful and permanent settlement. The population thus attracted 
or anticipated, gave a stimulus to both private and public speculation 
in the development of natural resources and means of transportation. 
Everything that contributed to that stimulus was encouraged, and 
anything that militated against it became an object of criticism as 
an interference with the free play of natural forces. Having regard 
to this speculative tendency, and to the need for meeting the competi- 
tion of other countries in attracting population, the kind of planning 
or surveying adopted probably served its purpose. But it permitted no 
discretion or intelligence to be exercised by the surveyor beyond 
what was required to accurately define and locate the boundaries 
according to a rigid and inelastic system. 


Proper planning should follow no hard and fast rule. It should 
intelligently dispose the boundaries of at least the smaller divisions 
of land to suit industrial requirements, to conform to the natural con- 
ditions and physical features of the locality, and to provide for the 
most economical, convenient and healthy development. The Ameri- 
can system, adopted in Canada, is unsound, to the extent that it 
falls short of this standard, even if it could claim to be simple and accu- 
rate and to have succeeded for a time in attracting population by specu- 
lative means. Of course, it is not claimed that a new ccuntry can be 
developed without speculation, or that properly regulated speculation 
is injurious.* What is injurious is when speculation is the object of 
development. Every large railway enterprise is a great specu- 
lation, but, if the sole object in constructing a railway is to create 
and speculate in land values, it may become a social pest instead of 
an instrument of sound development. A government may be a specu- 
lator of an injurious kind if it stimulates immigration and land settle- 
ment without proper plans of development, and without proper regard 
to the social and economic needs of the settlers, although it may re- 
ceive no actual coin in the process. The proper object of develop- 
ment should be production based on healthy living conditions, and 
not the mere accretion of numbers. When that is the object of a 


* See Chapter IV. 
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government it will not unduly facilitate land settlement until the land 
is properly planned and classified for the purpose, and until steps are 
taken to prevent injurious speculation. 

In Appendix A, a description is given by Mr. H. L. Seymour 
_ of the systems which are employed in the different provinces. It will 
be seen that they all involve the use of the straight line and the right 
angle right down through the whole series of divisions of the land, 
including the boundaries of provinces, of counties, of townships, of 
quarter-sections (homestead subdivisions), and of building subdivi- 
sions or lots, and that the duty of the surveyor consists in following 
a plan prescribed for him. 


DOMINION SURVEYS 


Under the Dominion Lands Surveys Act of 1908 land is required 
to be laid out in quadrilateral townships, each containing 36 sections, 
and each section divided into quarter sections of 160 acres. While, 
however, this system is adopted for general purposes, the Surveyor- 
General has power, with the authority of his Minister, to depart 
from the system in respect of certain lands. As Mr. Seymour points 
out, lands bordering on a river or watercourse can be surveyed or 
laid out in such manner and with such roads as appear desirable. 
Under such conditions it is provided that, in the case of settlements 
already in existence, a road 66 ft. wide has to be laid out across the 
settlement in the most convenient location. 

Surveys are now made more accurate and elaborate than for- 
merly, and a good beginning has been made in recent years in col- 
lecting information regarding the situation and character of townships. 
This survey, however, is not sufficient and is too general in character, to 
provide a basis for classification or a proper system of settlement.” A 
series of reports from surveyors’ field books has been published, 
giving particulars of the nature of the soil, timber, water supplies 
and powers, climate, etc. It is thus seen that the surveying department 
of the Dominion Government now recognizes the advantage of 
obtaining more complete information regarding the character of the 
land when it is surveyed. The fact that the department reserves 
to itself and exercises the power to vary the survey for small areas 
in certain circumstances shows that there would be no difficulty in 
making a similar variation in respect of larger areas. 


PROVINCIAL SURVEYS 
Writing, in 1906, with regard to the system in vogue in Ontario, 
Mr. J. F. Whitson, O.L.S., who is now representative of the Pro- 
vincial Government in Northern Ontario, stated that one-quarter 
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of the agricultural land in that province was not then surveyed, 
and “if changed conditions of agriculture within recent years require 
some change in the system of survey it is not too late for the govern- 
ment to make the change.’’ Referring to the advantages of closer 
settlement in the clay belt Mr. Whitson said :— 

In a wooded country, such as Northern Ontario, while it is a 
great advantage to the settler to have a liberal frontage to his lot, 4 
1s of greater importance to have concentrated on one line of road two lines 
of farms as closely situate as practicable, as clearings are more quickly 
made. They unite their labour in opening and maintaining the same 
line of road and combine the more readily in rendering aid to each 
other when united efforts are required, the population is less scattered, 
and schools and places of worship can be reached with less incon- 
venience, and this 1s one if not the most important feature in a new 
settlement. Many a farmer with a numerous small family is driven 
from his backwoods home with its many advantages and prospects, 
for waht of schools, or rather because, for nearly half the year, owing 
to the bad condition of the roads, the children are unable to attend. 

The enormous cost of constructing good roads in a new coun- 
try—between $750 and $1,000 per mile—makes it imperative to 
have no more road allowance than is absolutely necessary to accom- 
modate the public. 

It is unnecessary in this report to go into the merits of the dif- 
ferent systems in vogue in Canada. The Quebec system, with its 
narrow and deep lots, the 1,000-acre system in Ontario, first adopted 
by the Canada Land Company in 1829 and later by the province, 
and the revised system now in force in Ontario, seem to possess great 
advantages over the Dominion square sectional plan as a means of 
securing closer settlement. For 100-acre farms the 1,000-acre sec- 
tion system seems as good as any stereotyped system can be. The new 
system adopted in Northern Ontario does not depart in a material 
degree from the older Ontario systems except in regard to the increase 
of the size of the township from six to nine square miles. There seems 
to be no doubt that for purposes of local government the six-square- 
mile township is too small. ‘Townships should be from twice to four 
times the present area and, as has been proved in some counties, 
this lessens the cost of administration without any loss of efficiency. 


But convenient distribution of the farms and a good road system 
cannot be obtained with any rigid rectangular lay-out. Nature has pro- 
vided rivers, lakes, watersheds, swamps, and mixed areas of good 
and bad land, which should all be allowed to influence municipal 
and farm boundaries. But even natural boundaries are not always 
ideal, and any proper system must have regard to employment of 
intelligence and discretion. In dividing the land for settlement 


Photos by courtesy of Immigration Branch, Dept. of Interior 


BOLTON PASS, BROME COUNTY, QUEBEC 


The character of the topography shown in the above illustrations is typical of a great extent of territory in Canada. 
Such land should be planned so as to obtain the best use of the fertile valleys and make them accessible to the markets. 
The roads in the above views are placed in the proper position, but, under a rectangular plan, their probable direction 
would be across the steep hills and, in the average case, the farm divisions would include only small areas of productive 


land and much that is entirely useless. 
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natural boundaries should be used as alternatives to the artificial lines 
of the surveyor and greater discretion should be employed in deter- 
mining which boundary to use in the smaller units. It is recognized, how- 
ever, that there have been certain difficulties to be surmounted in a 
country where the system of land registration required divisions to be 
made for large areas for settlement before the land could be surveyed in 
detail. For county areas, perhaps, the rectangular system could not be 
greatly improved upon, except by making deviations at the edges of 
lakes and at river intersections. 


TOWNSHIP PLANNING 


It is, however, when we get down to the units or sections that 
lie within the township that greater room for improvement is 
found. Whatever excuse there may have been in the past for rigid 
adherence to the rectangular sections, because of the want of men and 
organization to plan these sections with some regard to physical 
conditions and future development, there is no longer any excuse for 
such adherence—although in the case of purely level land, without 
river intersections, this kind of plan is satisfactory from some points 
of view. 


In territory to be opened up in future a more elastic system of 
planning should be followed within township boundaries, and regard 
should be paid to future development, to existing railways, topo- 
graphy, character of soil, and other physical considerations, without 
any sacrifice of accuracy. The increased cost of making more detailed 
surveys than at present would be small compared with the saving that 
could be effected in getting roads in the right place, in lessening the 
length of roads, and in securing economic distribution of the land; 
and also compared with the advantages which could be obtained 
in greater convenience and healthier conditions of develop- 
ment. Moreover, the surveys need not be _ spread over 
such large areas and should follow a more concentrated system 
of land settlement, dealing first with the more fertile lands and with 
those lying nearest to the means of distribution. It is a fact that, 
even with the absence of any plan of agricultural areas in older coun- 
tries like England, the results are better in important respects than in 
Canada with its rectangular system, because, in the former case, 
some purpose of using and developing the land has been the primary 
consideration in its planning, rather than simplicity and accuracy of 
arrangement to suit a particular mode of placing settlers. There 
are still enormous areas of new territory in Quebec, Ontario, and in 
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the western provinces where some improvement in system might be 


adopted. 

{In parts of organized territory already divided and, to a more 
or less extent, alienated in homesteads, some readjustment is still 
possible, and in any event control of future development and of areas 
where cancellation has taken place can be provided. There are 
large areas of uncleared and swampy land near to towns and rail- 
ways which can be rendered fertile at reasonable cost for clearance 
and drainage, and a thorough survey of such land should be made 
with 1 view to securing its improvement and development. But 
any rcplanning as distinct from regulation of future growth of such 
territory raises difficulties which can only be partly and slowly 
overcome under expert advice. The whole matter should be 
dealt with by a system so designed as to gradually secure closer 
settlement, better facilities for making farming more attractive 
and profitable than is practicable under the present method and for 
the reduction of the unnecessary lengths of road reservations. Every 
township boundary could be determined under the present system, 
but no land should be homesteaded, or boundaries fixed, within the 
township boundary until a proper plan of development for the whole 
township was prepared and approved by an efficient director of sur- 
veys acting in collaboration with a skilled director of planning 
in each province. The farms should be laid out with proper regard 
to the fullest and best use of the land, to convenience and ease of 
access, to obtaining facilities for water supply, transportation, health, 
amenity, etc., while the highway system would accord with a provincial 
plan of main highways. 


A sketch showing the effect of one of the present systems, in 
causing absurd intersections of land, is shown in figure 6. 
{It shows the boundary of farms in which small pieces of 
land are cut off on one side of an unfordable river, making them 
entirely useless to the farmers. In such cases the farmers may sell 
the isolated portions to adjoining farmers, but that does not lessen 
the absurdity of the plan. It also shows an area of 160 acres of good 
farm land surrounded by rock and swamp of no.agricultural value. 
This area is divided into four sections, which means that the farms 
have each only a small acreage of land suitable for cultivation, and 
even then only accessible across a swamp. Whatever may be the 
proper kind of division in a case of this kind it is obvious that some 
system should be adopted which would have regard to the use to 
which the land was to be put. 
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Ontario Survey showing Road Reservations, including 66 ft. Reservations 
along Water Courses. See Page 51. 
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FIXING ROAD RESERVATIONS 


There are two principal methods employed in fixing road reser- 
vations in connection with the surveys. The method employed in 
the Dominion surveys for western lands fixes the roads as shown on 
figure D. in appendix A. without regard to physical or topographical 
conditions. The other method, which has been used in Quebec and 
is now the practice in Northern Ontario, is to reserve five per cent of 
the land for roads, leaving the exact location to be afterwards deter- 
mined. Neither system permits of the proper planning of the roads, 
although the latter method is best in allowing discretion to be 
exercised. But it does not work out satisfactorily in practice, because 
vested interests are created in the homesteads before the sites of 
the roads are fixed, and the planning is largely governed by the sel- 
fishness and idiosyncrasies of individual farmers, or groups of farm- 
ers, who are only interested in securing the location of roads to suit 
their own separate requirements. In either case roads are usually 
made to follow the straight lines of the farm boundaries, hills are 
ignored, and stretches of muskeg or swamp are crossed where good 
road foundations and satisfactory drainage cannot be obtained. 


RESERVATION OF LAND ADJOINING LAKES AND WATERCOURSES 


In Ontario and other provinces governments now require that a 
width of 66 feet of land be reserved round lakes and along the banks 
of rivers. The effect of this reservation is shown on the division 
plan illustrated in figure 7. It prevents the encroachment of 
undesirable erections along the edges of watercourses and provides 
space for road communication between the farms with water frontage. 
The principle of reserving these strips of land is a sound one, and in 
time great public benefit will be derived as a result of its application. 
But so far as securing protection of the waterfront is concerned little 
advantage seems to be gained, and inconvenience to owners 
may be caused by fixing an arbitrary width of 66 feet in all cases. 
The width reserved should be determined according to the nature 
and situation of the land. In some cases high rocky cliffs and in 
others great stretches of swamp surround water areas; such land has 
no value for private use, and could be retained in public ownership 
in wide stretches for forest reserves or other purposes. On the other 
hand the reservation of the strips for road space is frequently of no 
use owing to the topographical conditions. Even short lengths of 
road for purely farm purposes cannot be made along steep banks 
or across swamps. Again when the banks of rivers or lakes consist 
of hard level land the roads have to wind in and out following every 
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bend and twist of the water area, and there is no latitude for improv- 
ing the alignment to shorten distances or avoid the tortuous windings. 


While, therefore, it is desirable to protect the edges of the water 
areas and to have roads in many cases running nearly parallel with 
rivers and around lakes, the roads should be designed as part of 
a plan and should not follow a meaningless and arbitrary line. , As 
at present laid out they are merely an expedient to get over one of 
the anomalies of the present system of fixing the farm boun- 
daries. The division of many of the farms shown on figure 7 
leads to great waste of land, to the splitting up of homesteads 
adjoining water areas in shapes and sizes that cannot be used or 
developed, to the placing of roads in the worst positions to secure 
bridges over streams, and to cul-de-sac roads running to an end at 
the water edge or at the foot of steep hills. 


The system of land survey in the railway belts of the western 
provinces is not only unsatisfactory, as a system of planning, but 
the method which has been adopted, of allocating certain sections 
to the railway companies and other sections to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, interspersed with other sections retained by the Dominion 
Government, makes proper planning impossible—unless by co-oper- 
ation between the companies and the government before settle- 
ment takes place. In this case there is not only a hard and fast 
system of sub-division, but also a separate ownership of alternative 
sections, which adds to the difficulty of applying any discretion to 
the planning of the areas. A township allocated according to this 
system is show on figure 8. 


OBJECT OF SURVEYS 


In spite of their defects, however, it is probable that no better 
series of systems of surveying lands could have been devised when we 
have regard to the object of making the surveys. That object—im- 
portant in itselfi—was to secure accurate measurements and divisions 
of the land for rapid settlement; and the fact that it did not include a 
topographical survey, a scheme of classification of the land and plan- 
ning of the roads was no fault of the surveyor. His duties have been cir- 
cumscribed within a narrow radius and within that radius he has 
performed his task with great skill and energy. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Deville, the Surveyor General, the surveyors of Canada 
have given able and devoted service to the country, and it is 
necessary to make it quite clear that what is objected to is not 
the work or methods of the surveyor, nor the rectangular system as 
a means to secure accurate measurement, but to the scope of the sur- 
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-veyor’s duties having been too limited, and to the rectangular system 
as a plan for land settlement. The surveyor should not only measure 
the land, but make a survey of its conditions in the real sense; and 
the rectangular survey should not be the plan for settlement, but only 
provide the basis on which a proper development plan for each township 
should be prepared. 


Objections have occasionally been made to the system of rec- 
tangular survey by those who have noted its defects as a plan of land 
development; but as it is not a plan of land development at all, and 
as its geometrical and rigid character make it unsuitable for such a 
plan, the survey should not be objected to on that ground. The 
objection should be to the facts that a survey designed for one pur- 
pose is used as a plan for another purpose, that it is so used without 
regard being paid to the soil, topography and future development, 
and that farms are divided and roads located without any properly 
conceived development scheme being prepared for the areas in which 
they are situated. 

RADIAL PLANS 


As one of the main objects of a proper land development scheme 
must be to group the population and design the location of the roads 
so as to secure the greatest efficiency in production, facilities for co- 
operation, etc., it follows that, other things being equal, a radial 
system of laying out roads—in which the roads would converge in a 
direct line to a common centre in each township or larger area—would 
best serve these objects. But there are serious objections to the radial 
plan when prepared in geometrical form and without regard to the 
shape of the farms, which in most radial plans have to be triangular 
in shape. Farmers prefer to have square farms and square fields 
and to that extent they are firm believers in the square plan. They 
have to be persuaded that any departure from the square plan is for 
a good reason. While not usually opposed to oblong farms designed . 
to give them access to rivers or to give them fewer and better roads, 
they object to the sharp corners of triangular fields. As a general 
rule triangular shaped fields should be avoided, but in a properly con- 
ceived design, which included radial lines for the principal highways, 
very few triangular fields need be included. 


It is unfortunate that farmers seem to imagine that the reser- 
vation of useless road spaces along the boundaries of their farms is 
of more advantage than securing good roads in the best positions 
and affording the most direct access to the railway or village. Ifa 
practical experiment could be carried out on a sufficiently large scale, 
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and the saving and facilities obtainable under a radial plan could be 
demonstrated, probably the advantages would be found to outweigh 
the disadvantages. However that may be, there is not much to choose 
between the two kinds of plans, if they are merely geometrical de- 
signs, for general application. 

Over twenty years ago Sir William Van Horne prepared a radial 
scheme for a township, but nothing was done to carry it out. 
This design is illustrated on figure 9, and is taken from a 
sketch prepared from memory by Dr. Deville. The lengths of roads 
and fences required to be provided under this scheme did not differ 
materially from those which are necessary in the rectangular plan. 
Under this radial scheme, however, the greatest distance which the 
settler requires to travel is 2.8 miles and for more than half of the set- 
tlers, the distance does not exceed two miles. In the typical rectangu- 
lar plan the settler has to travel as much as five miles to reach the 
centre of the township. 

In a letter addressed to Mr. James A. Smart, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in 1897, Dr. Deville makes the following com- 
ment on this scheme: 


The saving in the cost of survey would be considerable. 


No reason occurs to me why, in flat prairie, all the advantages 
claimed for the proposed plan should not be realized. The only 
serious objection is that, in a rolling country, the central village and 
the small hamlets might fall in undesirable places. An eligible site 
may, however, always be found at some section corner which can be 
taken as the central point and from which the system can be extended 
in all directions, but this would involve some sacrifice in the general 
regularity of the plan. 

I am inclined to believe that the Governor in Council has the 
power, under the Dominion Lands Act, to authorize surveys under 
the new plan. Surveys already made can be changed to the new 
plan upon requisition of the Lieutenant Governor with the consent 
of the Governor in Council; no additional survey is needed. 


Dr. Deville’s objection to the possible location of the central 
village is one which can be raised tosurvey plans of whatever pattern 
which are prepared on a definite system of lines without regard to 
topography or other local conditions. The location of the village 
should be one of the first considerations in planning an agricultural 
area; the village should be placed most conveniently to the railway, 
or so located as to enable a good road to connect it with the railway, 
and such questions as those of water and power supplies should be 
considered. No preconceived plan should prevent these matters 
being taken into account. When areas are planned to secure effi- 
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ciency and the economic use and development of the land, it will be 
found that every district will have to be considered on its merits. 
Even on flat prairie land there are local considerations, position of 
railways and rivers, etc., which prevent acceptance of a fixed and 
general system as a means of making the best use of the land. 


Australia also suffers as the result of the adoption of the rectangu- 
lar system of survey as a basis of land division and subdivision. The 
need for some change is expressed in a letter addressed to the Premier 
of Western Australia by Mr. G. M. Nunn, president of the Institution 
of Surveyors of that state, from which the following quotation is taken: 

When providing for settlement in groups, it would be 
advisable to abandon our present rectangular chess-board 
designs for subdivision, and to adopt a system providing for 
radial centres, where a few village lots could be set out, and 
where the settlers could live closer together, and thus enjoy 
a more sociable life. This system would be specially appli- 
cable to the south coast country, where the farms would be 
small in area. It would give better opportunities for visiting 
experts to impart advice. It would stimulate the settler to 
greater effort and would attract tradesmen, storekeepers, etc. 


No doubt there would be the same objections to a radial plan 
as a fixed form of sub-division in Australiaas in Canada. As already 
stated, we should get away from any kind of fixed system—radial 
or rectangular—which is independent of natural conditions. The 
directness of route and closer settlement to be obtained by a radial 
system of roads are only two of the matters to be borne in mind in 
planning, although, other things being equal, the radial lines are pre- 
ferable to the zig-zag roads of the right-angled plan. 


Mr. W. C. Morham, of New Liskeard, who has farmed for some 
years in the clay belt of Northern Ontario, and Mr. A. C. Flumerfelt, 
late Finance Minister of British Columbia, are among those who 
advocate a radial plan. As a result of experience, both as a farmer 
and as reeve of his township, Mr. Morham claims that 80 acres is 
sufficient for a farm, especially for townsmen taking up farming. 


He writes :— 

Such a scheme would make for economy of working and 
largely solve the problem of the rural school, but no scheme 
will be successful so long as land is held vacant . . . It has 
taken me some time to arrive at the best plan for laying out 
the farm communities, and I have adopted the radial system 
rather than the narrow rectangular lots, with the idea of get- 
ting the dwellings close enough together to have a water ser- 
vice to the houses. This, I think, is of immense importance. 
Wedge shaped farms should not be greatly objected to, as 
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the squarest of farms may be crossed by ravines and creeks, 
which are a law unto themselves. 


PROPOSED VILLAGE SCHEME IN NORTHERN ONTARIO 


A plan of a different type is proposed by Mr. William Hender- 
son, who has spent a large portion of the last ten years in Northern 
Ontario and has travelled many thousands of miles through it. The 
significance cf Mr. Henderson’s scheme lies in the fact that he ap- 
proaches the question from the point of view of the social student, 
interested primarily in the moral and physical improvement of the rural 
population, and that, having studied the question from that point of 
view, he has come to the conclusion that proper planning is the first 
thing necessary to secure an effective remedy for unsatisfactory social 
conditions. Whatever the merits or demerits of the details of his 
scheme, it has unquestionable value as indicating some directions in 
which improvement is needed and can be found. 


A plan of Mr. Henderson’s scheme, prepared by H. B. and L. 
A. Dunnington Grubb of Toronto, is shown on figure 10. This 
plan has been prepared without regard to the topographical or 
soil conditions, as it is merely intended for illustration of the prin- 
ciples underlying the scheme. Mr. Henderson gives the following 
description of his proposal and of the reasons which led him to put 


it forward: 

The hundreds of deserted homesteads seen everywhere 
in Northern Ontario, the apparent poverty of a great many 
of the remaining settlers, and, above all, the dissatis- 
faction with existing conditions, together with a desire for 
the amenities of city life, can lead to only one conclusion. 
If the great clay belt, with its vast potential agricultural 
wealth is ever to support a thriving population, a policy in 
regard to land settlement, differing widely to that obtaining 
in the past, must be put into force. 


Until the government and people of Ontario are prepared 
to face the fact that conditions obtaining one hundred years 
ago no longer apply, all future schemes for land settlement 
like those which have been attempted in the past will fail. 
A day has arrived when intelligent and ambitious young 
people, with the experience of a past generation before them, 
will no longer face the privations of pioneer life. The woman 
will no longer be induced to leave the social amenities of the 
city for the isolation and slavery of a backwoods farm and, 
without the woman’s help, the man is impotent. The man 
is unable to see sufficient reward for the years of drudgery 
and toil held out to him. 


When stock farming is not made a specialty, the far- 
mer can operate as efficiently, when living within easy reach 
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of his farm, as he can when living on his farm. In Northern 
Ontario, the pioneer farmer will be unable to attempt stock farm- 
ing for many years, except on a very small scale. If the village 
were surrounded by community grazing land, the live stock 
would never need to be taken to the farm at all. All schemes 
so far proposed for land settlement in Northern Ontario 
presuppose the construction of a good road for the transpor- 
tation of farm produce. Given a good road there is no reason 
why farmers should not live community life in villages with 
city conveniences, and be taken to and from their farms each 
day. 

In the proposed scheme the cost of building blocks of 
dwellings and barns in villages would be less than the cost of 
individual dwellings and barns on each farm. With central 
heating for the village, water supply, electric light and power, 
immense economies in the time of the farmer and his family 
would be effected; with co-operative marketing and supplies, 
great economies and increased profits could be effected; with 
a village school within a few minutes’..walk of every house, the 
children would have more time to help, and with half the 
chores eliminated, the farmers’ time for the six winter months 
would be free and could be employed on lumbering or other 
industries started in the village. 

The scheme calls for the construction of 13 miles of good 
road, giving direct frontage to 171 farms of 80 acres each. 
It is proposed that half of each farm, 40 acres, nearest the 
good road should be allotted to each farmer and sufficient 
cleared and drained to enable him to make a living. A ser- 
vice of motor trucks travelling at suitable hours along the 
two main roads would carry the farmer to and from his fields and 
carry produce. Cheap sheds on the fields, to shelter machin- 
ery and horses, would be the only buildings required. 

It is proposed that all village property, pasture lands, 
allotments, etc., should be the property of a joint stock com- 
pany, with guaranteed bonds and a fixed rate of interest. 
The plans show two types of house for varying sized families, 
the rents to include heating and hot and cold water supply. 
The central heating plant would be run with unmarketable 
wood as fuel, of which there will be an abundant supply for some 
years to come. For the benefit of those with large families, 
or an inclination for the raising of garden produce, half-acre 
allotments in the immediate vicinity of the village are shown. 

The centre of the village would consist of one main street, 
on which would be built such public buildings as are essential 
to any community life. (Figure 12.) 


MANITOBA SCHEME 


As in Northern Ontario so in Western Canada, there are the same 
allegations of poverty and deterioration, due to social isolation, be- 
cause of the failure to recognize that social intercourse is one of the ne- 
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cessities of healthy life, and there are the same kinds of proposals being 
put forward to deal with them, showing the general recognition of 
the need for better planning as a first step in reform. 

Professor A. A. Stoughton, of the University of Manitoba, 
writes as follows* regarding a settlement scheme proposed to be 
carried on in that province: 


The usual homesteading plan of settling families on sec- 
tions or quarter sections, using only the rectangular system of 
road allowance, and marking the centre by a promiscuous group 
of shacks around the railway platform, may have done in the 
past for our immigrants, but for people whose spirit has been 
quickened by the thrilling experiences of the past two years, 
whether in the fighting line or as non-combatants, something 
more than this is necessary. Otherwise our settlers will be- 
come embruited with the loneliness of their isolation and the 
deadening influence of their surroundings, without alleviation 
of any socializing agency. 


It has been amply proved in the discussions of the recent 
Social Welfare Congress that if people living on the land are 
not to degenerate, there must be some sort of community 
life and the opportunity aud the impulse toward a social spirit. 
There must be an incentive to get together. 


It may well be questioned whether any such common ac- 
tivity could be long maintained in the centre of the usual sort, 
utterly deformed, squalid and ugly, and lacking the barest 
necessities for the inspiration of a civic spirit. The whole 
area settled must be properly planned to make the easiest 
access from the furthest farm to the centre; the centre must be 
laid out and the building and other features planned with the 
same sort of care and respect for appearance and the require- 
ments of the situation as is exercised in the civic centres of towns 
and cities. 


To improve this situation, two things are involved. The 
first concerns the general plan. The deadly rectangle of sec- 
tion lines must be replaced by diagonal or other roads adjusted 
to the particular conditions, as indicated in the report of the 
Commission of Conservation, by which distances to travel 
and the mileage of roads to construct and maintain are greatly 
reduced, and account must be taken of the topography, 
streams, woods, or other natural features, in order to make 
the most convenient and effective plan. 


A suitable area should be devoted to community purposes; 
sites for the school and the community hall; locations for the 
hotel, the store, the creamery, and all this properly related 
to the railway station, freight shed, elevator, and other build- 
ings. Around and near the school might be school gardens, 


* Mamnttoba Free Press, February, 1917. 
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through the care of which the children would not only learn 
about plants and cultivation, but they would cultivate 
an interest in their parents’ chief concern. 

The planting of trees along all the roads is very desir- 
able, for shade in summer, a windbreak in winter, and at all 
seasons for the beauty of the landscape. In places not purely 
rural, where villages might grow up and where small shops 
or manufacturing plants might be located, a further de- 

‘velopment of the centre would include the planning of these 
industrial sites, and possibly a group of houses for the opera- 
tives, on the lines of the English garden cities. 

The necessity of thus providing the setting must be grasped 
by someone of sufficient vision to read the signs of the times 
and appreciate the needs of rural life. 

Such a scheme is about to be carried out not far from Win- 
nipeg. (Figure 12.) The Greater Winnipeg Water District is plan- 
ning a settlement at Mile 79, which will fulfil, as far as the con- 
ditions permit, most of the requirements suggested above, 
and a group of homesteaders are now waiting for the whistle 
to blow in order to enter upon this promised land. 

The Dominion Government gives the land and consents 
to a certain deviation from the section lines for the roads. 
The Provincial Government is to make the physical improve- 
ments—roads, drainage, etc. The Colonization Department 
will help in the settling of the men, and will render aid in vari- 
ous ways in starting them in the development of the land, 
while the Agricultural Department will give them advice as 
to the best use of the land and instruction in various horti- 
cultural processes and methods. 


PRACTICABILITY OF COMMUNITY SETTLEMENTS 


These isolated schemes are interesting and helpful in their sug- 
gestiveness. Theoretically, a great many of the ideas put forward are 
sound and are based on a right understanding of the root causes of 
present difficulties. But every system of planning land has its de- 
fects, and some which seem to be right in theory do not work out 
satisfactorily in practice. There is no system which can be put for- 
ward as suitable for general application. Moreover, it will probably 
be found that the ‘‘promised land’’ of the communal schemes will 
not materialize to anything like the extent anticipated. Difficulties 
of fitting in the new methods with the old will crop up; prejudiced 
officialdom will be encountered; individual self-seeking will lead to — 
friction in the co-operative enterprises; some part of the machinery 
will fail. There is also the danger that in trying new methods the 
“promoters may be too fanciful. They will start schemes that will 
cost too much, and therefore be condemned at their inception before 
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proper trial; or they will fail to take advantage of the good qualities 
of the system which has already been tried, and assume too much per- 
fection of the ideas that have not been put to a practical test. 


One difficulty that has to be met in connection with these schemes 
is the misunderstanding which is caused by the wrong use of terms. The 
words “‘community’’ and ‘colonization’ have taken on many mean- 
ings, and to alarge number of people they are anathema, because they 
suggest something of an institutional character or something relating 
to racial or religious community settlement. It should not be 
necessary to point out that the proper planning of land will 
not affect the individual freedom of the settler or the members 
of his family. But because the present system has the presumed 
merit of representing the extreme of individualism, and_ be- 
cause some ‘‘communal schemes’’ have been socialistic in character, 
it is unfortunately true that this has prejudiced many settlers 
against departure from the individualistic method of settlement. 
The right kind of plan and scheme of development will facilitate 
but not force social intercourse, will permit but not compel co-opera- 
tion, and will not affect, in the slightest degree, the individual who 
wishes complete freedom of action. 


At a ‘“‘Closer Community’’ conference held at Regina, in 1915, 
a scheme to promote the settlement of agricultural communities 
was put forward by Mr. J. H. Haslam, of the Regina Board of Trade. 
The scheme seemed to involve too much paternalism on the part of 
the government and met with a good deal of criticism, on the ground 
that the artificial promotion of village communities would not solve 
the real problem, namely, the unfavourable economic conditions 
underlying the agricultural industry. It was held by some 
speakers that the village community tended to attract people of the 
same nationalities to settle in groups, retarding the process of 
making the foreign settlers into Canadian citizens with Anglo-Saxon 
ideals; and that the greatest need was to promote the prosperity 
and the improvement of social conditions for those already on the 
land rather than for bringing a greater area under cultivation. 


On general principles the advantages of closer settlement were 
not opposed, but only the artificial promotion of that kind of settle- 
ment by means of government subsidies. The creation of an improved 
organization to further the agricultural interests and to secure bet- 
ter means of raising capital for farming purposes was urged. 
There seemed to be a general agreement as to the injury caused 
by speculation, the need for filling up the vacant lands held by ab- 
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sentee owners, the desirability of an investigation being made into 
the social and economic conditions of Western Canada and the value 
of co-operation underlying the idea of community settlement. What 
was objected to were the financial details of the scheme and its pater- 
nalistic character. ‘The conference was attended by leaders of public 
Opinion in the western provinces, and, while it revealed the prejudice 
of some of these leaders to any scheme which savoured of ‘‘ socialism,”’ it 
showed remarkable unanimity regarding the need for improved eco- 
nomic and social conditions, and for filling up vacant lands and pro- 
moting co-operation as a means to obtain that improvement. 


The artificial creation of co-operative communities has seldom 
proved successful as a means of promoting permanent settlement of 
the land.* In certain instances religious ties have held some commu- 
nities together for long periods in spite of financial difficulties, but, as 
a general rule, they have ended in failure. In any scheme of settle- 
ment there must be full opportunity for the exercise of individual 
initiative and enterprise and as little reliance as possible on the pater- 
nalism of governments, if success is to be attained. But, without 
undue interference with individual freedom, governments of civilized 
communities must provide the impulse, direction and organization 
necessary to promote the successful enterprise of the individual 
citizens. In Canada the governments organize and plan the settlement 
of land. If the way in which they do it leads to waste, and is not 
economically sound, it will hamper rather than help individual enter- 
prise. The land can be planned and settled in a businesslike way, 
so as to facilitate co-operation and make social intercourse easy, 
without any greater restraint on the individual, or anything more 
artificial in the way of organization than we have at present. The 
merit of co-operation is that it recognizes the individual as an inde- 
pendent unit and leaves unimpaired his self-reliance and initiative. 
It may be a harmful thing to create village communities by an arti- 
ficial process and with financial aid from governments; it is not a 
harmful thing to so plan and settle the land that the village community 
will grow up ina natural way. Inall these things we want less arti- 
ficial and stereotyped methods and more room for discretion and 
the free play of individual and social forces. But we must give expert 
guidance, and facilities for co-operation, in proportion as we extend 
individual freedom. 

* ‘The deepest impression left on the mind by a review of their history is that 


co-operative communities are a failure.” (Figure 13.) Dr. Josiah Strong in Sociat 
Service. 
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DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING CERTAIN PRINCIPLES OF PLANNING RURAL 
AREAS 


In the Seventh Annual Report of the Commission of Conservation 
two diagrams were shown as illustrations of the report of the Town 
Planning Branch. (Figures 14 and 15.) 


The diagrams show eight different methods of planning quarter 
sections of townships, each method being independent of the others. 
As stated in the legend accompanying the diagrams imaginary areas 
are taken and planned so as to secure the necessary conveniences for 
traffic and the proper classification of good and bad land. Under 
any of the proposed systems less road would require to be provided 
than in an ordinary rectangular division, while in country of average 
physical conditions less land would be wasted and roads could be 
shorter in length and therefore could be better constructed. The 
following comment accompanying the diagrams appears on page 123 
of the above report: . 

The proposal is not to substitute a new for an old method 
of stereotyped development, but to substitute an elastic and 
scientific method for one which is based on no definite prin- 
ciples. Each township should be planned as a unit before 
settlement, and certain principles followed to enable the best re- 
sults to beobtained. The diagrams are merely an illustration of 
some of the principles which require to be considered, and 
are not to be taken as indicating any particular point of view 
as regards size of farms or how a particular site should be dealt 
with. Different circumstances and conditions prevail in dif- 
ferent provinces and in different parts of each province, and 
it is precisely because of these differences that a less rigid 
form of land division is needed to encourage and facilitate 
agricultural settlement. 

It cannot be too often emphasized that what is required is the 
departure entirely fromany kind of rigid system, except for measure- 
ment purposes, so that more discretion may be permitted, and regard 
paid to topographical and physical conditions. While this is true of 
areas which are surveyed and laid out for purely agricultural purposes, 
it is even more true in cases where land is being sub-divided for build- 
ings: 

‘TOWNSITES AND BUILDING SuB-DIVISION PLANS IN RURAL AREAS 


*’We are not concerned in this report with the purely urban 
aspects of land development, but, in so far as the system 
of; laying,out new townsites or suburban land in rural areas is defac- 
tivepit injures such areas and adds to administrative burdens of rural 
municipalities. Those who advocate “town planning’’ are sometimes 
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= £:This and the succeeding diagram show eight different methods of planning quarter sections 
of townships. Imaginary areas are taken and roads are planned to secure (1) close settlement 
of the farm buildings, (2) convenience and directness of access to the town area and station, 
(3)reduction in length of road, (4) use of swampy and rocky land for timber reserves. The 
buildings are also grouped so as to obtain the best social facilities and economic use of wells for 
water supply. In the town area it is assumed there would be good facilities for obtaining educa- 
tion, medical advice, and recreation—and an organized co-operative agency under Government 
auspices to supply farm implements, seeds, etc., to the farmers and to collect and distribute farm 
produce. On this diagram the total length of road provided to give access to all the farms is 46 
miles, of which 11 miles are secondary and not essential. Under an ordinary rectangular divi- 
sion plan the total length of road is 54 miles. In addition to the saving in road construction 
and maintenance, which would be effected by proper planning, there would be the great saving in 
time and team labour for the farmer, owing to the greater nearness of the farms to the centre. 
Fewer and more direct roads mean better roads, because it is possible to concentrate a given 


expenditure on a smaller area. 
See Page 62. 
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In this diagram it is assumed that the square form of land division for the separate farms 
must be adhered to as a condition precedent to the planning of the area. Varieties of size of 
holding from 80 acres (near the town) to 400 acres (remote from the town) are provided for, but 
all holdings could be made 160 acres if desired. A different plan is shown for each of the quarter 
sections, adaptable to the imaginary topography of the land, the only feature common to all the 
quarter sections being the main roads intersecting the township in two directions—one parallel 
with the railway and the other at right angles thereto. All the farms are grouped so as to give 
them convenient access to the town, where the same facilities are presumed to exist as are de- 
scribed in respect of Diagram 2. The total length of road usually provided in a fully developed 
township is 54 miles. In this plan there are 363 miles of principal and 3} miles of secondary 
road, making a total of 40 miles. Every farm has sufficient road frontage, and the same length 
of boundary road is allowed for in both the above cases. 

The object of these diagrams is not to suggest stereotyped or rigid forms of land division, 
but to show the desirability of abandoning such forms. Every township should be inspected and 
planned before settlement. 
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met with the argument that a city or town grows and that it is not 
practicable to artificially direct its growth. To anyone who is ac- 
quainted with the process of town development on the American 
continent this argument must sound absurd, since there could be 
nothing more artificial than the method of laying out and developing 
cities and towns in the United States and Canada. 


Sites for new towns are most frequently selected by the railway 
companies which, naturally, have regard, in the first place, to the 
locations most convenient for the area served by the railway, and, in 
the second place, to what will assist them in selling and developing their 
own land. The Canadian Pacific Railway Company says its real 
interest in the settlement of land only begins after the land is sold 
to the settler, and it has demonstrated this by the way in which it 
operates demonstration farms and employs expert advice for those 
who colonize under its system. The business instinct of this and other 
companies naturally leads them to select the townsites most useful to 
them—although the selection may not be the best for the public inter- 
est as a whole. 


In the Manual of Instructions to Dominion Land Surveyors the 
following directions or suggestions have been given to surveyors in 
regard to the division of townsites :— 

54. The streets and avenues of a townsite usually cross each 
other at right angles. The direction of the streets and ave- 
nues is made to conform to the natural features of the 
ground, the avenues following what is expected to be the 
direction of the main traffic. No street or avenue is less 
than 66 feet. (Main streets or avenues may be 99 feet). 


57. Lots are usually made 66 ft. x 99 ft. or 50 ft.x 150 ft. When 
lots are laid out less than 66 feet a lane not less than 20 feet 
wide must be made at the rear of the lots. 


While the above appear to be the general rules it is stated that 
the method may be varied to suit circumstances, and due attention 
must be given to provincial law. The suggestion that the direction 
of the streets conform to the natural features need hardly be made, 
since the surveyor is so prescribed by the right-angled system, and by 
the width and depth of lots, that he can only consider natural features 
within very narrow limits. 


A townsite plan prepared under the Dominion rules is illus- 
trated in figure 16. These rectangular plans, with their unnec- 
essarily wide streets and lanes, after every allowance is made for their 
advantages, have not led to good results. The wide streets and lanes 
have not given air space, because the cost of paving and maintaining 
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them is so great that the buildings on the lots have tobecongested; and 
they have not given convenience, because the paving has to be defer- 
red so long, owing to their great superficial area, that they remain 
great wildernesses of mud or dust, according to the season of the 
year. In most cases the lanes remain unlighted, unpaved, and a 
dumping ground for garbage. Indirectly they produce bad sanitary 
conditions, because the cost of the streets reduces the amount avail- 
able to spend on the dwellings. 


The chief advantage of the rectangular plan is, unfortunately, 
that its uniform lot sizes and dimensions assist speculation in land. 
It suits the interests of speculating owners, who act without 
regard to the public welfare. Starting with the unit laid out by the 
surveyors in the first instance, the city or town is gradually developed 
in separate pieces, without any one piece having a definite relation 
to the other pieces. 


EFFECT OF RURAL ON URBAN PLANNING 


The influence of the system of laying out land for agricultural 
purposes on the system of laying out land for building purposes is 
seen in all countries, but probably the most direct connection between 
the rural and urban systems of survey is to be found on the American 
continent. The rectangular system of lay-out of the city and town 
in the United States and Canada has been less a matter of choice, 
by those who laid out the land for building, than a matter of evolu- 
tion from the square mile section to the right-angled building lot. 
Some of the critics of the kind of rectangular plan which has prevailed 
on this continent seem to overlook this fact. The criticism of Mr. 
H. R. Aldridge,* that the plans of American cities are ‘“‘little better 
than block plans of sites, planned grid-iron fashion to facilitate the 
operations of speculators in real. estate,’”’ is largely true. But the 
origin of the plan seems to have been the rectangular system of sur- 
vey in rural districts, and this was not deliberately designed to facili- 
tate speculation although one of its results was to do so.T 


We thus see the important connection between rural planning and 
city or town planning, and between rural planning and speculation in 
building lots. The greater part of new development in the future 
will take place on what is now rural territory under the adminis- 
tration of rural councils. These councils are now laying the founda- 
tions of the future extensions of cities. They have the power to 


* “The Case for Town Planning,” page 109. 
t See footnote page 45. 
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prevent most of the bad conditions of development, as by the time 
the city or town extends its boundaries to include the partially devel- 
oped areas outside the conditions and planning in these areas are to 
a large extent fixed. 


The city and the town have therefore a direct interest in the 
planning of the rural districts, and the rural council has a direct 
responsibility in planning the urban developments in these districts. 
This joint interest and responsibility is recognized in the City and 
Suburbs Act of Ontario, which gives the large cities of over 50,000 
inhabitants a voice in the planning of the lay-out of streets within a 
radius extending five miles beyond its boundaries, although it falls 
far short of what is necessary to control suburban development. 


ANCIENT RECTANGULAR PLANS 


The earliest known plans of cities were mostly rectangular in 
form, and in these real estate speculation in the American sense 
must have been unknown. The plan of Kahun in Egypt, founded 
about 2500 B.C., that of the Greek city of Priene on the Aegean 
coast, and that of the Roman city of Timgad (A.D. 100) are ,typical 
of the chessboard patterns of ancient times. The early city build- 
ers carefully selected the sites for their cities, and, owing to their 
small size, were able to level them when necessary to suit the 
plan. But neither these plans nor the more irregular plans of 
the medieval period had any particular relation to the plans 
of the rural districts adjoining them. Military and other reasons, 
which have no bearing on planning in the New World, were the do- 
minant influences guiding the design of the rectangular systems in 
ancient Greece and Rome, on the one hand, and the irregular and 
crowded city growth which took place within the circular walls and forti- 
fications in the middle ages on the other hand. (Figures 17 and 18.) 


THE BEGINNINGS OF URBAN PLANNING 


In modern times the rapid growth of large cities over great 
stretches of rural territory has introduced a factor unknown in ancient 
history. In Great Britain, the main roads of the counties and rural 
districts become the arteries of the cities, as the former are ab- 
sorbed by the latter. These main roads and the well-made secondary 
roads have their frontages built up before the city grows out of them 
and help to pre-determine the lines of development. The boundaries 
of agricultural estates and also of fields have their influence on the 
lay-out for building, while the railways and rivers share in fixing the 
lines of the streets and building plan to a large extent. As the rectangu- 
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lar plan of the farms in Canada lays the foundation of the rectangular 
plan of the city, so the irregular rural development of the British coun- 
try side helps to lay the foundation of the irregular city growth. In 
Germany, the small and narrow farm freeholds around the cities have 
always influenced the street and building plans. To get over the 
difficulties and inconvenience caused by these small ownerships, a 
law* was passed in Frankfort-on-Main to compulsorily adjust and 
re-arrange the boundaries of the separate parcels of land to fit in with 
the street plan. 

The influence of the rectangular plan of rural territory in the 
development of the city plan is seen in Penn’s plan of Philadelphia, 
(illustrated on plate VI), which was prepared in 1682. Thomas 
Holme, the Surveyor General of Pennsylvania, who prepared 
this plan under Penn’s direction, showed that he was probably 
influenced by the square system of subdividing the farms. The chess- 
board system is the natural and easiest to follow when the townships 
and farms form the basis of the town plan, and when it is necessary to 
consider how to provide for the largest number of building lots with 
interference to the least number of owners of farms. It will also be 
seen that the rectangular divisions in the Penn township had no rela- 
tion to the diagonal roads which formed the means of communica- 
tion from the city to the surrounding country, and they had still 
less relation to the physical features of the land. 

Although these are urban developments, and will therefore 
require to be dealt with more fully in the urban report, it has been 
necessary to refer to them here so as to show that it is while territory 
is still under the control of the rural municipality that the 
framework of the plans of cities and towns are determined. In the 
schemes now being promoted to establish new towns for the workers 
in new pulp mills, certain choice positions have to be selected, as 
the mills require to be comparatively close to timber timits, 
and must have water-power and facilities for transportation. 
Plans for all such new development should be prepared by competent 
persons and should be approved by the government authorities. 
The object of such plans should be to provide healthy 
conditions for the workers in the factories and mills, together with 
convenience of arrangement to secure the most efficient methods of 
carrying on the industry, and not merely blind conformity to mean- 
ingless division lines of a rectangular division. 

A plan of a new town which is proposed to be developed is illus- 
trated in figure 19, and an alternative plan for the same area, showing 


* The “Lex Adickes” passed in 1902. 
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* COMPARATIVE: PLAN - IF 
+ SHOWING: REGULATION - RECTANGULAR - LAYOUT - |i 
- +OF - NEW: TOWN - 
> FOLLOWING - MAIN - LINES - OF - PROVINCIAL - SURVEY: 


Rectangular Plan of Area included in Figure 19, designed to secure conformity with provincial 
survey, but no object of convenience or economy of development. 


See. page 67. 
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MAP OF THE CITY OF HEREFORD 


Showing the influence of the irregular development of the surrounding rural district on the method 
of growth and the lines of communication of the city. This irregular development, being influ- 
enced to a large extent by topographical considerations, affords, in many respects, a more rational 
basis for development than the rectangular plan, which ignores natural conditions. 
See page 67. 
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SECTION OF ORDNANCE MAP OF EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 


Scale 880 feet to one inch. 


This map shows an area of suburban agricultural land within a radius of 24 miles of the centre 
of the city of Edinburgh. There are no building sub-divisions, as the land is not allotted for 
building until it is ripe for the purpose. All the land is intensively cultivated and is rented to 
farmers and nurserymen at from $15 to $25 per acre. ‘It is taxed at half its agricultural value 
so long as it is used for agriculture. Ina large Canadian city this land and thousands of acres 
further out would be lying practically idle because of speculation in building lots. 


The map shows details of buildings, etc., indicated on all small scape maps in Great Britain. 


Similiar maps should be prepared for Canadian cities, a work which would afford a suitable field 
of employment for many ex-service men. 
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the sub-divisions in conformity with the rectangular system of survey, 
is shown in figure 20. These two plans prove the point which has 
been somewhat laboured in this chapter, namely, that no fixed or 
definite system of planning is desirable and that every plan should vary 
with the circumstances, conditions and topography. The meaning of 
this is that planning in all the provinces must be under the control 
of skilled departments and officials trained to exercise discretion 
and intelligence in laying out and developing the land. Probably 
such men could be recruited from the surveying profession, subject 
to their training being widened to suit them for their new duties; 
they need not be less accurate in their measurements owing to 
the fact that they have to take fresh conditions into consideration. 


We have seen that the influence of the rural plan on the urban 
plan is not confined to new countries. But it is mostly in the new coun- 
tries that the rural plan is rectangular and so completely ignores 
the topography of the ground. The main roads and the farm and field 
boundaries of Great Britain have some regard to natural conditions, 
so that, with all their irregularity, they provide a better and more 
rational foundation for the urban plan than the rectangular survey 
plan of rural Canada. Farm land should be planned, first, to secure 
its best economic use for agricultural purposes, and, second, to adapt 
itself to the natural features of the country-side. If and when this 
land became adaptable for building purposes, it could then be replan- 
ned to fit in with the general plan of the city or town. The rural 
plan, being a topographical plan, would then provide the right basis 
for the city or town plan. (Figures 21 and 22). 


PRESENT CONTROL OF SUB-DIVISION SURVEYS 


Apart from those provinces which have town planning Acts 
in force, to which reference will be made later,a small amount of 
government control is exercised over the sub-division of lots, particu- 
larly in unorganized territory, and no general system of planning has 
yet been inaugurated in any province with the exception of the begin- 
ning which has been made in NovaScotia. The requirement in some 
western provinces that five per cent of all new townsites or sub-divi- 
sions must be reserved for open space is of great value, but it would 
be more so if the space was reserved as a part of a proper plan of 
development. 

We have seen that some of the worst results of the present rec- 
tangular system, as a basis of development, are shown in the building: 
subdivisions in rural areas lying adjacent to cities and towns. It is 
there that the plan of the country and the plan of the city influence 
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and control each other; and it is there that the most inconvenient 
forms of development and some of the worst sanitary conditions are 
to be found in Canada. The same is true of the outer suburbs of 
cities in the United States.* The proper planning of these subur- 
van areas is of the utmost importance in connection with the future 
development of Canadian life. These are the districts which are more 
in need of control under proper planning and development schemes 
_ than any other. At present sub-divisions are laid out without regard 
being paid to the best lines and widths of main lines of communi- 
cation, to physical conditions or to convenience. (Figures 23 and 24). 


But even if we were tied to the rectangular system for township 
and farm boundaries, that is no reason for not re-planning within these 
boundaries to suit proper and economic building development as soon 
as the time arrives for the farm land to be converted into building 
land. In settled districts we may be compelled to continue to put 
up with the inconvenience caused by farm roads approaching lakes, 
hills and escarpments at right angles, and crossing ravines where 
the maximum of cost is required to be incurred to overcome physical 
obstacles; but, as soon as building sub-division takes place, a 
new set of conditions arise and an entire change of plan is needed. 
Proper planning will give more convenient means of communication 
between the country and the town, a matter of great importance 
in connection with cheapening the cost of production and making 
farming more profitable. This question of communication by road 
is part of the large problem of transportation and distribution which 
is dealt with in the succeeding chapter. 


LAND CLASSIFICATION 


Side by side with proper planning for agricultural and building 
purposes a more extensive system of land classification is needed. 
A beginning has been made in some of the older provinces to secure 
the classification and selection of suitable land for farming and the 
setting aside of unsuitable lands for afforestation, etc. Reference 
is made on page 26, to the provision adopted some years ago by 
the Ontario Government to prevent settlement of bad land. If a 


* Here and there on the outskirts of the village or on the back streets and alleys 
and even in the open country there can be seen old houses and shacks which exhibit 
ail the characteristics of the worst city slum, asinsanitary and filthy and overcrowd- 
ed as any building in the North End of Boston or on the East Side of New York. 
More or less bad housing is to be found in the country all over the United States.— 
Elmer S. Forbes, Chairman State Housing Com. Mass. Civic League. 

* It is a curious fact in connection with suburban housing that nearly every 
time we enlarge the boundary of a city we take in an embryo slum.—Otto W. Davis, 
Minneapolis. 


Fig. 23 


PORTION OF PLAN OF GREENFIELD PARK 


linch = 300 feet 


Scale 


See footnote to Figure 24. 
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AMOS VILLAGE—DALQUIER AND FIGUERY, TIMISCAMING COUNTY. 


Figures 23 and 24.—These figures illustrate two township plans in Quebec. Greenfield 
Park in Figure 23 shows the grotesque length to which rectangular planning can go. Formerly 
subdivided into small market garden holdings it is now being “‘planned”’ by each separate owner 
with numerous cul-de-dacs, absurd variations in street widths, meaningless straight lines and 
apparent disregard to the public convenience. Streets vary in width from 30 to 66 feet, the nar- 
rowest streets being the most important thoroughfares. Edward Boulevard is not a highway 
and at present there is no means of through communication in one direction across the town 
for a length of one and a half miles. 


Amos Village goes to the opposite extreme in having too much road space and too 
many main thoroughfares. It is characteristic of the more elaborately planned Quebec 
townsite, made to fit in with the regulation provincial survey, without regard to 
natural conditions. The streets vary in width from 70 feet to 100 feet, and in all cases there 
are lanes 20 feet wide. Over 35 per cent of the land is taken up with road space, of which about 
half would be adequate for traffic needs, if properly planned, and would be as much as the in- 
habitants of the average town could afford to construct and maintain. 

See page 68. 
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township contains less than 40 per cent of good land the policy of 
the Ontario Government is to keep it closed from settlement for the 
growing of timber. The declared object of the Government is to 
keep the lands of the Crown for the use for which they are best adap- 
ted. Owing, however, to the great area of the province and the 
scattered nature of the settlement it must be well-nigh impossible to 
secure adequate inspection. There are 140,000,000 acres in Ontario. 
In 1910 the Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines announced that 
46,000,000 acres in the province had been surveyed and 24,000,000 
acres alienated or located. Classification and inspection of such a 
large area cannot be effectively performed unless preceded by more 
elaborate and detailed plans of the land than are now prepared. 


The Immigration and Colonization Branch of the Manitoba 
Government is now engaged in compiling information with a view 
to classifying land in the province, and is making efforts to locate 
settlers on the land best adapted for the class of farming they wish 
to take up. 


In New Brunswick a survey of Crown lands for the purpose 
of classification was inaugurated in 1916. The object of the survey 
was to estimate the amount of timber on the land and to delineate 
the land suitable for agricultural development.* An Act passed 
in New Brunswick in 1912 created a Farm Settlement Board, which 
is authorized to purchase abandoned farms, improve them and erect 
buildings thereon, afterwards selling them to bona fide settlers. 


In British Columbia the need for better classification and bet- 
ter planning was voiced at a meeting of the Advisory Board of the 
Farmers’ Institutes, held recently in Victoria. The board came to 
the conclusion that the pre-emption system of land now in force in 
the province was a failure and recommended that: 


Suitable areas of land in different portions of the province 
be selected by competent agriculturists, the same to be avail- 
able for homestead entry, and that other agricultural areas 
not already alienated should be closed for settlement till fur- 
ther lands are needed. It was argued that this would, in addi- 
tion to assisting the individual farmer, be more economical 
from the point of view of the administration of moneys, in 
road and bridge building. 

Under the present system, pre-emptors often are isolated 
altogether or are in small communities, and the government 
must, if these farmers are to be taken care of, construct roads 
for them and look after their transportation requirements. 


* “The Classification of the Crown Lands in New Brunswick,’’ by P. Z. Caver- 
hill, Heghth Annual Report, Commission of Conservation. 
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This, the board says, in a resolution which was adopted, 
would be a change for the better all round, would be favour- 
able to social conditions and tend toward the more successful 
settlement of the farming lands. The board, in this connec- 
tion, discussed the return of the soldiers and endorsed the co- 
operation land settlement scheme for them along the lines 
laid down in the report of the Returned Soldiers’ Commission. 
The value of the surveys being made for purposes of classifying 
land will depend on their accuracy. When complete surveys have 
to be made, and railways, roads, lakes, creeks, swamps, and other 
physical features have to be correctly delineated, great labour and 
expense is involved. It will be many years before any province in 
Canada can face the expense of making a complete survey of all 
or any considerable part of their territory. What is more practicable 
is a partial survey and classification of all the land, with a complete 
topographical survey of the more valuable and thickly settled areas, 
and the preparation of development schemes by all municipalities. There 
ts also urgent need for complete surveys of areas within and adjoining 
cites and towns. 


In the Australian system of surveying land regard is paid to 
the physical conditions in fixing the sizes and boundaries of the farms, 
to the purpose for which they are to be used, and to their boundaries. 
For instance, the Land Acts of Victoria, dealing with the Crown lands, 
while dividing the colony into arbitrary divisions for purposes of 
administration, enables the unalienated lands within these divisions 
to be divided into classes for purposes of agricultural use, such as 
agricultural or grazing lands, pastoral lands, swamp or reclaimed 
lands, auriferous lands, state forest, timber and water resources. 

In each large district there is a Lands Classification Board, 
each board consisting of three persons competent to classify the land. 
Even the tenure under which the land is leased or its suitability for 
sale varies according to the class under which it comes. The farms 
range in size from 200 acres of first class agricultural land to 1,280 
acres of third class grazing land. There is a limit to the area of land 
which may be leased by one person, varying from 640 acres of first 
class land to 1,000 acres of second class land. 

The Board of Land and Works of Victoria can also purchase 
and replan or reclaim areas of good agricultural land, and dispose 
of it to settlers after improvement. A similar scheme of purchase, of 
such land as is not being put to adequate or proper use, is needed 
in Canada. The re-planning of such land would encourage its re- 
settlement, would enable fewer roads to be set apart and better roads 
to be made, and would permit of development schemes being pre- 
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TOWNSHIP SETTLEMENT PLAN 


Adapted to the Topography of Township 63, Range 20, west of the Third Meridian, Saskatchewan 
Scale, 100 chains to an inch. 


This plan by W. A. Begg, D. & S.L.S., shows roads and lots designed to suit heavily rolling 
and much broken country, with adaptability to the existing system of survey. The plan illus- 
trates the second of the three stages which have to be followed to properly plan a township. 
These are: (1) Survey to index and describe the land; (2) Survey of topography and preliminary 
planning of roads and lots, and (3) Final planning of proposed development to classify the land 
and to secure, inter alia, that the roads will avoid steep grades and sudden deflections rather than 
slight curves, and that the sites of the village and farm buildings will be planned in the most con- 


venient and healthy positions. 
See page 71. 
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SUNLIGHT CURVES IN STREETS 


The three ‘upper diagrams are for a street running north and south, the three middle dia- 
grams for a street running east and west, and the three lower diagrams for a street running at 
an angle of 45 degrees with the meridian. The diagrams of the left-hand column are drawn for 
the winter solstice; of the centre column for the vernal and autumnal equinox; and of the right- 
hand column for the summer solstice. The zones between the curves are shaded in a series of 
tints, the lightest zone being in sunlight between eight and nine hours, and the solid black being 
without sunlight. The diagrams give the compleie series of sunlight curves at typical seasons 
for streets running north-south, east-west, and at an angle of 45 degrees with the meridian. 
The height of the buildings is represented as one and one-half times the width of the street. 
In the north-south street the distribution is symmetrical, the buildings on either side receiving 
an equal amount. In the east-west street the surface of the street receives no sunlight at all 
during six months of the year, and the buildings on the south side are in perpetual shadow during 
the same period. In planning towns the east-west street should be avoided as far as possible 
and, where unavoidable, the buildings should be of moderate height and built in detached blocks. 
In the checkerboard plan the best distribution of sunlight is obtained when streets run north- 
east-southwest and northwest-southeast.—‘‘ The Orientation of Buildings,” by Wm. Atkinson 
Fellow Boston Socy. of Arch. 


See pages 71 and 96. 
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pared to secure the establishment of village centres with marketing 
and educational facilities. 

Those who contend that the fixed system of surveying in 
Canada, in which the land is divided into sections without regard 
to its quality and character, is at least suitable for level and unbroken 
country, do not take into consideration, first, the importance of clas- 
sifying land and arranging the sizes of the divisions according to its 
suitability for different kinds of farming; second, the need for linking 
up the homesteads with the village centres, and, third, the importance 
of the plan of development as distinct from the surveyor’s plan of 
measurement. (Figure 25). 

Another objection to the rectangular system as now carried out 
is that it forces the sub-division of land and the laying out of streets 
to follow the cardinal lines of the compass. For purposes of measure- 
ment this method ensures accuracy, but it adds to the evils caused 
by the rigidity of the system, in regard to both farm boundaries and 
building sub-divisions: Lines which run due east and north and 
have no regard to watersheds and water courses, cause fertile valleys 
and meadow land to be cut up into awkward shapes and sizes for 
farming purposes. In regard to building sub-divisions it is undesir- 
able for purposes of health that buildings should stand squared by 
the four cardinal points. Building land should be laid out north-east 
and south-west and north-west and south-east instead of north-south 
and east-west, which is the worst disposition in which to place build- 
ings in order to obtain the best distribution of sunlight. (Figure 26). 

Owing to the rectangular system in rural districts being the foun- 
dation for the checkerboard lay-out of cities and towns it is unfortu- 
nate that the direction of streets is fixed according to a rule which has 
no regard to orientation. 


CONCLUSION 

The main points of contention in this chapter are:—That the present 
system of surveying land for the purpose of securing accurate boundaries to 
arbitrary divisions and sub-dwisions of land, while satisfactory for that 
purpose, 1s not a method of planning land, but only a basis on which to 
prepare planning and development schemes; that no definite or stereotyped 
system of planning can be satisfactory for general application; that all 
plans should have regard to the physical and economic condttions of the 
territory to which they apply and should be made for the general purpose 
of securing healthy conditions, amenity, convenience and economic use of 
the land; and that more complete and adequate surveys and a comprehensive 
classification of land is essential to secure successful and permanent land 
settlement. 


CHAPTER IV 


Rural Transportation and Distribution. Railways 
and Highways 


Railways. Planning of railways. Highways. Road improvement in 
Great Britain. Road construction in Australia. Road improve- 
ment in the United States. Road tmprovement in Canada. Eco- 
nomic and social value of good roads. Principle of financing road 
improvements. The planning of roads. A concrete illustration 
of saving due to planning. Planning roads in Australia. The 
advantages of planning roads 1n Canada. Planning of road widths. 
The by-law maximum of width. Effect of narrow roads in Britain. 
Principle on which roads should be planned. Suburban standards 
too high. Cost of roads in relation to housing. Roads and atr space 
around buildings. Bad roads costly to maintain. Too many 
roads in subdwistons. Heavy and light roads. Main arterial 
thoroughfares. Incidental problems of road planning. 


efficiency and convenience for carrying on industry, and in 

this connection we have to consider the means of com- 
munication. The means of communication for distributing the 
resources of a country consist of waterways, railways and highways. 
These are the arteries through which flow the products of human 
activity in a constant process of exchange between producer and con- 
sumer, to supply human needs. 


ee of the chief objects of planning land is to secure 


RAILWAYS 


The development of the railway system in Canada has had a 
great influence on the geographical distribution of the population 
and on the opening up of new fields of production. 


Having regard to its population, and the length of time it has 
been undergoing development, Canada is in the forefront of civilized 
countries as regards its systems of waterways and railways. Admit- 
ting that there may have been extravagance and misdirected effort, 
everything that a young country could have done to extend and im- 
prove these systems has been done. It is charged that there has been un- 
necessary duplication of railway tracks and services, and over-expendi- 
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ture of public funds in the building up of the railway system. Probably 
the chief trouble has been due to our common sin of doing things as 
a nation without forethought, comprehensive planning and prelimin- 
ary organization; but, be that as it may, the money has been spent, 
and the railways are there, and the problem is not how can we undo 
what has been done, but how can we make the best of what we have. 
About $2,000,000,000 has been invested in the railway system of 
Canada. There are practically unlimited land resources behind that 
system which, if put to proper use, would justify all that has been 
spent, and make men forget any lack of wisdom in the spending. 
But why are these land resources not being put to proper use, when 
the country is crying out for cheap food and when the railways are 
in need of freight traffic to enable them to earn operating expenses and 
fixed charges? Granting that the trunk lines of railways of Canada 
are unnecessarily duplicated, that some of the trunk lines have insuf- 
ficient feeders and terminals, and that a large part of the mileage 
has been constructed at excessive cost; granting, too, that re-organiza- 
tion and consolidation of the railway companies may be necessary, 
and that, until more feeders and terminals are provided, probably 
the greater part of the railway system cannot be successfully operated 
—granting all this, on the one hand, and on the other hand consider- 
ing that there are said to be 30,000,000 acres of idle lands in Western 
Canada alone, a great part contiguous to the railways and of good 
quality, and that lands in Ontario and Quebec lying within a near 
radius of the railways are not producing 50 per cent of what they 
could produce under better conditions, may we not claim that no 
remedy of the railway situation will be effective which does not in- 
clude the laying of the foundations of an improved system of land 
development designed to make the utmost use of the land that lies 
nearest to the railways? 

There are important national problems regarding distribution 
of freight and transportation which, while affecting the farmer as a 
producer, do not directly bear on the relationship of the railways 
to the system of developing the land. But, generally speaking, it is 
not the railway system that is deficient in the matter of providing 
facilities for land settlement—it is the system of land settlement 
that is deficient in respect of being unable to make proper use of the 
existing means of distribution by rail. 


All forms of transportation suffer when population is too con- 
gested in some places and too scattered in others. The problems of 
transportation are most difficult where there are high buildings and 
tenement dwellings in the cities and a widely diffused population 
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in the country districts. "The more evenly we can spread the popu- 
lation, the more efficient and profitable we will make the railways. 
Decentralization of manufacturing industries will not only bring the 
producer nearer to the consumer, but will simplify and cheapen 
transportation. The want of railways in advance of settlement is 
declared to be a serious drawback in Australia. This need not be 
so in Canada, except in a very limited degree, if we apply a large por- 
tion of our effort for the next ten years to the task of filling up the 
blank spaces near the existing railways with productive settlers. The 
railway companies would benefit in the end if the government were 
to initiate a policy which would, by means of reasonable restrictions, 
limit the profits which companies could derive from land speculation, 
and at the same time, place a larger burden of taxation on 
idle land so as to encourage its use. A cheaper parcel post and lower 
freights, which might mean temporary loss to the railways and ex- 
press companies, would ultimately benefit them, because of the fact 
that it would stimulate greater rural production. 


PLANNING OF RAILWAYS 


Before more railways are built or branch lines are extended 
land should be planned and the road and railway systems devised 
so as to fit in with each other. 


Railway extensions should be made with the primary object of 
assisting production and facilitating distribution in the general pub- 
lic interest. The general plan of railway extension should be pre- 
pared after and not before a comprehensive survey and classification 
of land and other resources are made. The initiation of railway enter- 
prises too often rests with railway promoters and too seldom follows 
any properly conceived plan of development The railways should 
be made to serve the needs of the country through which it passes 
and should be planned for that purpose. 


In regard to the detailed planning of railway lines, that is a mat- 
ter which is safe in the hands of the railway engineers who are entrusted 
with the work. Whereas, highways are laid out without plan or 
adequate preliminary survey by government authorities, no railway 
company has dared to follow a similar haphazard practice in regard 
to the laying out of railways. No doubt there are many engineering 
defects in the railway system, but they are not due to want of planning. 
To some extent they may be due to imperfect judgment or lack of 
skill on the part of the engineers, but probably they are more due to 
the influence of ulterior considerations, such as the method of financ- 
ing railway enterprises. 


Plate VII 
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BOULEVARD PARALLELING THE RAILWAY 


DEVELOPMENT ALONG RAILWAYS 


The above illustrations show how two equally good and attractive towns in Canada look from the railway train. 
Too little attention is paid by the average small town to the railway surroundings. In the above case, one town 
exposes its worst and the other some of its best development to the passer-by; and each is judged by appearances, 
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The important questions of planning railway extensions, con- 
solidating railway tracks and terminals, and laying out railway yards 
and stations in urban areas will be dealt with in the urban report. 
But there is one aspect of these questions which affects small towns 
and rural areas, to which attention may be drawn here. Rural 
municipalities and railway companies require to co-operate to a greater 
extent in regard to the lay-out and surroundings of country and sub- 
urban stations. In many cases municipalities have permitted land 
to be developed in such a way that dangerous crossings are created 
over railway tracks; these have to be succeeded in course of time by 
bridges or subways constructed at great cost by the municipalities 
and railway companies. Sites for elevators and other buildings are 
selected without proper consideration of the ultimate effects on sur- 
rounding development. Railway companies often develop their 
own land around stations, with complete disregard of the public 
interests, of their own future extensions, and of the expenses and 
inefficiency which is bound to result to all parties in course of time. 

The initiation of a proper scheme of development should rest with 
the local authority, but that authority should have the power to bring 
the railway company into co-operation in preparing a scheme. Care- 
ful consideration should be given in any plan to the prospective de- 
velopment around the railway stations and yards, to the need for 
adequate and fitting approaches to the station, and to desirability 
of avoiding extravagant and unnecessary crossings. As a result of 
careless development and speculation many small towns and vil- 
lages spread themselves on both sides of a railway line, with conse- 
quent danger to life and a burden of expense which is an entire waste, 
since no object is served by the scattered and severed nature of the 
development. 

To get cheaper transportation, farmers must be able to unite 
in making their demands on the railway companies for reduced tariff 
and better services, and must simultaneously be prepared to supply 
the railways with paying loads. But to achieve these ends farmers 
must have the means and facilities to enable them to co-operate, 
and a good roads system is one of the most urgent needs in that con- 
nection. 

HIGHWAYS 


Because of bad roads, the cost of taking produce from the farm 
to the railway is often greatly in excess of the cost of shipment over 
the railway. It is asserted that the traffic at country stations in 
parts of the United States falls off by about fifty per cent during 
the season when roads are bad. 
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The absence of proper road communication is probably the most 
serious handicap, both to the railways and to those who use the land. 
It is in regard to highways that Canada suffers most from lack of 
proper means of distribution. Although, in a country of such wide 
spaces as Canada, railways are more essential at first than good 
roads—yet it is also true that the railways can never be put to ade- 
quate use without being fed by a system of good roads. With the 
coming of the motor, the question of road transportation has taken 
on a new meaning in recent years, and a good road system is essential 
to successful farm settlement. 

One of the reasons for our inability to make better roads is that 
the road system has not been designed so as to save waste in road 
space and road construction. Our want of proper planning 
and our public policies as regards land settlement have encouraged 
the spreading of the population over too wide a territory. As has 
been shown in previous chapters, productive land in the older pro- 
vinces and in the older parts of new provinces is neglected or allowed 
to be idle, or, where it is being used, too little effort is being made 
to help in securing its more intensive use on the ground that it has 
been alienated from the government; meanwhile money is spent, 
first, to attract population to new areas, and afterwards to provide 
new facilities to meet demands thus created. In the older settled 
regions, perhaps ten times the present population is needed to pro- 
perly use the land as well as the existing equipment in railways, 
highways, and other facilities. Attractions must continue to be of- 
fered to the pioneer who wants to open up new territory, but it should 
be on a system which would permit good roads to be gradually exten- 
ded to the new territory, and it should be carried out simultaneously 
with a policy of encouragement of the industries and resources of 
the partly improved territory, even where the latter is in private 
hands. 

ROAD IMPROVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Those who say that the good roads in the rural districts of Great 
Britain are due to the fact that they have been under construction for 
many hundreds of years, and that some were made by the Romans, are, 
apparently, not aware that in the eighteenth century the roads in 
England were hardly passable. For instance, it is reported that in 1703 
it took Prince George of Denmark fourteen hours to travel forty miles 
from Windsor to Petworth. Arthur Young, writing of Suffolk roads in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, said,‘‘Some of the roads were lit- 
tle more than mere ponds of liquid dirt, with a scattering of loose flints 
just sufficient to lame every horse that moves across them, with the 
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addition of vile grips cut across the road under the pretense of let- 
ting off the water.”’ 


On the hillsides in Wales the roads were described as ‘“‘rocky 
lanes, full of huge stones and abominable holes.’”’ Between 1760 
and 1764 it is reported that no fewer than four hundred and fifty two 
Acts of Parliament were passed for highway improvement, but these 
affected little change for a long time. 


Mr. Herbert Smith, an English expert, in his book on Prin- 
ciples of Landed Estate Managemeni, writing of the attitude of 
the rural population of England to roads in the latter eighteenth 
and earlier nineteenth century, says:— 


So conservative were the masses of the people that the 
improvement of the roads in many places of Great Britain 
was strongly opposed and in certain places entailed riot and 
bloodshed; and even when roads had been made and improved, 
country people in many districts refused to use them, but 
their unreasonable conservatism was in the long run power- 
less to stem the tide of improvement which gradually set in, 
and brought the roads of the nation to their present admir- 
able state and condition. Thus we see that the history of 
road making in this country is, to some extent, a record of 
the progress of its civilization. 

There is no greater hindrance to a successful agricul- 
ture than the want of good roads. Railways have, of course, 
conferred immense benefits. They have opened up the coun- 
try and have generally increased the value of estates through 
which they have passed, but railways alone are not enough; 
it is often pointed out that estates, even if lying a long distance 
from a railway, provided the communication in the shape of 
roads between the railway and themselves is good, have bene- 
fited more than an estate immediately adjacent to a railway 
but not possessed of adequate means of communicating with it. 


Good roads are almost essential to high farming, and 
farms are increased in value by the existence of them to an 
extent which it is impossible to over-estimate . . . There 
can be no better investment for a landed proprietor than 
the opening up of his property by the formation of good and 
substantial roads. 


The point of view expressed by Mr. Smith may be said to be 
also that of the landowners of England who, for the past fifty years 
at least, have shown their faith in good roads as a means cf improving 
the value of their property. Up till the time when the motor came 
into general use, British roads were in excellent condition, and were 
of adequate width to meet the needs of slow-going traffic. But the 
coming of the motor has made it necessary to improve the surfaces 
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and alignment and in some cases to widen the roads. Bridges and 
curves, which had previously been safe, became dangerous with fast 
traffic. To deal with these new conditions, the Road Board was 
created in 1909. Its chief revenue is derived from motor spirit 
duties and carriage licenses. In 1915 its road improvement fund 
amounted to $8,104,870, and for the five years ending March 31, 
1915, it had expended a total of $23,638,635 in grants and loans. 
The roads of the country are divided into first, second and third 
classes, and the advances are made according to class—the highest 
proportion being given to the first class. As part of its duty, the 
Road Board compiles statistics of traffic and maintains a laboratory 
for testing road materials. 


The recommendation of a manufacturer or contractor is not 
a consideration in selecting road materials in Great Britain. Local 
authorities have learned that the only way to get good roads at a 
reasonable price is by employing competent engineers, who can be 
trusted to design the roads, select the best materials, prepare the 
specifications, and supervise the work of the contractors. Manu- 
facturers and contractors of road materials in England make suf- 
ficient, but not excessive, profits, and they are strictly the ser- 
vants of the engineer. County engineers, whose principal duty is 
road construction and maintenance, are of the highest standing; 
and in most English counties they are paid higher salaries than any 
provincial deputy minister of roads in Canada. This is found to 
be the cheapest and best method, and, indeed, is the only one which 
is practicable, having regard to the necessity for good construction 
and the strictest economy. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 


In Victoria, Australia, the report of the Country Roads Board 
states, that road construction has never kept abreast of settlement, and 
that the task of improving roads has quite outgrown the resources of the 
shire councils; therefore some form of state assistance is advocated 
The extravagance of a policy of cheap construction is recognized by 
the board, and it is pointed out that many of the old, solidly built 
roads have stood the traffic of years, while many roads of compara- 
tively recent construction have utterly failed. The absence of a 
systematic policy, as well as a lowered standard of construction, is 
given as a reason for the deterioration. Large sums are being ap- 
propriated for road improvement in all the Australian states. 
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ROAD IMPROVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


What is being done to improve the road system in the United 
States is indicative of what is likely to be done in Canada in a few 
years. The extent of improved surfacing of the rural roads of the 
United States is increasing at the rate of 16,000 miles a year, and in 
1915 about 277,000 miles had been improved. Half of these im- 
provements have been carried out under the supervision of the high- 
way departments of the separate states, which, up to January 1, 
1916, had expended an aggregate of $265,350,825 for road and bridge 
construction, maintenance and administration. 


In the last annual report of the Highway Commission of New 
York, it is stated that the greatest asset which the state has is its 
system of improved highways. The appropriation for road improve- 
ment in 1914 was about twenty millions. The cost is met in part 
by taxes levied on the towns and in part by contributions from the 
state. It is declared that in recent years over 70,000 miles of highway 
have been widened, shaped and crowned so that travel over them is 
safe and convenient. 


ROAD IMPROVEMENT IN CANADA 


Good progress in regard to road improvement is also being made 
in Canada. The roads in Canada are more important for distribu- 
tion of produce than in Great Britain, where distances are short and 
light railways are plentiful. In Canada we have had to start off 
without any of the advantages possessed by older countries in the 
matter of old foundations and closely settled populations. We 
have had to develop motor transportation by road to a greater extent 
than the more thickly populated countries as a means of feeding the 
great trunk railways and securing the economical distribution of food. 


The respective obligations of the provincial and the local gov- 
erning bodies in regard to road construction and maintenance have 
to be considered. Local authorities need to be advised regarding 
the proper use and value of different kinds of road material, after 
adequate trial and investigation by expert departments, in order 
to save hundreds of thousands of dollars spent on unsuitable road 
material. Better engineering advice has also to be obtained by local 
authorities. When the enormous amount of money spent on roads 
and road maintenance, and the great waste raising from the hap- 
hazard methods of planning and construction, are considered, it is 
surprising to find so little effort being made to deal with the matter 
on more practical and scientific lines. 
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The Highway Commissioners of Ontario, in their annual report 
for 1915, draw attention to the need of more co-operation between 
the cities and the country districts in the matter of road improvement. 
Ontario has about 50,000 miles of roads, and the Highway Commis- 
sioners consider that a sum of $30,000,000 should be spent on these 
roads during the next 15 years. The following apportionment is 
suggested :-— 


Province—(including revenue from motor fees)... $12,000,000 


WoOtimties cts ell) A ul IS I ake NL a 12,000,000 
Cities ccc a OR A aan er nee 6,000,000 
$30,000,000 


- To this capital expenditure must be added the cost of main- 
tenance, which may amount to from $300 to $500 per mile. 

The amount appropriated in the State of New York is $65,000,000 
for 11,000 miles of highways, and about $50,000,000 has already been 
‘spent or earmarked. In Great Britain we have seen that one depart- 
ment alone—the Road Board— has raised $32,000,000 for road im- 
provements in four years. Merely for purposes of road improve- 
ment Ontario would require to incur an expenditure of about three 
million dollars annually to bring its current rate of improvement 
in the settled part of the province up to the British standard. The 
proposed expenditure of the Ontario Highway Commission, at the 
rate of two millions annually, would, therefore, appear to represent 
the minimum, under present conditions. 

Under the Ontario Highways Act, the province, the cities and 
-the counties may co-operate to improve main roads in suburban 
areas. Forty per cent of the cost of construction of such roads is 
provided by the province, the other sixty per cent being contributed 
in equal portions by the city and the county; for maintenance, the 
province gives twenty per cent and the city and county each forty 
per cent. This arrangement, under which the city contributes to- 
wards the cost of construction and maintenance of suburban roads 
in county areas, is a just one, since the greater part of the traffic 
passing over such roads is for the benefit of the city; moreover, the 
average rural municipality cannot afford the preliminary cost of 
building up a main road system. In Ontario, however, the improve- 
ment of highways has to be confined to the principal lines of communi- 
cation.* As in all the other provinces, there are so many roads in 
Ontario that only a selected few can be improved. Roads are di- 


* Annual Report on Highway Improvement, Ontario, 1915. 
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The points to be noted on this chart are: First, the heavy accumulation of traffic concentrated 
on the main side-road near to the market centre, and second, the construction of 21% of the roads 
serves 82% of the traffic—(Annual Report on Highway Improvement, Ontario, 1915). 
See page 81. 
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This chart shows the advantages of a radial road in distributing traffic as compared with 

the congestion shown in Fig. 25. While the total mileage{of roadjwithin the half circle is increased 

in this chart, the total vehicle mileage is decreased from 2,535 miles to 2,165 miles, or over 14% 

of the greater. That is, the designation in this chart cuts off 14% of the vehicle mileage entirely 

and carries 74% of the remainder.—(Annual Report on Highway,!mprovement, Ontario, 1915). 
See page 81. 
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vided into main roads (between populous centres), market roads 
and local feeders, and cities are required to contribute to the two for- 
mer classes in suburban areas outside the city boundaries. In 1914 
road surveys were made in certain counties to ascertain the location 
of roads, the population served by roads, the traffic conditions, align- 
ment, etc. Traffic charts were prepared, illustrating the traffic at 
certain points in the road system of an Ontario township. These 
showed that the concentration of traffic took place in a notable degree 
on certain roads adjacent to shipping points, cities, towns and vil- 
lages, that certain roads were of little public use, and that the con- 
struction of a very limited proportion of the roads, properly selected 
in relation to traffic, would benefit a large proportion of the total 
vehicle mileage. In one chart it was shown that 19 per cent of 
improved roads would carry 80 per cent of the total vehicle mile- 
age—yet the provincial system practically results in making all 
roads of the same width. 


Another chart with a diagonal road showed that the traffic on 
the diagonal road was more uniformly distributed and had a total 
vehicle mileage of 2,165 miles, as against 2,535 miles in a road con- 
forming to the rectangular plan. Charts 8 and 9 are given as illus- 
trations of this report. (See figures 27 and 28.) When diagonal roads 
are included in an original design for laying out of a given area of land, 
they need not cause greater waste of land or more inconvenient bound- 
aries of subdivisions than rectangular roads, but when the diagonal 
roads are superimposed on a rectangular system of roads and sub- 
divisions, as is sometimes done, they cause both waste and incon- 
venience. 


The Quebec Government has adopted an advanced policy in 
regard to road improvement. It gives substantial subsidies to rural 
municipalities, varying from $100 to over $1,000—according to the 
nature of the road and the kind of municipality—for the purpose of 
road maintenance. Starting in 1912 with an authority from the 
legislature to borrow $10,000,000, it obtained sanction to increase 
this amount to $15,000,000 in 1915, and to $20,000,000 in 1916. 
Part of this money was used for purposes of maintenance and part 
for construction and improvement of trunk roads. In addition to 
the grants given to municipalities for maintenance, sums of 
money are loaned to be expended in accordance with schemes 
approved by the Department of Roads. This money was loaned in 
1915 at 2 per cent interest, repayable, with sinking fund, over a 
period of 41 years. The interest on the additional $5,000,000 bor- 
rowed in 1916 has been increased to 3 per cent. In either case the 
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government pays the balance of interest and sinking fund—and it 
controls the expenditure. The following statement of recent progress 
is furnished by M. Michaud, Deputy Minister of Roads: 

Since 1912, the government has built five provincial 
roads, namely: the Montreal-Quebec road, the Montreal- 
Rouse’s Point road, the Chambly road (from Victoria bridge, 
Chambly, and then to St. Johns, P.Q.), the Sherbrooke-Derby 
Line road, and the Levis-Jackman road, covering over 300 
miles in all. 

Since 1911, there has been built in the province, under 
the control of the Department of Roads, 1,279 miles of mac- 
adam and 568 miles of gravel roads, in all 1,847 miles of 1m- 
proved roads. In these figures are included the 300° miles 
of trunk reads above referred to. 


The Department of Roads owns 57 complete outfits 
for the construction of macadam. ‘These outfits are loaned 
or rented to the municipalities. Besides, it owns a certain 
number of tractors, portable engines, etc., which are employed 
by the Department of Roads for direct construction. 

In addition to the government’s outfits, there are about 
150 outfits owned by municipalities. They have been paid 
for with the money allotted by the Government to those muni- 
cipalities. 

The Department of Roads has a well equipped labora- 
tory for the testing of road materials. 

For the purpose of this report enough records and figures have 
been quoted to show the progress in road improvement and the in- 
creasing rate of expenditure on roads in Canada and other countries. 
Details of the progress and expenditure in the other provinces need 
not be given, as Ontario and Quebec may be taken as typical of the 
whole country in regard to the growing recognition of the importance 
of highways. In all the other provinces there is either considerable 
road development going on or agitation in favour of development. 
In the western provinces there are progressive and active highway 
departments and a continuous effort being made to improve adminis- 
trative machinery. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL VALUE OF Goop ROADS 


The value of good roads as a means of improving production is 
being more and more recognized on this continent. In California, 
the farmers whose holdings are situated on good roads get higher 
prices for milk collected by the wholesale dealers than the farmers 
who have bad approaches by road. Mr. Herbert Quick, of the Fed- 
eral Farm Reserve Board, whose duty it is to appraise farm values 
for purposes of loaning money to farmers, has declared that a thor- 
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oughly good paved road is a better economic feature than a railroad. 
In extreme cases, where farms are situated in remote regions, he says 
that loaning money becomes absolutely safe when good roads are 
built back into these regions. Loans are made on bottom values, 
and when new roads are built the farms are worth three, four, five 
and even ten times the amount of money sought to be obtained on 
mortgage. 

Good surfaces laid on well drained sites and good grades are 
the two essentials of good roads, and proper planning is necessary 
to secure both. The following comparative estimate of the cost 
of transportation by horses and waggons, hauling on different road 
coverings, is from an article by Joseph H. Pratt, in the Annals of 
the American Academy, 1910:— 


Pro rata cost of hauling one ton a distance of one 


mile on level roads: Cents. 
MIR eae ee ea seer ee ha EY che. 2.70 
ir ie AVR eee) es otis Noles 5.33 
Mud*covered stone paving. Joi eh 21.30 
Broken-stone road in good order... Bet i 8.00 
Ra00d try, sand-clayi toads. fc. Cr ore poured ape tsa es oe 8.00 
Broken stone with ruts and mud....-_.. 2220-22222... 26.00 
AT eat TC TR ee hs oe ed 18.00 
Barth,-warh rite and mud. a 39.00 
Oe eres 2's = CMAP EUS CONE eR EE RODE RAGE SPS US ANIM LC 51.60 
Oe ROS ANG (cM Ds MUONS Gla BnePoae SOME MAUL et Rive” Eh. 64.00 


On level grade, a horse pulls, as a standard, 1,000 pounds. On 
a rise of 


Babi 200, .t mem Gent hvu ue oon al eee 900 ibs. 
Dy PATO Aik Uk hk EA Se 8 RO 810 ibs. 
DD Coty mew Caer, lane Oe RE eerie Reso ee eee 540 ibs. 
PPE ERO NIDUN S TET Nien cS) eo ae OPES I One UH OR 250 ibs. 


With regard to the general economic value of good roads, an 
interesting statement has been made by Mr. W. A. McLean, Deputy 
Minister of Highways of Ontario, in which he claimed that an ade- 
quate road system in Canada would create a profit of $50,000,000 
annually. The estimate was based on a computation that 100,000,000 
tons passed over the roads in the Dominion, that the average haul 
was five miles and that good roads would effect a probable saving 
of ten cents per ton mile. If these figures are an indication of 
the revenue-producing value of roads, then it would pay Canada to 
spend $500,000,000 for that purpose; but, if only half of that sum is 
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to be expended in the next twenty years, for the greatly increased 
traffic that is bound to come, a large sum should first be spent in the 
work of designing and preparation so as to avoid a possible waste 
of many millions in construction. 


The social value of good roads need not be emphasized. As 
Prof. John M. Gillette has said, good roads lie at the basis 
of the social institutions and the associational life of the rural dis- 
trict. Effective co-operation is impossible without them; school con- 
solidation, which is so much needed, cannot be achieved if roads are 
bad. It is stated that in five bad-road states in America, the average 
attendance of pupils is 59 per 100, as against 78 per 100 in five good- 
road states. 


PRINCIPLE OF FINANCING ROAD IMPROVEMENTS 


Before extensive improvements are made in good roads in Can- 
ada it is important that a sound financial policy should be adopted. 
The British practice has been to limit the duration of any loans 
granted by the Government, or under its advice, according to the 
actual period during which the improvement is estimated to last. 
From ten to fifteen years is a proper period during which loans ob- 
tained for road construction should be re-paid. 


There is danger that Canada may adopt the comfortable theory 
which prevails in the United States in regard to country roads, namely, 
that the greater burden of the cost of road improvements should be 
borne by future generations. 


Mr. Nelson P. Lewis, Engineer of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment of New York City, writes* as follows with regard to 
the practice in the State of New York: 


“The State of New York, by the vote of its people, has 
authorized the expenditure of $100,000,000 for the improve- 
ment of the state highways, and this enormous sum is raised 
by the issue of fifty-year bonds. While a portion of the work 
to be done is undoubtedly of a permanent character, such as 
the widening and straightening of the roads, the improvement 
of grades and provision for drainage by substantial structure 
of masonry or steel, a very large proportion of the expenditure 
is for road surfaces, many of which can scarcely be expected 
to last for more than ten years. Borrowing money for fifty 
years to pay for ten-year roads is obviously unwise.” 


The only sound principle in financing road improvements is to 
pay for all construction over the period during which it lasts, and 
only to borrow money for any longer period, say up to fifty years, 


* The Planning of the Modern City, p. 361. 


Plate VIII 


SUBURBAN ROADS WITH EASY CURVES 


Cheaply constructed and well-graded curved roads in a Baltimore subdivision. The inexpensive develop- 
ment and the care which has been taken to preserve the trees have been great factors in attracting 
residents to this estate. 


Photo by courtesy of Immigration Branch, Dept. of Interior 


COUNTRY ROADS WITH EASY CURVES 


It is more important to avoid steep grades, bad situations for drainage and sudden deflections than easy curves; 
in undulating country the curved roads, besides being most practicable and best for traffic, are much more pleasant 
to the eye. No road should be curved except for some useful purpose, but natural conditions in most districts make 
curves necessary. 
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in respect of such portion of the work as is permanent. The plan- 
ning of the lines of roads, improving the grades by excavation and 
filling, acquiring property to improve alignment and grades, and all 
other permanent work which is part of the system of planning, can 
be spread over a long period of years without injustice to posterity. 
Unfortunately, however, it is this class of permanent work which is 
usually neglected, and the actual construction of temporary work 
is paid for by money borrowed for a period much longer than the life 
of the improvement. This is unsound finance and is improper use 
of the credit of a province or a municipality. 


THE PLANNING OF ROADS 


Up to this point we have only dealt with the relative importance 
of the road and the railway, the great improvement being made in 
the construction of roads, the enormously increasing expenditures 
being incurred to secure this improvement, and the economic and 
social value of roads. But good roads cannot be obtained unless 
they are properly planned, as regards position, alignment, directness 
and width. This is the question with which this report is chiefly 
concerned, and it is of primary importance. Planning of roads is 
essential, not only to obtain good roads, but to obtain them in the 
right and most convenient places and to make them serve the largest 
possible number of inhabitants. It stands to reason that the shorter 
the length of road to construct,the better it can be constructed, if 
the amount of money available out of the taxes for construction and 
maintenance is limited. There are too many roads in Canada, because 
there are more roads than it is possible to make out of the funds likely 
to be available on the basis of the most liberal estimate of the tax-paying 
ability of the people. 

Human necessity and the traffic requirements of the whole popu- 
lation should be the guiding principle in laying out a system of roads, 
and not merely a rigid adherence to an artificial system of straight 
lines. Considering the enormous expenditures required to be incur- 
red to improve roads, their economic and social value, the importance 
of directness of route, the danger and inconvenience of sharp curves, 
and the advantage of easy grades, it is an extraordinary fact that the 
stereotyped rectangular system (which has been fully dealt with in 
the previous chapter) pays no respect to either of these considerations. 
The money has to be spent by highway departments which have no 
voice in their location, for greater lengths of road than are neces- 
sary. Directness of route is only possible for short lengths, 
while sharp corners, collision points, and bad grades are prominent 
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features in the rectangular plan. The absence of radial thoroughfares 
connecting with village centres creates excessive distances for pur- 
poses of co-operation and education. In swampy regions, bad foun- 
dations and difficulties of drainage are inevitable, as no choice is open 
to select the driest positions. In dry locations, where it would be 
an advantage to fit in the roads with the system of irrigation so as to 
damp the earth and gravel roads before dragging, this too has to be 
overlooked so that a fixed system of survey may prevail above all 
other considerations. 

Road planning and engineering is a highly skilled profession, and 
millions of dollars are wasted in the attempt to save money that should 
be used to employ good men to design the location and construction 
of roads. ) 


A CONCRETE [ILLUSTRATION OF SAVING DUE TO PLANNING 


In connection with the construction of a certain road in Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts, the Municipal Journal of America states that 
the estimates of the cost varied from $14,000 to $36,000. ‘‘The 
layman, without the assistance of the engineer, guessed within 61 
per cent of the actual cost. The engineer, without being permitted 
to make a special examination of the problem, was able to guess within 
39 per cent. When permitted to make a proper study of it, the lat- 
ter was able to arrive at approximately the true cost, and moreover, 
what is even moreimportant, was able to reduce the cost by 25 per cent 
by planning a more economical location.” 

The American Highway Association points out, in a comment on 
this case, that if construction had been started as soon as the legis- 
lative appropriation was available, it would have been impossible to 
complete the road, and travellers over the completed section would 
have been led to an almost impassable trail through loose sand and 
scrub oak barren. 


The moral of this is not only that preliminary plans of roads 
should be made by competent engineers in the interests of economy, 
but that the engineers should have the power to exercise some dis- 
cretion as to the location of the road. To fix road locations by the 
hit and miss method of the rectangular survey plan is to impose 
upon the community expensive road locations and to prevent them 
from making proper use of the services of competent engineers. 


PLANNING Roaps IN AUSTRALIA 


That the importance of proper planning of country roads is 
realized in Australia is shown by the following statement, taken from 
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the report for 1914 of the Victoria (Australia) Country Roads Board: 


Badly located and badly graded roads are a heavy and 
constant tax on any community. This is not only because of 
the fact that the gradient determines the amount of load that 
can be carried, but because steep gradients cause increased 
erosion by water and increased wear by traffic. The expen- 
sive maintenance is thus greatly increased; so muchso that 
the additional cost each year may exceed the amount of inter- 
est on the capital that would have been necessary in securing 
the better grade in the first instance. 

As an illustration, a case is cited where two pieces of road were 
made of the same material and at the same time, one length being 
on a grade of 1 in 12, 2.e., about 8.3 per cent, the other on the level. 
While that on the level ground remained in good condition, the por- 
tion on the grade had to be reconstructed owing to abrasion and 
scour. Having regard to these facts, the Board decided, when it 
was formed, that no expenditure in the way of permanent improve- 
ments should be incurred on any road until it was ascertained by in- 
vestigation that the location and gradients could not be improved 
at a reasonable cost. It was felt that the labour thus caused in sur- 
veys and investigations was worth while. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF PLANNING ROADS IN CANADA 


In Canada, good, well planned roads would help to build up 
manufacturing industries, cheapen production and reduce the cost of 
living by bringing the farmer nearer to the consumer. They would 
help to attract settlers to areas that must remain unsettled without 
them. As new roads are made, farmers are educated to appreciate 
their proper value and become their most active supporters, but so 
long as they have five miles of road reservations where one or two 
miles would serve, they naturally object to face the enormous burden 
of improving them. Roads cannot be properly classified into dif- 
ferent groups, nor an equitable arrangement made for apportioning 
the cost between the different authorities, unless the system of high- 
ways is properly designed in the first place. 

Reference has been made in a previous chapter to the good agri- 
cultural and industrial conditions prevailing in the county of Water- 
loo, Ontario. Thesystem of laying out the land and planning the 
roads to suit the traffic has had something to do with the success of 
settlement in that region. The lots in Waterloo were laid out by 
private companies, the dimensions being 80 chains by 56 chains 
and there were no road allowances. As towns and villages grew up, 
the settlers made the roads in the most convenient position to give 
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direct access to the market centres. Mr. H. J. Bowman, O.LS., 
referring to these roads, in 1906, said he thought they had better 
roads in the county of Waterloo for less money than any county in 
the province of Ontario—they were the very best roads all the year 
round. 


Mr. Bowman went on to say that there had been millions of 
money wasted in Ontario in building roads which were placed in the 
wrong positions. In his experience, municipal councils preferred to 
stick to the road allowance rather than make a change, even if the 
change meant the saving of money. In one case he reported to a 
council that they could construct a road round a hill for half the 
money that it would take to cut through the hill, at the same time ob- 
taining an easier gradient; but the council said that the road had always 
been there and they would go on with cutting. After expending a 
thousand dollars on the excavation, a railway was constructed through 
the middle of the cut and it had to be abandoned. ‘A road,” said 
Mr. Bowman, speaking as an experienced land surveyor, ‘‘should be 
located by an engineer, and not left to the chance of where the town- 
ship line would come, and the road should be located with a view to 
getting from one important centre to another in as direct a line as 
possible, with the easiest gradients and by the most economical 
method.” 

PLANNING OF ROAD WIDTHS 


The present unscientific system of fixing the alignment of roads 
is accompanied by an equally unscientific system of fixing road widths. 
Most roads are too wide and many are too narrow, and those that 
are too narrow are restricted in width by reason of the law which 
requires the others to be too wide. It may be claimed that, both 
in rural and urban territory, a general average of 66 feet is wide 
enough for all purposes and that no community, even when com- 
paratively closely settled, can afford to lay out and pave streets of 
a greater average width. This question may not affect the farmer 
except in so far as he may have to contribute towards an inconven- 
lent and expensive road system in connection with the urban develop- 
ment in rural territory. It is in this connection that the grievance 
of bad road planning becomes acute. First, as already shown, the 
alignment is fixed without regard to contours, and, second, the width 
is determined on a minimum basis for all roads no matter for what 
purpose they are to be used. 


The minimum standard in Ontario and elsewhere is 66 feet. 
This standard applies to the main arterial thoroughfare required to 
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carry heavy traffic and to the short residential street required for 
purely domestic needs of a few houses. In many districts acres of 
macadam, asphalt and concrete are laid in a few streets and might 
with advantage be used over twice the length of street now paved. 
One consequence of this irrational and expensive method is that 
the cost of local improvements to the local councils in many locali- 
ties is so great that money is not available for necessary purposes 
of public sanitation. Another is that the tax burden on the property 
owners is so heavy that they are proportionably limited in the capital 
available for making their houses sanitary and durable in construc- 
tion, and they are compelled to crowd their land with buildings in 
order to put it to economic use. 


But even at this late day, with all the lessons we have had of 
waste of land and unnecessary expenditure of capital in providing 
for too wide roads for purely local traffic—in providing many miles 
of road space where it is not needed at all, and in thus lessening the 
ability of provincial and local authorities to obtain the space and pro- 
vide the means to construct main arterial highways where these are 
required—there are those who regard any suggestion to make streets 
narrower than 60 or 66 feet as reactionary. Yet there are few who 
will deny that it is impracticable, in any community where the dens- 
ity of building is comparatively open, as in Canada, to provide land 
and make satisfactory roads or streets to a greater average width 
than 66 feet. What happens is that the land is provided for roads 
or streets, as the law requires, but that few of the roads or streets 
are ever properly constructed, the reason being that there is too much 
road surface for the population, even when the land is closely set- 
tled. Excessively wide streets, instead of securing more air space, 
cause congestion, e.g., in the erection of apartment houses in towns 
because without such congestion the frontages could not afford to meet 
the cost of local 1mprovements. This has been proved in Germany, 
Sweden, and other countries where the tenement system prévails, 
and it is being proved in Canada where the tendency towards the 
tenement building is being created by the wide street. In the rural 
districts, although land is plentiful and cheap, it stands to reason 
that all roads should not be of the same width, and that there should 
be variation to suit the requirements of traffic. 


THE By-LAw MINIMUM OF WIDTH 


What happens in practice is that our by-laws fix a width, not 
according to scientific theory, nor yet on any practical basis, but 
simply because of the convenience of making a hard and fast rule 
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in accordance with some custom. The 66 feet width of Ontario 
seems to have no other justification than the fact that it is the length 
of a chain. It is about half the width that should be provided for 
some main arteries, and about twice what is necessary for the short, 
tributary streets. It is true that, in the absence of proper development 
schemes, we must have a system of regulations fixing a general stan- 
dard in these matters—that is the inevitable weakness of the by-law 
system—but it is quite as absurd to regulate the width of a street 
according to a fixed by-law standard as it would be to prescribe that 
all sewers and water-mains should be of the same diameter. 


EFFECT OF NARROW ROADS IN BRITAIN 


In Great Britain this point has been recognized for some years, 
but the difficulties of securing variation are not so great as in Canada. 
The standard width of streets in rural England is from 36 to 45 feet, * 
and the result is that, while perhaps 75 per cent of the streets are 
wide enough, the public have to bear a somewhat heavy share of the 
cost of widening main arteries, which form about 25 per cent, al- 
though a great many old highways exist which are much wider than 
required by the by-laws, and form a sort of trunk system throughout 
the country. 

The narrower widths of roads in Britain, as compared with Can- 
ada, is partly responsible for securing a higher standard of road con- 
struction and partly for enabling the middle and working classes 
to secure cheaper housing accommodation in English suburbs and 
rural districts. In regard to the former matter we are apt to flatter 
ourselves in Canada that, although our roads are not so good as the 
British roads, this is because Canada is a new country. We over- 
look the fact that the high standard applies to all new roads in Bri- 
tain and not only to old highways, and that it is the new streets and 
roads which are being made to-day, rather than the old highways, 
which set the standard of modern efficiency in street making. When 
we recognise this fact, it is a proper question to ask why suburban 
and village roads in Canada should not be as good as suburban and 
village roads in Britain. A good deal of time must pass, of course, 
before our rural highways can come up to the standard of those in 
the older countries, but that does not provide any excuse for the poor 
roads in many of our newly developed towns and suburbs. One 
reason for the difference is due to the fact that in Britain the burden of 
making new streets is placed on the shoulders of those who directly bene- 
fit from the subdivision of land for building purposes, and the roads have 
to be constructed according to the municipal standard before the landis 


*In many cities in the United States the minimum width is 40 feet. 
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fully used. In some cases buildings cannot be erected until the road 
is properly made, and this applies to rural as well as to urban sub- 
divisions. 

PRINCIPLE ON WHICH RoaDs SHOULD BE PLANNED 


Roads and streets have to be planned, in all respects, so as to 
obtain the maximum of convenience at the minimum of cost. Even 
when that principle is acted upon, the tax which industry has to meet 
to obtain adequate means of communication is as much as it can bear. 
The comparatively narrow standards of road width in Britain, even 
when accompanied by having the roads in the position best adapted 
for cheap construction, and by having only a sufficient number of 
roads as are necessary, seems to be as much as can be paid for by a 
reasonable tax on the community. 


The ambition on this continent to have over 50 per cent greater 
width than the British standard, with a more scattered and less 
wealthy rural population, has meant, in practice, that we have more 
road space than we need or can properly use, and that, even with the 
assistance of the provincial governments, only a small proportion 
can be paved. The absence of planning also results, in many in- 
stances, in political influence, rather than the general benefit of the 
community, being the guiding factor in determining which roads 
will be improved at the public expense. To say that a 66-ft. mini- 
mum is desirable may be true, if it were possible for the community 
to construct and maintain that minimum. One might also say that 
it is desirable that every farmer should have a water supply under 
pressure, a bath room and a motor car, even if they are beyond his 
means. But should he be compelled to have these things before he 
is permitted to occupy a farm? 


The chief difficulty in getting the public to realize the economic 
absurdity of a 66-feet minimum is due to the fact that the ultimate 
cost of making and maintaining a proper surface and other improve- 
ments is ignored when the streets are laid out, and that proper expert 
knowledge is not applied to planning a comprehensive system of 
highways. Highways should vary from the narrow carriage drive 
of 24 feet to the wide main thoroughfare of over 100 feet in width, 
and the character of the development permitted on the land front- 
ing the highway should be controlled so as to secure that the build- 
ings will have proper relation to the character and width of the high- 
way. Asalready pointed out, air space is a separate matter and should 
be settled by other means than by fixing widths of the highways. It 
is erroneous to assume that costly paved streets are needed to provide 
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air space; the required air space round buildings can be more cheaply 
and effectively provided on the lot by means of building regulations. 


At present there are no figures available to enable any estimate 
to be made of the loss which farmers suffer as a result of the present 
system so far as purely rural highways are concerned. But it is ap- 
parent to everyone that there are more highways and more space 
in the highways than the farming population can construct and main- 
tain, and that there is incalculable loss due to the want of well-paved 
roads. It has been shown that the rural system of highways is the 
basis on which the urban system is developed. The market roads 
which connect the country with the town usually lead through 
scattered suburban areas and are often too narrow and badly made. 


SUBURBAN STANDARDS Too HIGH 


Elsewhere attention has been drawn to thegreat need for better control 
of the sanitary condition of sub-divided areas in rural districts. It 
is equally important that the street planning of these areas should 
be based on sound economic principles. Streets in small towns and 
suburbs are usually unpaved or too extravagantly paved. There 
seems to be no adequate appreciation of the necessity for spreading 
the money spent in local improvements over as much surface as 
possible, having due regard to the construction being reasonably 
adequate. We are prone to act in this matter as we do in regard 
to widths and numbers of roads—we place our standards too high 
and then, because we find the attainment of that standard too costly, 
we prefer to do without improvements rather than lower it. We 
act like a man who is in need of boots and has only five dollars avail- 
able to purchase them, but who has decided that, unless he can get 
ten dollar boots, he will continue to use his old ones or go bare- 
footed. 

In many suburban areas, where asphalt pavements are laid, an 
ordinary cheap macadam road would serve the purpose better, and 
concrete sidewalks are an unnecessary extravagance. The majority 
of residential streets in excess of 40 feet in width represent so much 
waste land, pavement, sewer and water connections, etc. Every 
unnecessary foot adds to the cost of sewerage and sewage disposal, 
water supply, fire prevention, policing, street transportation, and other 
public services. It is not too extravagant to estimate that most 
towns and suburbs cover twice the area they need cover under a 
proper system of development, and increase the burden of taxation 
accordingly. 


PEAT EWEx 


WILSON AVE., ST. THOMAS, ONT. 


An inexpensive and attractive street Suitable for suburban and semi-rural districts which are served by single-track 
street railways. The flower beds at the intersections are planted and maintained by the Horticultural Society. 


STREET IN ROLAND PARK, BALTIMORE, MD. 


In small towns and villages it is a mistake to try and copy the expensive boulevards of the large Canadian city. 
An even more picturesque result can be obtained by using existing natural conditions, instead of destroying them, 
and by making simple and inexpensive driveways and sidewalks of the minimum width necessary for traffic needs 
as is shown in this illustration. This street is only about half the legal width required by the law of Ontario, but 
it is ample for all practical purposes, and is, for residential purposes, more pleasant than a wide street. 
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It is no answer to this criticism to argue that land is so plentiful 
in Canada that we can be indifferent to the amount placed in streets. 
At Akron, Ohio, the Goodyear Tire Company has developed a model 
village in which it constructs all the local improvements in advance 
of building development. Land is comparatively cheap in Akron, 
as it is in most of the districts where speculation has not inflated the 
values. But when land is cheap, it is more than ever necessary to ex- 
ercise a proper sense of proportion in regard to the extent of land placed 
in roads and streets. The cheaper the land, the greater the relative 
cost of development to land value, and the greater the need for avoid- 
ing extravagant planning and high costs of construction. 


The Goodyear Tire Company has made careful estimates of 
the cost of the land and the cost of the local improvements. The 
streets vary from 50 to 70 feet in width. The land costs $75 per lot, 
and the improvements $500 per lot. Itisin respect of the latter cost 
that economy is most important, for, in proportion as streets are un- 
necessarily wide, it is this cost which soars up out of all proportion to 
the advantage gained and beyond the ability of the property owners 
to pay. No community leaves its streets unpaved and unimproved 
out of choice, and an adequate conception of the cost of development 
can only be obtained if we assume that, wherever residences are 
erected, the streets should be improved sooner or later. ‘The best time 
to improve them is when the building development takes place, and 


the chief burden of the improvement should fall on the real estate 
operators. 


It is in the interests of the rural population that they should 
control building development in rural areas for the purpose of secur- 
ing healthy and economic conditions. There is nothing more neces- 
sary in Canada, in the interests of production and healthy growth, 
than the further development of the small town, the rural village 
and the outer suburbs of the large cities. More labour is badly needed 
in these districts and more consumers of farm produce should be 
attracted into rural areas to be nearer to the producers. A cheap 
and efficient system of good roads is needed to encourage more settle- 
ment in the urban parts of rural areas, and also to make it practical 
for the labourer to obtain good and healthy housing accommodation. 
at a reasonable price in the small towns and villages. 


Cost oF ROADS IN RELATION TO HOUSING 


Housing accommodation is cheaper where streets, other tham 
main arteries, are narrower, because the cost of a site for a house: 
consists of three things: (1) The actual site which it occupies, including: 
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garden space; (2) the land given up for streets, and (8) the cost of 
local improvements, consisting of pavement, sidewalk, sewer, water- 
main, etc., where these are provided. In a country like Canada the 
cost of the bare land ought not to be a serious matter, and, where it 
is forced up in value by speculation, as it now is, it ought to be con- 
trolled by legislation. The portion of the above cost, however, which 
seems to require most careful consideration on the part of engineers 
and administrators is that which is spent on local improvements. 


In one English town the cost of the street, including the sewer, 
works out in an average case at less than $100 for a small workman’s 
dwelling, costing say $1,000 to construct. This includes con- 
crete or stone slab sidewalks and a pavement with a finished surface 
of bituminous materials. The cost per lineal foot-run for a first class 
street forty-five feet wide in this town is from $8 to $12.50. 
As typical houses for labourers occupy only about 15 feet frontage, 
the cost per house is thus $60 to $93.75. In Canada houses have 
wider frontages and face wider streets than in England, and for a 
house with 25 feet frontage on a street 66 feet wide the cost for local 
improvements when constructed would be from $16 to $24 per lineal 
foot, or from $200 to $300 per house. By limiting the number of 
houses that may be erected on each acre to twelve, giving them a 
frontage of 25 feet on a street 26 feet wide, instead of 36 houses to the 
acre, with a frontage of 15 feet on a road 45 feet wide, and dispensing 
with rear alleys, it has been found in England that nearly three times 
the area round each house can be obtained at no greater cost per 
house for road construction. Thus the narrow street enables the house 
to have more instead of less air space. The above 26-foot road, con- 
sisting of 18 teet pavement and two 4-foot sidewalks, is regarded as 
adequate for purely domestic streets not required for through traf- 
fic, and the buildings have all to be set back 15 feet from the boun- 
dary of the street, thus securing a minimum distance of 56 feet be- 
tween all buildings. This is for a purely working class district. 

Having regard to the importance of designing streets on which 
‘workmen’s dwellings are erected, so as to secure the utmost economy, 
it would be well for Canadian municipalities to consider whether 
narrower and better constructed domestic streets, and fewer streets 
with deeper building lots, accompanied by regulations limiting the 
density of buildings and the widths between the building lines, would 
not be better than the wildernesses of bare dusty road and the shal- 
low sub-divisions that are the result of the present policy. It may 
be open to question whether roads should in any circumstances be 
made as narrow as 26 feet, but, as the by-law width in Ontario is 
66 feet, as against 45 feet in the above instance, the proportionate 
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reduction in width would be to a minimum 88 feet to secure similar 
results. 

In many small towns and rural districts a cheaper form of street 
is made than in cities, but in numerous other cases the ambition of 
the small municipality is to become a pocket edition of the city, and 
to have the same kind of local improvements. Where the latter is the 
case the cost of the improvements is as great or sometimes greater 
than in the city. 

The cost of one expensive street 66 feet wide, including a 9-inch 
sewer, in Ottawa in 1916, was $27.50 per lineal foot. The street pave- 
ment consisted of asphalt on concrete foundation 28 feet wide, the side- 
walks were in cement, each 5 feet wide; the remaining of 28 feet was 
left as boulevard in front of the properties. The capital cost of these 
improvements in respect of lots having 25 feet frontages was thus 
$343.75. There has to be added to this amount certain costs incur- 
red by the city, and chargeable to the inhabitants at large, including 
the cost of making the intersections; it would therefore be reasonable 
to estimate that in a city area it might require $350 to provide local im- 
provements for a 25-foot lot fronting on a 66 foot street. This sum 
would be much increased if the whole 66 feet were paved and a back 
lane had to be constructed at the rear of the property, as is required by 
law in western sub-divisions. If the cost of the land is added, it 
means that from $700 to $960 has to be paid by a working man for 
a properly improved lot in a city area. The result is that his capital 
is mostly absorbed in expensive street improvements and in land, 
leaving a totally inadequate sum for the erection of his home. That 
is why so many local improvements remain unmade and so many 
homes have to be left in an insanitary condition. -In England the 
cost of local improvements and land combined do not usually amount 
to more than twenty-five per cent of the total cost of the home; on 
this continent, owing to the combination of inflated land values 
and costly local improvements, these two things often cost more than 
the actual house. 

The items of expenditure which require to be incurred by a work- 
ingman who builds his own home on a typical lot in a medium sized 
city in Canada and in England, respectively, may be set out as follows : 


CANADA ENGLAND 
Cost of lot 25x100 ft. at $15 per Cost of lot 16x1563 ft. at 5 1-3c 
ft frontage =2500 ft......... $375 per ft. =2500 ft. say ...... $134 
Capital cost of local improve- Cost of local improvements 
ments (66-ft. street) at $8... 200 (36-ft. street) at $4....... 64 
$575 $198 
Add cost of dwelling, say....... 1,000 Add cost of dwelling, say..... 1,377 


$1,575 $1,575 
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The question of the difference in cost of labour and value of 
money does not affect the main point illustrated by the above com- 
parison, namely, that the English workingman has in this case over 
50 per cent more than the Canadian workingman to spend on his 
home; he pays for his sanitary fittings and solid brick construction 
out of what he saves in cost of land and development. The workingman 
in Canada has too much to pay for the site of his home and he either 
pays too much for local improvements or goes without them. In 
the majority of cases he accepts the latter alternative, and, what he 
saves by doing so, he pays in extra cost of land due to the inflation of 
values by speculation. Cheaper housing in Canada cannot be ob- 
tained without a more economical and better planned system of streets. 


ROADS AND AIR SPACE AROUND BUILDINGS 


Reference has been made to a principle that has often guided 
municipalities in determining width of roads, namely, that the road 
has to be wide in order to secure sufficient air space around the build- 
ings. In some districts it is laid down that roads have to be wide 
for purposes of air space, and yet the owners of the land are allowed to: 
build up almost every available yard of their site with the buildings, 
and there is a complete absence of air circulation except in the streets. 
We have already seen that more air space can be secured around build- 
ings with narrow streets than with wide streets. We have to recognize 
that provision of air space is entirely separate from the question of 
street width, and that more air space should be provided by those 
who erect the buildings. Streets are for the purpose of giving facili- 
ties for circulating traffic and for providing access to buildings, and 
they should be designed for that purpose only. 


Heights of buildings should have some relation to the 
width between buildings, and in rural areas a low standard of 
height can be fixed with advantage to owners of land. This is 
needed not only to secure light and air, but to prevent traffic conges- 
tion in the suburbs in towns and on rural territory surrounding them. 
We should determine the question of light and air to buildings by 
fixing a minimum distance between all buildings on opposite sides of 
streets without regard to the width of the street itself, by limiting 
the amount of land in the subdivision which should be occupied by 
actual building and by requiring a minimum angle of light to all 
windows. (Figure 26.) Apart from special cases, where the evil of 
high buildings has already been established, no buildings should be 
higher than the width of the streets facing them, and rural municipal- 
ities at least have power to adopt this standard. Ample justification 
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can be given from every point of view, including that of the interests 
of real estate, for such a limitation. 


Bap Roaps CostLy TO MAINTAIN 


In many rural districts and towns in Canada, where the streets 
have to be 66 feet wide, the only form of construction is the occa- 
sional levelling of the soil or the dumping down of loads of cinders. 
The traffic for the most of the year on these streets follows one line 
and the pavement area might for that purpose be eight or ten feet 
instead of, say, thirty feet wide. In a case of this kind, the 
cost of maintenance is probably greater than it would be if the roads 
were properly constructed at the outset. There is the mud and the 
damp of the spring and autumn, and the disease-bearing dust of the 
summer to contend with. There is the lack of convenience for farm- 
ers and manufacturers in teaming their raw and manufactured ma- 
terial and to them it is in many cases a matter of serious loss. 


Too MANY ROADS IN SUBDIVISIONS 


Residential streets, particularly in rural areas, are not only too 
wide, but they are too many in number, because of our crowded and 
shallow sub-divisions and because of the absence of a plan. If land is 
laid out and the streets planned in an economical way, sufficient saving | 
could be effected, in comparison with the system now in vogue, to 
pay for the extra land required to double the depths of our subdi- 
visions in a suburban or rural area. With a more economical plan 
of development roads would be better made, gardens would be larger, 
and more recreation space would be available; the result would be 
that the public would gain in health and reduced cost of living. 
(Figures 29 and 30.) 


HEAVY AND LIGHT ROADS 


The haphazard system, of allowing factories and residences to 
be mixed together in rural areas as well as in villages and towns, 
without any discrimination, also makes it difficult, on the one hand, 
to get wide main thoroughfares where they are required, and, on the 
other hand, to secure a higher standard of road construction, giving 
access to areas that should be reserved for manufacturing purposes. 
The heavy trucks and waggons which use the streets in industrial areas 
require heavy roads, but, because we do not reserve special areas for 
manufacturing and other areas for residential purposes, we have either 
to make our roads too light for manufacturing purposes or too heavy 
and expensive for residential purposes. Thus in regard to width, 
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length and construction of streets we have to keep up an extravagant 
standard because we have no proper development plan. It is because 
of this that the advantage of having wide roads where these are 
needed for through traffic is often questioned, the plea being that to 
provide for very wide roads casts too great a burden on the present 
generation for the benefit of posterity. That plea rests on the erron- 
eous assumption that all roads should be wide and that we do not 
need to vary and regulate their width according to the use to which 
they have tobe put. Under a proper scheme roads should not, as 
a whole, occupy a greater superficial area than they do now, but, com- 
plementary to the narrow residential street fringed with deep front 
gardens or the narrow farm lane, there would be the wide main ar- 
tery. 
‘ MAIN ARTERIAL THOROUGHFARES 


In laying out main arteries it is cheaper as well as better 
to make the roads wide enough to meet future needs. This is par- 
ticularly so where such roads are required for street railways. The 
expansion of cities into surrounding rural territory is being followed 
by the extension of street railways into such territory, and there is a 
growing tendency to construct radial railways parallel with highways 
through rural districts. Every road which is intended to ultimately 
carry two streams of ordinary traffic and, in addition, two lines of 
street railway, should not be less than 100 feet and should, where 
practicable, be 120 feet wide. The arterial road has to be wide 
to enable it to be cheaply made. One illustration of the economy to 
be secured in this connection will suffice. In the suburbs of Liver- 
pool Mr. John Brodie, M. Inst. C. E., the city engineer, has demon- 
strated that he could widen an existing 40-feet road to 120 feet at 
a slight extra cost compared to widening to 80 feet, where such a 
road ran through open country, and was required in part for a street 
railway. His alternative costs were worked out as follows, for these 
widths: 

WIDENING TO 80 FEET (Tramways Paved.) 


Cost of land, 134) yds. at Sio25 a a as $16.66 
street works, perlineal yardw pious 35.62 
Tramways (including paving) 1 yard at ___._............... 33.75 

$86.03 


= $151,430 per mile. 


The above estimate includes the cost of reconstruction of the old 
road to suit new levels. 


Plate X 


View of sunk building lot in a city in Western Canada, showing expensive street construction and 
: suggesting difficulties in erecting buildings, drainage, etc. 


View of street cut through solid rock in acity in Western Canada. To utilize the lots facing this street 
the rock has to be removed from the building sites at great expense. 


TOWN PLANNING FOLLOWED BY BAD DEVELOPMENT 


Although no expense was spared to secure a proper plan for this city, the fact that part of the town was laid out 
in straight lines with rectangular lots prevented the natural difficulties of the site from being overcome to the 
extent that would have been possible with a more flexible plan. Whatever advantages the straight lines possess in 
suchia case are more than counterbalanced by the expensive and inconvenient development. 
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WIDENING TO 120 FEET (Tramways in Grass.) 


Land for new road, 134% yds. at $1.25.0000.00000000002 $16.66 
street works: periinedl yard 23.39 
Tramways (in grass) including land, 1 yard at........... 34.16 

$74.21 


= $130,640 per mile. 


This estimate does not include for any alteration to the old 40 
foot road, nor the extra land required to make the excess of 80 feet in 
width. 

This is a special case, no doubt, as in making the 120-ft. road 
it is possible to save the cost of reconstructing the existing road; 
but even apart from that, the wider road would not seriously exceed 
the cost of the narrower road. The saving of $20,790 in the second 
case would be nearly sufficient to enable an extra 40 ft. of width of 
land to be purchased at a price of 10 cents per foot. That price 
would be sufficient, in view of the greater advantage to the owners of 
real estate in having the wider road. In any case, if such a road were 
made in a country district, obviously the 120-ft. road could be made 
cheaper than the 80-ft., as the cost of the land would be much less 
and the saving in construction would be the same. The saving in 
paving alone due to laying the tramways in grass is $15,000 per mile. 
Another advantage of the cheaper method is that trolleys running 
on grass are less noisy and do less injury to agricultural and residential 
land. Alternative road sections are shown on figure 31. 


INCIDENTAL PROBLEMS OF ROAD PLANNING 


Wearing surfaces of roads have to be adapted to local traffic in 
agricultural areas, factory areas and residential areas. The complex 
question of the modern traffic problem requires consideration to be 
given to the width of main arteries before buildings are erected upon 
the road frontages, and that is why this question is of particular im- 
portance in rural areas. In the financing of roads we have to 
recognize that everything that is spent on unnecessary width and con- 
struction on secondary roads is so much capital withdrawn from 
use in improving the main arterial system on which the opening up 
of agricultural territory, and the bringing of the market nearer to the 
farmer, depends so much. 

Improper location of roads not only increases the cost and diff- 
culty of construction, but it adds greatly to the cost of buildings. 
Owing to building lots being too shallow people who want gardens can- 
not obtain them unless they have twice the width of lot that is really 
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necessary for the use of a house. Instead of having the land subdi- 
vided so as to give them space at the rear of buildings, it is laid out 
so that they have to acquire frontage areas, with the result that they 
probably have to pay twice as much for local improvements as is 
really necessary. In order to get straight streets, when easy curves 
would be preferable from a traffic point of view, streets are often 
made in deep cuts or on high embankments with the result that 
valuable building lots are spoiled. Illustrations of the bad effect of 
this kind of planning are given on plate X showing building lots in 
Prince Rupert, B.C. : 


When we come to consider bridges and culverts, we have 
often to face unnecessary difficulties owing to lack of planning of 
lines of roads. The dust nuisance arises largely from making 
unnecessary width of street. Who that has studied the enormous 
cost of maintenance but has been forced to recognize that half of the 
trouble is in maintaining more surface than the community can find 
capital to construct properly at the outset? 


The issue before the engineers and administrators of this country 
is not only to have good roads in the sense of having them properly 
constructed, but to endeavour to foresee and adequately provide for 
agricultural development and the future expansion of our towns by 
planning these roads. We want to save cost on unnecessary length 
and width of minor roads, tolay down mainradial roads of adequate 
width, and of good alignment and grade, and to connect up these 
radial roads around towns by good ring roads. The question of direct- 
ness of route cannot be considered in isolated streets or areas, but is 
largely a provincial, county orcity problem. It is not generally prac- 
ticable to have curved roads in the old settled areas of Canada, owing 
to our rectangular planning, but curves are often an advantage, subject 
to a view being maintained of not less distance than 100 yards. Itis 
more important to avoid sudden deflections, steep grades, and collision 
points than easy curves. Curves are often a physical necessity to 
avoid the removal of enormous quantities of material. Moreover, 
we should not be indifferent to the value of giving some esthetic 
effect to a road if this can be done without loss of utility. Some 
regard has to be paid to beauty, to the preservation of trees and to 
- architectural effect and, as it has been stated elsewhere, relief of traf- 
fic is not inconsistent with relief to the eye. (Figure 32). 

Where wide roads cause development to be scattered and sim- 
ultaneously cause building congestion on building lots; and where, 
by reason of their cost to construct and maintain, they lessen the 
amount that can be spent in securing durable construction of build- 
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VARIATION OF ROAD WIDTHS AND SECTIONS TO SUIT TRAFFIC 


The above road sections show the variation in the width of roads proposed to be permitted 
under a Town Planning scheme of Great Yarmouth in England. Roads No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 
are each 100 feet wide, and show alternative methods of dealing with a traffic thoroughfare 
having a street railway track. The building lines in each case are set back 40 feet from the 
street line, thus giving a total of 180 feet between the buildings. Two sections for residential 
streets are shown. The above 45 feet and 50 feet roads are of ample width for average con- 
ditions in residential sections, subject to the 20 feet or 25 feet set-back of the buildings. 


See Page 99 


Fig. 32 


- 


WHOLLY WITHIN DUCK MOUNTAIN FOREST RESERVE 


PLAN OF SUB DIVISION 


MADGE LAKE 


Being part of the north half of Section 28, Township 30, 
Range 30, West of Principal Meridian 


PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


Surveyed by W. J. Deans, D.L.S., August, 1914. 


Scale : 250 fest to an inch. 


SPECIMEN PLAN OF SURVEY..OF TOWN. SITE 


This curved street plan of the townsite of Madge Lake, Saskatchewan, is a specimen of a 
revised system used by the Topographical Surveys Branch of the Department of the Interior to 
secure conformity to contours of the land; but as designed it adds to rather than lessens the 
amount of land given up for streets and lanes in proportion to the area reserved for building lots. 


See page 100 
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ings, they have the effect of increasing fire risks. In Canada we pay 
from two to three dollars per capita for fire insurance and protection 
more than is paid in some European countries. This excessive bur- 
den is borne by the farmer as well as by the townsman. 

In a report relating primarily to rural districts, it may seem 
that too much attention is being given to the question of road plan- 
ning as it affects the planning of urban areas. It is in rural areas, 
however, where the system of planning is adopted which governs all 
future development, and, to be effective, planning has to precede and not 
to follow development. The foregoing considerations apply to three 
classes of area in rural territory, as follows: 


(1) Suburban areas in rural territory which are in course of 
being used or are likely to be used for building purposes. 

(2) Rural areas, especially those which lie near to or between 
centres of population. 

(3) Sites of new towns which are likely to grow up in future. 


The responsibility for the control of new development and for 
the planning of roads and streets in these three classes of area rests 
with rural municipalities. 


CONCLUSION 


In this chapter it has been contended inter alia: That the closer 
settlement of fertile land near to railways is needed both in the interest 
of greater production and tmproved transportation; that the further ex- 
tension of the railway system should be directed to secure the profitable 
development of natural resources rather than profit to railway enterprises, 
as a first object; that, generally speaking, the highway and street system 
of Canada has been arttfically arranged without regard to any principle 
of design, economy, natural topography or economic use of the land, 
although the progress of cwilisation in Canada, as 1n all countries, largely 
depends on the development of good roads; that good roads cannot be 
obtained at reasonable cost without comprehensive planning; that all 
roads and streets should be designed for purposes of traffic and access to 
buildings and not to provide air space, which should be dealt with 
under building regulations asa separate matier; that it 1s not practicable 
to develop a good highway or street system on a basis of a minimum 
of 66 feet in width within the tax-paying capacity of the people, 
unless with overcrowded building development on private property; 
and that a considerable percentage of the cost of making roads and other. 
local improvements should be borne by svb-dividers of land before it is 
sold for building purposes so that speculation may be hampered, and 
reasonable access provided to bualding lots before they are bust upon. 


CHAPTER V 
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Rural Problems that Arise in Connection with Land 
Development 


Land speculation in rural areas. Absentee ownership. The spirit of 
gambling. Speculation in western lands. Speculation worst in 
fertile areas. Why farmers have been indifferent. Speculation in 
other countries. Building sub-dwision problems of rural areas. 
New settlers and speculation. Does speculation pay? Taxation 
and assessment. Taxation of agricultural land 1m urban areas. 
Increment value tax of Great Britain. Proposals for common ownership 
of land. Other systems of taxing land values. Some conclusions re- 
garding land taxation. Defects of rural sanitation. Keeping young 
people on the farm. Sanitary problems in fishing and mining 
villages. Mining villages 1n Great Britain. Water supplies and 
sewerage in small towns. Economic loss from sickness. By-law 
administration. Lack of co-operation between municipal authorities. 
Fire prevention in rural areas. Forest fires. Fire safeguards and 
regulations. Development schemes and fire prevention. Problem 
of high cost of living. Unemployment and land development. 


LAND SPECULATION IN RURAL AREAS 


and is not an unmixed evil. It draws out and stimulates energy 

and enterprise that might otherwise lie dormant; it accompanies 
a spirit of optimism that is needed to blaze trails into new regions 
and overcome the obstacles that confront pioneers. Canada has been 
largely developed by speculators of the right type. Men have left 
the comforts of refined homes in older civilizations and have gone 
into the prairie and the bush to endure hardship in the hope of earn- 
ing big rewards in return for their sacrifices. They have gone forth to 
conquer nature and have expected the homage and the dues which 
are usually rendered to the conqueror. But, when the pioneer stage 
is over and the building up of the social life of a new community 
begins, speculation takes on new and injurious forms. Socially 
created values are inflated and exploited and monopolies in natural 
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ib a new country a certain amount of speculation is inevitable, 
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resources are established. It is in this latter form that speculation 
in Canada in recent years has produced deplorable moral and finan- 
cial results, in rural as well as in urban areas. 


Farmers, whose land is contiguous to urban areas, have occasion- 
ally enjoyed large profits from inflated speculative values, but, pro- 
bably in more cases, they have suffered serious injuries from the 
effects of speculation. In any event it is not open to question that the 
speculation in suburban lots has been an unmixed evil to agriculture 
in the neighborhood of towns. The planning of the suburban areas 
of cities and towns, and proper regulation of building development 
under statutory development schemes, could have prevented this 
evil. But there has also been excessive speculation in farm lands, 
as such, and this has been the chief factor in causing absentee owner- 
ship and other evils which are threatening to undermine the prosperity 
of great parts of the agricultural territory of the Dominion. The great 
achievements of the Federal and Provincial Governments in building 
up the population of the country during the past twelve years have 
in large part been rendered nugatory by the speculation which has 
followed the settlement and arrested the development of the land. 


ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP 


The form of the absentee ownership in Canada makes it much 
more injurious to the country than a similar degree of absentee owner- 
ship in old land-owning countries like England. In the latter case 
the absentee owner has usually a social or family interest in his pro- 
perty; if he has the means to maintain it in good condition he does 
so, and, as he depends to a large extend for a livelihood on the income 
he derives from it, he makes sure that a deputy is left in charge to 
maintain good relations with the tenants and keep the farm premises 
and improvements in repair. In any circumstances there is always 
the tenant to cultivate the land and to keep on producing from it. 
In Canada there are few cases in which family traditions form a link 
between the owner and the land, and the absence of any general sys- 
tem of tenancy often means that when the land is owned by an ab- 
sentee it is not cultivated at all. The idle lands held by speculators 
greatly increase the inconvenience and the lack of opportunities 
which are so effective in causing the settler to leave the land. The 
taxing of wild lands has not, so far, proved sufficient to arrest the evil. 


The holding up of large areas of idle lands for speculative pur- 
poses also results in inflating the values of improved farms within easy 
reach of transportation facilities, owing to the idle territory forming 
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a buffer area between the improved land and areas avaliable for new 
settlement. Because of speculation improved farms in good dis- 
tricts in the United States and Canada are often too dear to enable 
purchasers to make an adequate profit after allowing reasonable 
interest on the capital cost. 


When the price of land is high the mortgage and interest charges 
have also to be high. Farmers should co-operate, not only to 
secure improved credit facilities from their governments, but to 
eliminate speculative values of farm lands which prevent adequate 
security being given to private investors. When excessive prices 
are paid for land it means that there is so much capital withdrawn 
from productive use. One of the greatest causes of farming being 
unprofitable is that the average farmer has nct sufficient work- 
ing capital; and when he has to borrow money he has to pay too 
high a rate of interest. Private ownership of land requires to be 
buttressed with cheap capital to enable improvements to be carried 
out for the purpose of making economic use of the land; but cheap 
capital can only be attracted on a sound basis of land valuation. 


THE SPIRIT OF GAMBLING 


There are forms of speculation which are not directly connected 
with farming itself, but which pursue the farmer and take his hard- 
earned savings to bolster up some crazy financial enterprise. Mon- 
seigneur Choquette, in a paper read at the seventh annual meeting 
of the Commission of Conservation, strongly condemned the allure- 
ments which were permitted to follow the farmer into the most dis- 
tant parts of the rural districts, and which resulted in the farmers 
bartering their farms ‘‘for a scrap of paper which guaranteed them 
the ownership neither of an inch of land nor an ounce of silver.” 
That is an aspect of the problem of speculation which is rather out- 
side the scope of this report, but it shows the wide ramification of 
the spirit of gambling which is doing so much injury to agriculture 
and from which the farmer wants to be saved by legislation. 


SPECULATION IN WESTERN LANDS 


In an address delivered in Winnipeg on December 18, 1916, Sir 
James Aikins, Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba, stated that’ ‘out 
of about 100,000,000 acres of arable land, granted to homesteaders, 
railway corporations, the Hudson’s Bay Company, and other private 
interests, only one-third was being used for productive purposes. 
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The following part of the address is quoted* as an excellent presen- 
tation of facts relating to this problem and their bearing on specu- 
lation: 

“Let me give you a few figures :— 

“As at’ Sept. 30, 1916. ‘Total’ area ane in homesteads is 
51,012,550 acres. Military homesteads, pre-emptions and purchased 
homesteads increased this to 62,775,510. The following statement 
shows estimate of areas under crop in the three Prairie Provinces in 
1916, according to the Census and Statistics Monthly, of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce: 


July, 1916: ACRES 
i gy ihm Pet CDN TRARY PROBE Een & aa RCSRLU REPRO RTT re Er 10,493,200 
ire dete UR ER ar ack he eae i aM Zane 6,283,000 
| 7 ah hed UR ACR ALG 8 UR RAN ERE CORE, Recto SREP NANOS 936,000 
B19 od eg et 1 Fc CME PRUNE ANSE VOD PRD AEST RP ga PL 487,290 
Peeper a ie gi ee NL nae 18,199,490 


“In proper farming a portion of the cultivated land should be 
rested; allow then one-third more for fallow, making a total of 24,265,- 
000. Add one-third more of last mentioned acreage for pasturage 
making a total of 82,854,000 acres.f 


“Can you estimate the loss to the Prairie Provinces by reason 
of the non-use of over 30,000,000 acres of the very best land specifi- 
cally granted to persons for residence and cultivation? That is 
not all of this mistaken policy, for the Crown has alienated other 
lands: 


ACRES 

Railways, Hudson’s Bay Company, school lands 
Bs Ree BOG ts ee a kt a ae 36,647,996 
Sales, special and halfbreed grants..._..................... 7,129,066 
Mining JOE TERE ys SOROS ol sie OMI en Dard Wah Neha 101,701 
EIOU One Name et ee ae eS ee 33,078 
43,911,841 
Uiessiti eR ta mining fan! ek kl 6,881,601 
37,030,240 


“Total, without Hudson’s Bay Company mining lands, 99,- 
805,750 acres. Of this arable land in the three provinces granted in 
freehold, only about 32,354,000 acres are used for farming—less than 
one-third of the granted land. 

“Manitoba and all its citizens should recognize the fact that the 
useful occupation of the land is the chief of all its economic questions.. 

“The same damage results from speculators securing posses-- 
sion of our other natural resources—for example, our water-powers,, 
coal fields, minerals, fishing rights, and the like. Surely these natural 


* The Credit Men’s Journal.—February, 1917. T See also figure 2. 
1@ 
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resources were intended for the benefit of the people of Manitoba, 
and not for people residing elsewhere or for speculators. If single 
individuals have not the capital to develop them under government 
control, the government, representing the people, has the capital 
and will have the support of the people in owning and using for our 
advantage. I am not urging that the western provinces give up their 
Dominion subsidies granted in lieu of natural resources, but may not 
the government acquire those found useful, on a basis similar to that 
on which private enterprise does or speculators do, and so keep and 
administer them for the people. The people on our farms need cheap 
coal, cheap power for farm purposes and cheap fish. These would 
contribute not only to comfort but profit on the farm.” 

In commenting on the above statement the Toronto Mail and 
Empire advocates the increase of the idle land tax in the western 
provinces, and concludes as follows :— 


“The old idea held in the west about growing rich by selling lands 
is gone. Capital that merely comes to keep lands out of production 
is a loss, not a gain, for production only is what counts now. Courage 
and fidelity to the larger good of the country as a whole are needed 
to deal with the larger land questions.”’ 


SPECULATION WORST IN FERTILE AREAS 


Most frequently it is the good land lying closest to the railways 
that is held by speculators, causing the land users to pay excessive 
prices or to go on the poorer land in more remote districts, and pro- 
ducing the kind of evils that did so much injury to Ireland before the 
Lands Purchase Acts came into operation. The kind of speculation 
in farm land which has been so injurious in the western provinces 
has blighted all the most fertile areas in Canada. Wherever land 
has proved to be most productive and has been best adapted for put- 
ting man’s energy and enterprise to the best use, there the paralyzing 
fever of speculation has left its deepest marks. The rich fruit-bear- 
ing lands of Ontario, British Columbia and Nova Scotia* have suf- 
fered, as well as the wheat belt of the west. Sale prices have been mag- 
nified far above real values and large profits have been made at the ex- 
pense of the agricultural industry. A large share of these profits has 
been put into the pockets of men who have left the country or have 
gone into the towns, and those who have suffered most are the pro- 
ducers who have remained on the land: These are left to pay interest 
on an excessive capitalization and taxes on an excessive assessment. 


* “We cannot live on land speculation. The profits from this are vanishing 
and visionary. We must get down to actual realities and utilize our wealth for . 
right purposes. Of all our natural resources, land is the most prolific, and yet the 
least looked after. Our land problem is at the present time the poorest organized 
of all our problems.’’—Report of the Secretary of Industries and Immigration, Nova 


Scotia, 1916. 
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No country can prosper which permits high land values to be cre- 
ated by speculative means. When the value of land is increased as a re- 
sult of expenditure of capital on improvements, that increase is a form 
of wealth, but when it is increased by ‘“‘boosting”’ and speculation it 
is a tax upon industry. The real value given to land by improve- 
ments, e.g., by the making of roads, may be much greater than the 
cost of the improvements—yet the land-owner who makes the im- 
provements is entitled to the full increase thus given to the value 
of the land, and not merely to the return of his money. He is not 
only entitled to it, but, if and when he sells the land at the full value 
and leaves the district, he does not take away more than he has pro- 
duced. Up to that point individual enterprise and speculation pro- 
duce wealth. When beyond that point land is increased in price by 
gambling the increase is fictitious and represents a tax on industry— 
whether it be agriculture or manufacture. 


Wuy FARMERS HAVE BEEN INDIFFERENT 


The fact that most farmers own the land has made it difficult 
for them to see the folly of speculation. Indeed, as speculation causes 
the value of land to rise, it seems, on the surface, to help the farmer 
by giving a higher selling value to his property. Then there are 
many cases where considerable gains have been made by farmers as 
a result of land speculation. These are known and widely advertised. 
What is not so well known and is scarcely ever advertised is the irre- 
parable injury suffered by the industry of agriculture as a whole. 
Whether farmers be owners or tenants they have to debit their hold- 
ing with the cost of the capital invested in it. If a farmer is owner 
of his farm he has to pay interest on the mortgage, or he has to credit 
his own capital with interest in lieu of the rent paid by a tenant. 
In an economic sense there is ‘‘rent’’ even if the owner and the user 
of the land be the same person. High land values mean increased 
“‘rent’’ to the farmer or user, whether he be owner or tenant. 

Speculative land values also impair the security of land for 
investment, and, by raising the assessment, increase the burden of 
taxation. These and other evils are now beginning to be recognized 
by farmers, as is shown by the policies being advocated by their 
organizations in regard to taxation and control of land and other 
natural resources. 


SPECULATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
In other new countries land speculation is producing similar 


results to those in Canada. There are the same complaints in Aus- 
tralia and the United States regarding idle lands near railways, the 
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absence of close settlement, and absentee ownership. ‘The president 
of the Land Surveyors’ Association of Australia, in a public memorial, 
says that there are many large areas of good country privately held 
and adjacent to existing railway lines which could be acquired by the 
State, and which are eminently suited for close settlement. He con- 
demns the policy which has brought about the holding of these large 
areas of land which are not used to the best advantage, and which has 
resulted in isolated patches of cultivation with huge intervening areas 
of untilled land. 

It is well known that speculation in farm land and the holding 
of large areas of idle lands by private corporations is causing serious 
evils in the United States. The value of farms in the United States 
in 1910 was put at $32.40 per acre, as compared with $15.75 per acre 
in 1900.* Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, Chief Statistician of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, in giving evidence before a 
Committee on Labour in June, 1916, said:— 

In my own state, for instance, they are charging $12 and $14 an 
acre rental. Land that was bought of the government by the present 
owners for $1.25 per acre now rents for $10 per acre. The land which 
sold there a few years ago—it seems a few years to me; it was 35 years 
ago—land which sold there for $50 an acre is now being held at $240 
an acre, and with all the work I could put on that land at $50, I could 
not raise the mortgage. You cannot expect men to go back to the 


land under the present conditions, and you cannot expect them to 
stay there with the present conditions existing.”’ 


The growth of absentee ownership which accompanies specu- 
lation is shown by the increase of tenancies. According to 
the census figures, there were 37 tenant-operated farms in each 100 
farms in the United States in 1910 as compared with 28 in 1890. 


The kind of tenancy created under the United States system 
appears to be socially and economically unsound. ‘The United States 
Commissioner on Industrial Relations reported in 1915: 

“Badly housed, ill-nourished, uneducated and hopeless, these 
tenants continue year after year to eke out a bare living, moving fre- 
quentiy from one farm to another in the hope that something will 
turn up.” 

Here we have the curious anomaly of increasing poverty among 
farmers side by side with increasing values of farms. There is much 
to be said in favour of tenancy when the tenant holds under a system 
of leasehold directly from the Crown, but tenancy under a speculative 
and absentee landlord system is indefensible. 


* Monthly Crop Report, United States Dept. of Agriculture, April 15, 1916. 


Plate XI 


BAD SUBURBAN CONDITIONS 


Unhealthy conditions in a rural district outside Ottawa where there are hundreds of acres of fertile land 
lying idle because of injurious speculation. Much of the land is adaptable, with drainage, 
for intensive culture, but quite unsuitable for dwellings. 
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Photo by courtesy of Immigration Branch, Dept. of Interior 


GOOD SUBURBAN CONDITIONS 


A more satisfactory form of development is seen in this illustration showing compact groups of 
buildings and intensively cultivated land immediately outside Woodstock, N.B. 
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In the suburbs of cities in the United States most unhealthy con- 
ditions are resulting from the system of speculation in suburban sub- 
divisions and the absence of proper control over development. 


Mr. Nelson P. Lewis, Chief Engineer of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment of New York City, writes of the unsightly 
approaches to American cities in his book on ‘‘The Planning of the 
Modern City.’”’ He says: 


“Cheap and hideous groups of houses are much in evidence in 
their suburbs. This is in marked contrast with the manner in which 
towns in Continental Europe move solidly outward into the surround- 
ing country, one block at a time The building stops abruptly and 
beyond the last developed block is the open country, so that the cities 
appear more compact.”’ 


Mr. Lewis might have added that the open lands immediately 
adjacent to the developed blocks are, as a rule in Europe, intensively 
cultivated—in contrast to the idle vacant lots in American suburbs. 


The methods by which public lands have been disposed of in 
the United States have been largely responsible for injurious specula- 
tion. Referring to the disposition of the public lands in the United 
States, Mr. Albert B. Hart writes :* 


“The land-grabber is, in most cases, simply taking advantage 
of the chances which a defective system has cast in the way of shrewd 
and forehanded or unscrupulous men. The difficulty is certainly 
not in the Land Office, which, in the midst of perplexing complica- 
tions, has striven hard to protect our lands. The fault lies at the door 
of the Congress of the United States, which has the power, but not 
the will, to correct notorious defects in our system. Still further 
back, the fault is with the free citizens of the republic, who have been 
too busy to insist that there should be a comprehensive land policy, 
providing for the equitable disposition of all classes of the public lands.”’ 


The land policy of Canada has largely followed the ‘defective 
system”’ of the United States, with the same injurious results. 


The mistaken policy of granting large areas of the public domain 
in the United States to railway companies is causing consideration 
to be given to the question of how parts of these areas can be restored 
for public use. The Secretary of Labour, in his annual report, says:— 

“By a recent decision of the Supreme Court, Congress is soon to 
have power, and to be under an obligation, to treat with land-grant 


railroads regarding the terms on which large areas of that domain 
heretofore granted away may be restored.” 


* Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. 1, pp. 169-251. 
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BUILDING SUB-DIVISION PROBLEMS IN RURAL AREAS 


The bad sanitary conditions in the suburbs of towns, and in 
rural territory adjoining them, which are typical of American and 
Canadian cities, are largely the result of speculation in suburban sub- 
divisions. . 

The sub-division of land for building purposes during periods 
of boom extends into rural areas round cities up to a radius of from 
three to ten miles or more outside the city boundaries. A diagram 
of Ottawa and Hull shown on Map 1* illustrates the extent of such 
sub-division round two cities having 123,000 inhabitants. It shows 
that the present cities would occupy five square miles if the density 
were forty people to the acre. On a liberal estimate the population 
of these cities will increase to 350,000 in 50 or more years, and a 
total area of fifteen square miles will provide for this ultimate popula- 
tion, with a density of 40 people to the acre. But the sub-divided 
area indicated on the diagram consists of 65 square miles of territory, 
only a small part of which is likely to be required for building in a 
gradual way after 50 years. A great part of the area of 65 square 
miles (41,600 acres) is lying idle and uncultivated, because it is sub- 
divided into small lots and held by absentee owners, whose sole inter- 
est is in securing the profits of speculation, which, in the circumstances, 
are not likely to be realized. Even that part of the sub-divided area 
which is still held by farmers is not being properly cultivated owing 
to the erroneous expectation that it will be used for building in the 
near future, notwithstanding that there are 50 out of 65 square miles 
that are not likely to be wanted for that purpose. This land lies near 
to the market and a large portion of it is excellent farm land. Mean- 
while city fertilizers are going to waste, prices of food have greatly 
increased and ordinary farm produce is almost beyond the means 
of the poor. The case of Ottawa is typical of every large city in Can- 
ada. For this condition a solution is sought by trying to artificially 
control distribution and cultivate a few acres of vacant lots. 

Plate XI shows illustrations of two portions of land around 
Ottawa and Woodstock, one showing idle land with scattered 
buildings and the other showing land put to use as a market garden. 
The latter condition is the exception, whereas it ought to be the rule. 
Plate XII shows land which is sub-divided ten miles from Toronto, in 
the midst of open country.+ Whole farms in this neighborhood 
have been destroyed and the owners of the scattered shack dwellings 
are struggling to pay off the instalments due on their holdings. 


*See also drawing No. 20 in the Report of the Ottawa Federal Plan Com- 
mission, 1915. See Map 2. 
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In consequence of such conditions as these great areas of land 
nearest to our large cities are withheld from production, farms are 
made useless by being broken up into small lots, either occupied by 
occasional small shacks or held by unknown owners; sanitary 
arrangements cannot be provided because the buildings are too widely 
scattered, the township authorities lose rather than gain in revenue, 
the workingmen who build have to travel long distances to their 
work, children are too far from school, thousands of vacant lots 
nearer to the city are unoccupied, and in some cases there is general 
paralysis of the whole neighbourhood. 


In three cities in western Canada there is an average of less than 
three people to each acre within the city boundaries. A healthy and 
economical density of population would be ten or even fifteen times 
that number, but even with the three to the acre there is overcrowding 
in spots. In the same cities the number of vacant lots is estimated 
at an average of 84 per cent of those sub-divided. At the rate of 
40 persons to the acre these cities would occupy a combined area of 
4,500 acres for their aggregate population. This being one-sixth of 
the total area sub-divided, and partially improved, we have 21,500 
acres in these three cities alone, largely withdrawn from agriculture, 
in immediate proximity to the market, paying taxes on a building 
value they do not possess, and creating a burden on all the surround- 
ing resident population. In addition to the 21,500 acres, there is 
from twice to three times* as great an area of farm land within 
and immediately adjacent to the city boundaries, which is not being 
properly farmed because of the expectations of the farmers that they 
will be able to dispose of their lands for building sub-divisions. There 
are serious effects arising from this condition of affairs on the cities 
themselves which will be dealt with in the urban report, but there 
are also the deplorable effects in reducing production in respect of 
the areas which could be put to economic use as agricultural land. 


NEw SETTLERS AND SPECULATION 


Land speculation stimulates the kind of tendencies which we 
want most to suppress in a new population. The average immi-. 
grant needs to be helped to become a permanent citizen—to be made 
to look upon Canada as his adopted country and not as a place of 
temporary residence. Hé may come with the idea of making money 
and then returning to his native land, or he may come with the inten- 
tion to remain; but, in either case, the influence of his environment 


* The actual areas of the cities referred to is over 74,000 acres. 
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and not his original ideas or intentions, will most likely determine 
his future action. In recent years the fever of land speculation 
has been the first influence to grip him in his social life; his natural 
inclination to be migratory and unsettled in disposition is encour- 
aged. He finds land speculators apparently making money without 
effort and farmers struggling to make ends meet, notwithstanding the 
natural advantages of the soil and climate. If he takes a farm near 
a town he finds himself severed from the market by large areas of land 
which has produced profit to the speculator without effort and is 
lying idle and unused. He is cut off from social intercourse, and facili- 
ties for co-operation and education, largely because of speculation. 
In that kind of environment can we expect a man to settle down 
and become an industrious producer and a contented citizen? 


DoEs SPECULATION PAy? 


But it is a mistake to assume that the average speculator really 
makes money. What he makes in times of boom he usually loses 
in times of depression—unless in the few exceptionally lucky cases. 
The ioss in real estate operations, due to the expensive methods 
necessarily employed to force more land on the market than is re- 
quired, to accumulation of compound interest charges on the capital 
invested, to loss of deposits and waste in local improvements, to pay- 
ment on borrowed money, etc., must, in many cases, absorb all the 
profits realized—although these may appear substantial when one 
side of the balance sheet only is considered. Thus we have the great 
monetary losses of those of the general public who have bought lots, 
the loss in production due to idle land, and, as a rule, no benefit to 
the speculator. Happily this fact is being realized by large corpora- 
tions like the railway companies in Canada, and by leading men in 
the real estate exchanges of America, and there is a growing tendency 
to promote planning and development schemes so as to stop injurious 
forms of speculation. In Canada, more than in the United States, 
we are in need of outside capital, and, if we are to obiain it, we must 
re-establish confidence in real estate investment, and in the economic 
soundness of our methods. 


TAXATION AND ASSESSMENT 


The questions of land taxation and land assessment in Canada 
would require a special report to deal with them, and only brief refer- 
ence can be made to them here. 

Important problems of taxation arise in connection with the 
sub-division of rural lands to accommodate, what is to a large extent, 


Plate XII 


RESULTS OF INJURIOUS SPECULATION 


Scattered shacks on a sub-divided farm ten miles outside of Toronto; most of the surrounding land is lying 
idle. Between this farm and the city the greater portion of the land served by roads has 
suffered from injurious building speculation. (See also Map No. 2). 


Carpenter’s “home” on the same farm. Unhealthy isolation is not confined to poor farming districts, 
and is here the direct product of injurious land speculation. 
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a forced overflow of urban population into rural territory to suit 
speculative schemes. In Britain, land is taxed at 50 per cent 
of its net annual value for agricultural purposes as against a tax on 100 
per cent of its net annual value if used for private residences. It 
is held that the land used by the farmer is just as much a part of his 
stock-in-trade as his cattle and implements and that he should not be 
required to pay as heavy a tax on a farm worth say $500 per annum— 
when his income is probably no more than $500—as the man who oc- 
cupies a house worth $500 per annum and whose income may therefore 
be reckoned at ten times as much. One may reasonably ask why the 
farmer, earning perhaps $500 per annum net income should pay as 
much in property taxes as the suburban resident earning $5,000 a year 
—even though their properties are of the same value? Whatever the 
merits or demerits of the British system, under asystem of tenancy, 
it shows an attempt to adjust taxation so as to help the producer. 


In valuing land in Canada more regard should be paid to the 
revenue producing capacity of the land and less to its so called “ pros- 
pective’’ value, which, in the majority of cases, never materializes. 
When money is worth six per cent, the average farm is only worth 
16% years’ purchase of the annual rental value, e.g., if a farm is worth 
$10 per acre per annum and if the current rate of interest for an in- 
vestment with good security is six per cent, it would be safe to pay 
163 years’ purchase of the rental of $10, namely $165 per acre, for the 
farm; just as when a farm is bought for, say, $165 an acre it should 
be worth a net rental of about $10 per acre to a tenant. 


In the same way, when a house and lot is purchased, the price 
paid should be based on the revenue-producing character of the invest- 
ment, and, in an average case, when the land is put to full use, should 
not exceed twenty years’ purchase of the net rental; this rental being 
arrived at after deducting the whole of the outgoings (taxes, etc.), 
together with a sum for repairs equal to from ten to fifteen per cent 
from the gross rental. 

Difficult as it may appear to be to reduce values in Canada to 
a revenue-producing basis it is only wild speculation and wrong 
theories of assessing land values that have caused it to become diffi- 
cult. When assessments are made by competent valuers on a scien- 
tific basis both vendors and purchasers of real estate will obtain much 
needed guidance in their transactions. In places where land is as- 
sessed with some definite relation to its revenue-producing value, 
having regard to the purpose for which it is best adapted, arrears of 
taxes are practically unknown, investments in real estate become as 
secure as investments in city bonds, the chief sources of cheap capital 
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are no longer cut off from owners of land, vacant suburban lands are 
cultivated and taxes are paid on the basis of ability to pay. In normal 
times a purchaser of an improved lot in England can borrow two- 
thirds, and in some cases a greater proportion, of the actual price he 
pays for the land and improvements at from 4 to 43 per cent. Such land 
can usually be purchased at a figure approximating to its real value 
as a revenue-producing investment, and the local assessment is based 
on the annual rental value. 

Where speculation occurs tt should be the subject of a high incre- 
ment tax at the time when any land 1s transferred; a tax which would act 
both as a deterrent against speculation and as a means of obtaining for 
the community as much as possible of the value which 1s socially created. 
Ordinary revenue should be obtained from taxes levied on the actual value 
of the land as a revenue-producing investment, and an assessment roll 
prepared on this basis would be a guide to purchasers and morigagees. 


Under present conditions the revenue obtained from local taxa- 
tion is probably no greater than would be obtained on the above basis, 
since a large proportion of real estate value fs now escaping taxation. 
A tax based on inflated values helps to sustain these values, is costly 
to collect and is uncertain. 

The inequalities which result from the present system are illus- 
trated by the following table giving assessed and actual values in 
certain county areas in Ontario, the assessed values being taken from 
the assessment roll, and the market values being less than the price 
at which the land has been purchased or is available for purchase :— 


Total Assessed | Approxi- | Approximate 


assessed value mate percentage 
value per market of market 
of Land acre value value 


per acre assessed 


ee: ee es ee ns ee 


(1): '212.acres; fatm land.) 0.) 
(2) 15 acres, building land...... 
CS EOACr eS UW re ea 
(4) 3,300 square feet........... 
(5) 5,000 square feet... 0.002. . 
eRe eres oy 280. Mh! Ths a ae 


In one of the above cases a property is valued at $5,000 for 
one purpose and $78,000 for another purpose. If, on the basis of the 
lower valuation, taxes were placed entirely on land values it would 
make no difference to the tax, since the market value of the land 
alone is much greater than the present assessed value of the whole pro- 
perty. The farmers of the counties in which the above properties are 
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situated are not only getting no relief in taxation, in comparison with 
the owner of residential property, but they are probably paying taxes 
on 100 per cent of the value of their farms, while some residential 
owners and real estate operators in the districts are paying on less 
than five per cent of their real values. 

A change in the system of assessment is needed, including stan- 
dardization, in each province. The appointment of competent and 
trained valuers, who understand the principles of land valuation, 
with tribunals of experts to determine appeals, is required to precede 
any reform in taxation and are necessary as a means to assist agri- 
culture and arrest injurious speculation. Real estate operators are 
not good valuers, and their experience is hurtful rather than helpful 
to sound judgment, while legal tribunals are incompetent to decide 
appeals on purely economic questions requiring scientific training 
in the principles of valuation. It takes about ten years of special 
training in the principles and practice of land valuation to make a 
land valuer in Britain, although the system of taxation in that coun- 
try has not hitherto been based on the capital values of land to any 
great extent. The land valuer in Canada should be trained and pro- 
tected in the same way as the land surveyor; indeed, the proper method 
would be for the surveyor to be the valuer, after receiving special 
training in valuation. 

People who buy land for use should be safeguarded against 
their own natural ignorance of a matter requiring great skill and much 
experience to determine, and also against misrepresentation. This 
safeguard should be in the form of an assessment roll prepared by 
qualified persons. 

The whole system of taxation for local purposes in Ontario, and 
generally throughout Canada, is based on the present system of valua- 
tion which, as has been shown, is so absurd that land in some dis- 
tricts is valued for assessment for one purpose at from fifteen to twenty 
times its declared value for another purpose—both values being sworn 
by the assessors to be the market value of the land. 

The system of public valuation encourages land gambling, 
whereas it should hamper it by providing a basis on which to arrive 
at real values. In so far as land values are high from the following 
causes they are injurious to the community: 


(1) Speculation and improper assessment. 

(2) Overcrowding of buildings on lots and high buildings. 

(3) Owners not being compelled to finance their own improve- 
ments and provide proper sanitary arrangements in ad- 
vance of building. 
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(4) Too costly system of developing land, due to want of plan- 
ning and excessive widths and lengths of road. 


If, under proper development schemes, these matters were regu- 
lated in the interests of the community, it would go far toward solv- 
ing the problem of taxation of land. 


TAXATION OF AGRICULTURAL LAND IN URBAN AREAS 


At present, the farmer who owns land within the boundaries of 
a city, has to pay taxes on its building value, which makes it impossible 
for him to farm at a profit. This land, when of good quality, is 
best suited for intensive culture. Much good land near to the 
markets is sold for building lots many years before it is wanted, 
because it does not pay to farm it. Any change in the incidence of 
taxation should be designed to relieve the bona fide user of the land 
of that burden and not to increase it, unless the object is to stultify 
agriculture in the districts where it can be made most successful. 


Ample safeguards against the user making excessive profits out 
of converting his farm or garden land into building sub-divisions can 
be provided by an increment tax, to be collected when the conver- 
sion is made. 


There are large areas of highly cultivated farm and garden lands 
within the boundaries of the British cities, where the system of 
taxation is designed to encourage the best and most appropriate 
agricultural use of the land as well as ‘to secure a fair proportion of 
the ‘“‘unearned increment’’ when such land is utilized for building 
purposes. The rents paid for such farms are much higher than those 
in the districts more remote from the market. There are compara- 
tively few cases in which farms are sub-divided before the land is 
actually required for building, and, even then, only smail parts of the 
farms are appropriated for building purposes, as and when they 
become quite ripe for development. 


As already stated, there are large areas of agricultural land within 
the boundaries of western cities. When these areas are sub-divided they 
become liable to be taxed on their presumed value for building pur- 
poses; but a great many of them never had, and do not now have, any 
real building value. At the close of periods of excessive speculation, 
in such cases, taxes become an unreasonable burden to the owners. 
As showing the need for tax classification, according to use, some cities 
have obtained power to grant temporary relief of taxation in respect 
of some parts of their areas where, in the judgment of the city assessor, 
they are suitable only for agricultural purposes. Such relief, amount- 
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ing to 25 per cent, was given in Calgary during the years 1915 and 
1916. An effort has been made to permit this relief to be given 
permanently. The assessor is to be judge as to whether the lands 
are used for agricultural purposes, and, if so used, he may, at his dis- 
cretion, assess them at agricultural value. That an expedient such 
as this is resorted to shows the extremities to which the present sys- 
tem of taxation may lead. To give an assessor discretion of the 
above kind is to open the door for the worst sort of abuses. More- 
Over, as soon as the present period of depression is over many areas 
which have enjoyed relief will be placed on the market for building 
purposes in competition with areas which have had no relief. The 
whole system of assessment needs revision, and any attempts to bolster 
up the present system by methods such as those referred to, will 
make the remedy worse than the disease, and cause serious injustice. 
The city assessor of Calgary is reported to have stated that claims 
would be made to bring no less than 20,000 acres of land under the 
heading of ‘‘lands used for agricultural purposes’’ in 1917. 


The time has come, ‘not only for municipalities in Canada to 
cease to be bankers for real estate operators, but for the municipali- 
ties to make it obligatory that the local improvements necessary to 
provide certain minimum standards of sanitation and convenience of 
access should be provided before lots are put on the market for build- 
ing purposes. In Cincinnati and a few other American cities, where 
most local improvements are made by the real estate men before 
building takes place, development is stimulated rather than ham- 
pered by the practice. 


If the temporary speculating owners of real estate were com- 
pelled to provide their own local improvements in advance of de- 
velopment, they would contribute, in doing so, more to the public 
revenue than they would belikely to contribute by a tax on theland, and 
would, at the same time, ensure healthy and economic develop- 
ment. The cost of such preliminary improvements might amount 
to from $1,000 to $2,500 per acre. It would be paid by the developer, 
and only a portion of it, based on the demand for the land, would be 
recoverable from the purchaser on whom the subsequent taxes fall. 
If it had to be paid by the developer he would not, «5 a rule, put 
land on the market till it was ripe for building, - d the public 
would thus get rid of one of the chief causes of spe iction. It is 
true that some speculators have lost large sums of money as a result of 
making expensive improvements out of private capital, in order to 
force land on the market before its time; but for every speculator 
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who will take this undue risk with his own capital there must be 
many who will take it with capital provided by a local authority. 


The important connection between taxation and land specula- 
tion is shown by the large areas of lands that are being sold every 
year for non-payment of taxes. Railway companies, private corpor- 
ations and even governments have taken part in the booming and 
selling of thousands of lots which had no building value at the time 
they were sub-divided; and had no prospect of ever having a building 
value. Many thousands of families have lost all they invested in 
these wild-cat schemes, while those who engineered them have been 
permitted to enjoy the profits of transactions which should never 
have been permitted by law. 

In 1916 the county of Simcoe offered 300 lots at its annual tax 
sale, the large majority of which were lands in the village of Port 
McNicoll. At the time of the sale it was stated that ‘ Port McNicoll 
was exploited as the coming inland lake port of Canada, a town that 
would be unrivalled as a railway shipping centre. Farms were sur- 
veyed into lots, streets laid out and cement walks built. - The pro- 
bability is that much of the land will go back into farms.” 

Port McNicoll is typical of scores of instances that could be 
quoted—and which, in the aggregate, have resulted in an enormous 
waste of wealth, of human effort and of natural resources in the 
Dominion. These material losses are serious enough, but the bad 
moral effects are still more injurious to the national life. 


INCREMENT VALUE TAX OF GREAT BRITAIN 


When Mr. Lloyd George was Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
Great Britain, in 1909, he was responsible for the passage of the Fin- 
ance Act of that year. This Act introduced entirely new principles in 
the system of land taxation in England, and aimed at securing for the 
community a portion of the increase of future values created by the 
community. It followed the principle advocated by John Stuart Mill, 
rather than that of Henry George, in that it was designed to avoid the 
confiscation of any values created in the past. Under the Act the duties 
or taxes levied on the capital of freehold land were two in number, 
one called the increment value duty, and the other, the undeveloped 
land duty. The increment value duty is charged at the rate of $5.00 
for every full $25.00 of the increment value (profit) accrued in respect 
of any land, on the occasion of any transfer or sale of the land, or grant 
of lease of a certain length or on the occasion of death. The incre- 
ment value represents the difference between the value of land at 
the time the valuation is made and the sale value of the same land 
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when it is sold, the former being called the original site value. This 
site value is determined apart from buildings, good will, matters 
personal to occupier or owner, occupier’s or owner’s improvements, 
etc. From it is also deducted the amount which is due solely to its 
value for agricultural purposes. 

The undeveloped land duty is charged at the rate of one cent for 
every $5.00 of the original site value of undeveloped land, 17.e., one- 
fifth of one per cent. This tax is only levied on land which is not 
built upon or is not used, bona fide, for any business, trade or indus- 
try other than agriculture; and it is not levied in respect of agricul- 
tural land where the value does not exceed $250 per acre. The 
intention and the effect of these duties are to tax profits made in sell- 
ing land for building purposes. Agricultural land is expressly ex- 
empted where it does not possess a building value. The increment 
tax is only payable on the transfer of land, that is to say, when the 
profit is realized by the vendor. In this way there is a certainty of 
the collection of the tax. It may be regarded as a tax on the specu- 
lator and not on the user of the land. Some of the proposals for tax- 
ing land in Canada are such that the speculator would entirely escape 
from the tax, and the burden would have to be borne by the person 
who buys the land to retain and use it.* 


PROPOSALS FOR COMMON OWNERSHIP OF LAND 


It is advocated by a group of reformers that the system of pri- 
vate ownership in land should be changed, by gradual confiscation 
of the rent under a system of single tax, toasystem of common owner- 
ship, as advocated by Henry George. Even if such a great change 
is ‘ultimately made, it will still remain true that the proper planning 
and development of the land will always be essential, and that a 
sound and equitable method of assessing the value of land and im- 
provements should be employed. The character of the remedy pro- 
posed by Henry George, namely, ‘‘to substitute for the individual 
ownership of land a common ownership,’’t has caused many who oppose 
that remedy to ignore or overlook the wisdom and insight showed 
by Henry George in his analysis of social problems. He clearly showed 
the evils of speculation and high land values and their effects, in caus- 


* It is just the successful speculator who suffers least of all from any annual 
tax upon land. The really successful speculator, as evidenced in the remarkable 
history of land speculation in western Canadian towns and cities during the past 
few years, holds his land for so short a period and makes such phenomenal gains on 
his sales, that no annual tax on his land can do more than take the merest fragment 
of his profits.” Dr. Adam Shortt. 


| Progress and Poverty, Book IV, Chapter 1I—The True Remedy. 
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ing good land to remain unused and to produce tramps on virgin 
acres and breed paupers on half-tilled soils. He demonstrated that 
speculation in producing high land values checked production and 
lessened the returns due to labour and capital. As a remedy, he 
said, ‘‘We must make land common property,’’” and, as a method, he 
proposed the appropriation of all rent, by abolishing ‘‘all taxation 
save that upon land values.’’ While not enquiring into the merit 
of applying that remedy as a cure for the social evils produced by the 
present system of ownership, or perhaps, to be more correct, we 
should say produced by the absence of proper regulation of that 
system, we may venture to doubt the practicability ef applying it 
in a country where the great majority of the citizens are private own- 
ers. Inany case, having regard to that fact, we may anticipate a long 
delay before any such radical departure is inaugurated, even with 
such modifications as may remove all elements of confiscation from 
any process by which the result is to be secured. 


So long as we have private ownership, the urgent necessity is to 
control it in the public interest—to properly regulate the use of pri- 
vately owned lands and to determine their correct value in relation to 
improvements. A large portion of the land of Canada is still public do- 
main, and the process of alienation to private owners continues. This 
land is granted as homesteads, on the assumption that it possesses 
practically no value except that which may be given to it by the enter- 
prise and energy of the settler. If, in process of time, the land so alien- 
ated should increase in value, owing to the presence of population in 
its neighbourhood, it would be possible to tax that increased value, 
and, indeed, to obtain the greater portion of the increment for the bene- 
fit of the community. , But, so long as the government recognizes 
private ownership by granting homesteads or selling land, it cannot 
equitably seize the rental value of land previously alienated as a means 
of converting such land to common ownership. If common ownership 
is best, the first step to secure it should be the retention by the gov- 
ernment of the land now held by the Crown, But while the govern- 
ment continues its present policy it may be asked whether anything 
can be gained in advocating the social injustice of confiscation of 
rent by taxation of land values. 

Henry George did not deny that there might be “improvements 
which, in time, might become indistinguishable from the land itself.’’ 
Whether admitted or not, such improvements as streets, sewers, 
sidewalks, etc., do come within this category, as, owing to our 


* Progress and Poverty, Book VI, Chapter II—The True Remedy. 
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complicated system of paying for those improvements, in part by the 
owner of the land and in part by the inhabitants at large, it would 
probably be impossible to distinguish between the public and private 
expenditure in any system of valuing land apart from improvements. 

Moreover we have seen that any method of valuation may be 
subject to abuse, and destroy the object of any system of taxation. 
To avoid the confusion of distinguishing between public and private 
expenditure, it is claimed that ‘‘the individual right is lost in the com- 
mon right,’’ thus showing that, in confiscating rent, a certain amount 
of confiscation of improvements would almost be inevitable. 


But whatever practical difficulties there might be in applying 
the theories of Henry George, they could be overcome by any people 
willing to allow land to revert to common ownership. That is the 
simple and straightforward proposal of Henry George, who claimed 
that ‘‘if chattel slavery be unjust, then is private property in land 
unjust.” 

OTHER SYSTEMS OF TAXING LAND VALUES 


Numerous hybrid systems of taxing land values are advocated 
which have little in common with the system propounded in Pro- 
gress and Poverty. So far as these systems are designed to secure for 
the community that which belongs to the community, and for the 
private owner that which he has created or produced by his labour 
and enterprise, few people are likely to object to the proposal. But, 
before that end can be obtained there must be a just and scientific 
system of valuation on which to base taxation, and there must be 
recognition of the fact that land has different values for different 
uses and should be valued with some regard to these uses, no matter 
where it is situated. 

If agricultural land within or near a city is taxed at its value for 
building land then, as already pointed out, the owner cannot farm it at 
a profit; and yet it may be in the interest of the whole community 
that he should farm it. On the other hand, it is not desirable that 
he should be permitted to hold it up for inflated building values 
without having to contribute a large portion of the ‘unearned incre- 
ment’’ to the community which, by its presence and expenditure, 
has created that increment. 

If a man has a nursery in the city, which provides a desir- 
able open space and is put to full productive use for horticul- 
tural purposes, is it desirable that he should be taxed out of 
existence as a nurseryman because the land has a potential building 
value? On the other hand, is he to enjoy a low tax, which he can 
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bear as a nurseryman, when it is known that he has the power to sell 
his land for building purposes at perhaps twenty times the nursery 
value? These are the kind of issues which have to be considered in 
connection with any system of taxation. As a matter of fact, taxa- 
tion of land values prevails almost universally in Canada to-day. 
Land is taxed, or is intended to be taxed, on its prospective value for 
building, whatever its revenue-producing value may be, while, as 
already stated, land in Britain is generally taxed for local purposes, 
according to the revenue-producing capacity at the time each assess- 
ment is made and according to the use to which the land is put at 
that time. 

It has been claimed, and justly so, that the system of taxing site 
values only, as applied in some western cities, cannot be regarded as 
a fair test of the single tax proposals of Henry George. The western 
system was not designed to bring land into common ownership by 
confiscating rental values, but in practice it went much further than 
even Henry George ever contemplated, because 7 resulted in confis- 
cating more than the rental values in a great many cases. A great deal of 
the land is not only taxed on a building value it never can possess, 
but the tax amounts to more than can be derived from the land in the 
form of rent for any use to which it can be put. Some single 
taxers claim that the failure was due to the tax not going far enough. 
This might be the case in regard to some valuable building lots near 
to the centres of the city, but, in the case of remote sub-divisions, the 
tax is actually greater than the rental value and the owners have to 
pay more in taxes for the privilege of holding the land than they are 
able to earn from it, after making allowance for any prospective 
increase of value. So long as private ownership in land is permitted 
by law this is economically unsound and is a social injustice. 


The large amounts of arrears of taxes in western cities have 
brought home to the taxpayers the fact that a sound system of taxa- 
tion must have regard to the ability of the taxpayer to pay the tax 
out of the earning power of his property. In referring to the problem 
of taxation of site values in the city of Winnipeg the Manitoba Free 
Press says — 


“That problem is involved in the conflict between the principle 
of taxation of unearned increment of value of land, reduced to an 
annual basis, and that of ability to pay as gauged by the income or > 
earnings of the individual taxpayer. . . . Much injustice is done by 
taxing the landowner upon the basis of year to year growth of value 
from natural causes, there being no necessary connection between 
that growth and earning power or.ability to meet the rising tax bills; 
change of ownership, however, implies that ability.”’ 
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But the injustice goes further than is here indicated because, in 
the present system of assessing the valueof the land, practically little, if 
any, regard is paid to its earning power, and the discount which is 
allowed, in fixing the assessment, in respect of the loss of compound 
interest while the land is being held is, as a rule, totally inadequate. 
When the basis of assessment of land is the sale price of other land in 
the same neighbourhood that price should be discounted by the num- 
ber of years which the land is likely to be held in expectation of being 
sold—making allowance for the owner being willing to sell. Land 
which is worth $500 in five years is not likely to be worth more than 
half that sum to-day, having regard to the loss of compound interest 
on the investment and the taxes which will have to be paid. 


Commissioner Yorath, of Saskatoon, in a recent report to the 
city council, quoted in the Canadian Municipal Journal, reports 
unfavourably regarding the system of taxation which has been in oper- 
ation in western cities. He argues that the basis of taxation should 
be broadened so that taxes are distributed according to ability to pay, 
that the land taxes, under present conditions, create a burden which 
is becoming almost unbearable upon owners of vacant property, 
and that they do not compel an owner to improve his property. 


On the other hand, the system of single tax appears to be suc- 
cessful in its operation in the rural districts of Alberta. The Deputy 
Minister of Municipal Affairs of Alberta says that limiting taxation 
to land values has worked out satisfactorily in the rural part of the 
province and any attempt to change it would be resented. 


Other proposals of taxing land are made, such as that advocated 
by the United Farmers of Ontario, namely, the application of a direct 
tax on improved land values, including all land resources. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS REGARDING LAND ‘TAXATION 


The variety, complexity and number of the proposals for land 
taxation reform which are discussed from time to time show that 
the public mind is dissatisfied with existing condijions. An effort 
has been made to summarize the nature of some of the proposals, 
without attempting to arrive at any definite conclusions on their 
merits. 


But it is held that: 


(1) Until the system of assessment is rectified no system of 
taxation can be sound or achieve its object; 


(2) The operator in real estate, who holds land in temporary 
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occupation for purposes of speculation, rather than the permanent 
holder or user, needs most to be taxed on excessive profits; 

(3) No system should be adopted which will sterilize, or force 
the sub-division of, agricultural or nursery land within or adjacent 
to city boundaries: 

(4) If real estate operators were to be made to carry out their 
own local improvements before development, they would be making 
a larger contribution to the public purse than they would under some 
systems of taxing land values, and, at the same time, would be ham- 
pered in forcing land on the market before it is ripe for develop- 
ment; and 

(5) The planning of the land for right use and development 
should precede any taxation reform, so that the tax would have some 
relation to the use to which the land was to be put in the same dis- 
trict; whether, for instance, it would be used for building skyscrapers 
or workmen’s dwellings, or for growing fruit or vegetables. 

With regard to the last of these matters, it has to be noted that 
a development scheme could permanently define areas for specific 
purposes,—some for business premises, some for residential purposes 
and some for market gardening or farming, so as to afford an equit- 
able basis for taxation. In the case of cultivated areas, a practical 
arrangement can be included in a scheme either to delimit the land 
for purposes of cultivation, subject to relief of taxation and the saving 
of expenditure on local improvements; or to give the relief during 
occupation as a farm or garden, subject to a heavy increment tax on 
its transfer for building purposes. Much land, even in cities, cannot 
be drained or served with water under adequate pressure, except at 
prohibitive cost, and in many cases it would pay the owner of such 
land to have its use restricted for purposes of cultivation, if he were 
taxed on the basis of that use and not on an inflated building value 
which he was never likely to realize. 

Finally, in regard to taxation as in regard to restrictions on 
speculation, the aim should be to secure healthy living conditions 
for the people, to prevent large profits being reaped without being 
earned, and to secure the application of capital to forms of real de- 


velopment. 
DEFECTS OF RURAL SANITATION 


Land speculation is one of the contributory causes of bad sani- 
tation in rural suburbs of cities, and, both in these suburbs and in 


rural districts in general, sanitary conditions need great improvement. 
There are those who are of the opinion that improvement in sanitation 
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will only come through the education of the individual, and, to a 
large extent, that is true; but sanitary improvement in all countries 
has required government leadership and initiative. In Canada we 
possess useful and progressive Boards of Health in the provinces and 
municipalities which are doing splendid work for the improvement of 
sanitation, but they are necessarily limited in their opportunities, 
owing to the facts that they have no control over the method of 
planning and laying out the land; that they are not competent to 
exercise that control if they had it; that they are largely absorbed in 
the task of correcting evils that have been allowed to become estab- 
lished because of the want of that control; and that building and real 
estate regulations are so defective and lacking in uniformity. Schemes 
adaptable to different kinds of rural areas should be prepared, and 
some lead given and standards created which would lay the 
foundation, at least, for better sanitation. 


The death rate in rural districts is not so high as in urban dis- 
tricts, but it is still far higher than it should be. The vital statistics 
of the provinces that have grown in population as a result of immi- 
gration cannot be relied upon as a guide to health conditions for ob- 
vious reasons. The whole question of vital and municipal statistics 
in Canada requires serious consideration, with a view to securing im- 
provement. The statistics of the older provinces are, however, 
of some value as a guide, and show that Canada is still behind older 
countries in regard to health conditions. In 1914 the death rate of 
Quebec was 17.02, the worst in the Dominion. The death rate in 
the rural districts of Nova Scotia was 13.7 per 1,000, as against 18.4 
in the urban communities. The death rate for the whole of England 
for the same year was 14 per 1,000, and for the rural districts of Eng- 
land was 12.63.* In the Garden City of Letchworth for 1912 the 
death rate was only 6.1 per 1,000. Bad sanitary conditions are, of 
course, only one of the causes which lead to a high death rate, but it 
may fairly be claimed that it is these conditions which are chiefly 
responsible for any inferiority of Canadian as compared with English 
conditions. Great improvement of the sanitary conditions in Eng- 
land began with the administration of the Public Health Acts in 1875, 
and until we in Canada similarly improve the standards of our sani- 
tation we are not likely to make much progress in lessening the death 
rate or in securing the amelioration of health conditions in the rural 
areas. In the last forty years the death rate has fallen about eight 
per thousand in England and Wales. 


*77th Annual Report, Registrar General, ‘‘Births, Deaths and Marriages in 
England and Wales, 1914.” + Town Planning Review, Vol. IV., page 247. 
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The difficulty of obtaining good water supplies in schools and of 
equipping them with proper sanitary arrangements, adequate surface 
drainage, dry playgrounds, etc., is largely due to the want of resources 
caused by the scattered situation of the schools and of the dwellings 
from which the children come. In too many cases, the farmer has 
his farm in a situation where he cannot get a good water supply or 
cannot co-operate with his neighbours in obtaining it from a distance. 
In numerous cases his well is in porous ground, at a lower level than 
his barn, his pigsties, and his manure heaps, and his privy is constructed 
without proper sanitary precautions. Education is necessary to 
secure much improvement in conditions which must necessarily 
remain under the direct control of the individual, but education itself 
would be easier and more likely to lead to results if farms were situ- 
ated nearer to each other and hygiene was practised in the village 
communities. : 


It is stated by federal authorities who have been engaged in 
the examination of water from farm wells, that about seventy per 
cent of farm wells are contaminated and the water unfit for use. 
As against the difficulties of meeting the expense of making proper 
sanitary arrangements in villages and on farms, there is the advantage 
of space and the latitude of choice of situation for buildings which 
does not pertain in urban communities. 


KEEPING YOUNG PEOPLE ON THE FARMS 


One of the essential factors in encouraging the young people to 
remain on the farm is the provision of good sanitation in rural homes. 
A drainage inspector in a Canadian province once visited a certain 
farmer and found him not only in possession of a good house, with 
modern sanitary equipment, but he and his family were enjoying the 
occupation of the best rooms in the house. On being asked why he did 
not live in the kitchen like his neighbours, and why he looked so 
much after the comforts of his home, he replied that he wanted to 
keep his boy on the farm, and that he could not expect to do so if 
he did not provide him with home comforts equal to those enjoyed by 
people of equal means and rank of life in the city. There is more sound 
philosophy in the method of that farmer than is found between the 
covers of many text books on rural depopulation. 


The average farmer has learned to appreciate the value of giving 
his children a good education but, in too many cases, he does not appre- 
ciate the fact that this education kindles desires and awakens sensibili- 
ties which he may not have experienced. The boy and girl goes to the 
high school in the city, and visits the homes of scholars whose parents 
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are no better off than their own, but whose home comforts are superior. 
Can it be wondered at that the children of the farmer are ambitious to 
enjoy these comforts and do not realize that they are available on the 
farm. Whereas the tradesman and professional man in the city 
use their best rooms, have a bath-room and other conveniences, the 
farmer lives too frequently in the kitchen, and regards a bath-room as 
a luxury—even when he has had the ambition to build a good house 
or run a motor car. Motor cars and telephones will help to 
revolutionize rural conditions for the better, but they will do 
so more effectively and rapidly if good roads are made, good sani- 
tary conditions are provided in the home, and some facilities for 
social intercourse and educational development are provided in 
the country districts. Failing these requisites, the motor car and 
telephone may only help to make it easier for the young people 
to drift to the city, and increase their appetite for the comforts of the 
city home, and for the social and educational facilities they cannot 
secure within easy access of the farm. 


SANITARY PROBLEMS IN FISHING AND MINING VILLAGES 


Special sanitary problems arise in connection with fishing vil- 
lages, where the absence of drainage and the presence of decomposed 
offal cause most unhealthy conditions. The material which is the 
chief cause of trouble might be put to economic use and converted 
into animal food or fertilizer; thus a valuable element in production 
would be obtained and an evil remedied, with little cost, if not with 
actual gain, to the community. A fishing community is not usually 
alive to its opportunities in this respect, partly because it does not 
contain a sufficient number of residents to appreciate the importance 
of good sanitation. It is also at a disadvantage for want of ability to 
promote the union of forces, or co-operation, necessary to create a 
paying fertilizer plant. In such a case provincial initiative and help 
would be most valuable. 


No more effective educational campaign can be conducted than 
one which carries with it an object lesson in showing how the material 
prosperity of a community will be increased by the means which are 
necessary to improve its health and moral conditions. 


Reference has been made in a previous chapter to the importance 
of co-operation between the mine operators and their employees, 
in regard to improving the environment in mining districts. One 
important and specific direction in which this co-operation is most 
needed is in improving housing and sanitary conditions in mining 
villages. We are familiar with the records of the deplorable conse- 
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quences of sanitary neglect in Cobalt and other mining centres, re- 
sulting in serious loss of life from preventable disease. 


We see, on the one hand, balance sheets of mining corporations 
that bulge with big dividends, and, on the other hand, the dreary, 
disorderly and unhealthy shack towns in which the miners are forced 
to live, unredeemed by any public-spirited effort to improve them by 
those who conduct the operations. Canada is only following the 
lead of other countries in that respect. 


MINING VILLAGES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Britain, which has attained a high standard in public health 
during the last 30 years, has failed to deal satisfactorily with the prob- 
lem of mining villages. Within the past ten years new mining areas 
have been developed in England and Scotland and some of the worst 
housing and sanitary conditions in these countries have accompanied 
these developments. 


During the years 1911 to 1914, the writer investigated the hous- 
ing and sanitary conditions of the great mining field in the Don- 
caster area of Yorkshire, comprising about 300 square miles, for 
the Local Government Board of England and Wales. In 1913, 
no fewer than nineteen new pits were projected in that area. A 
large amount of building development had taken place during the 
few years prior to 1913. Numerous towns and villages, which, 
in 1901, had a population varying from 400 to about 3,000, had in- 
creased to from 3,000 to 7,000, and urban districts adjacent to Don- 
caster had nearly doubled in population. The problem in this dis- 
trict in regard to development was very similar to what exists in the 
mining districts of Canada. When the population in one parish in- 
creased from 250 to 4,897 in ten years, it was almost impossible to pro- 
vide adequate sanitary arrangements to cope with the rapid growth. 


The principal obstacle to the provision of up-to-date methods of 
drainage and sanitation was the inability of the rural districts to bor- 
row money for the purpose of providing the necessary facilities in 
advance of development. It was apparent that the only solution 
of the problem was for the government to help to finance improve- 
ment schemes in such districts, placing part of the burden for provid- 
ing such improvements upon the large colliery companies which were 
responsible for causing the development. In these areas, crowded 
rows of houses were being built right up to the boundaries of existing 
narrow highways; roads, which had been adequate for agricultural 
purposes, were being rendered impassable by the traffic of the collier- 
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ies; houses were cracked owing to subsidences; and, in many cases, 
miners were housed in temporary wooden shacks, similar to those 
which are found in the early stages of development in a Canadian 
mining village. But, in spite of all the effects of the mining develop- 
ment taking place in Doncaster district, nearly every one of the large 
colliery proprietors was engaged in carrying out, or in considering, 
schemes for creating model villages and for securing proper housing 
and sanitary conditions for the workers. 


The late Sir A. B. Markham laid out a model village called 
Woodlands (Figure 33) in which he provided dwellings of <a 
modern sanitary type and having pleasant rural surroundings. In 
spite of certain defects, Woodlands represented a great advance in 
regard to housing in mining districts, but it has not been followed up 
to any large extent. This was partly due to some practical defects in 
the scheme, and the reaction which consequently followed towards the 
rows of houses to which the miners had previously been accustomed. 
Improvement of conditions must proceed slowly, and the people 
for whom they are being improved must be consulted as to their 
wishes and educated to appreciate good environment. 


The two outstanding features in the Doncaster situation were, 
first, the enormous difficulty of making proper sanitary provision 
in a rapidly growing mining district and, second, the responsibility 
assumed by some of the great mining magnates in trying to over- 
come these difficulties and erecting good housing accommodation for 
their workers. What the late Sir A. B. Markham and the other great 
mine owners have done indicates what the English government might 
have done with the co-operation of these owners, and what the mine- 
owners in Canada might do with the help and co-operation of the 
governments of Canada (Figure 34). 


But the situation must be dealt with by comprehensive treat- 
ment of the whole problem. Of course, there can be no finality in an 
artificially promoted scheme, dependent, as it is, for a full measure of 
success on the slow process of education. But if the beginning is made 
in Canada, as it has been in England, the goal of improved standards 
of comfort, efficiency and social amelioration will be reached in time, 
whereas the longer the beginning is deferred, the difficulties of achiev- 
ing the goal will increase. 


There is urgent need for improvement of living conditions in 
mining areas, from the point of view of conserving the social stability 
of the country and preventing conflicts between capital and labour. 
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Mr. Thomas Richards, M.P., general secretary of the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation, referring to this aspect of the question, says: 


‘In South Wales and Monmouthshire socialism and syndicalism 
and other advanced schools of thought have made progress because 
the workers deeply resent the degrading system under which they 
work, and the sordidness and monotony of their housing conditions 
and home surroundings. There can be no doubt that the unwhole- 
some environment of mining towns and villages has much to do with 
the creation of industrial unrest.”’ 


WATER SUPPLIES AND SEWERAGE IN SMALL TOWNS 


Polluted water supplies and lack of sanitary and efficient sewer- 
age systems are only too common in the small towns and rural dis- 
tricts of Canada. The comparatively small resources of such towns 
and districts make the problem one of peculiar difficulty from an 
economic point of view. In one small town in Ontario bad sani- 
tary conditions, resulting in diarrhoea and enteritis (under 2 years), 
have been the chief cause of an average death rate of 11 per cent of 
the reported births, with the death rate in exceptional years running 
as high as22.9 per cent of reported births. The Report of the Provincial 
Board of Health. states that—‘‘Conditions such as these are intoler- 
able, and some method of financing the needed improvements must 
be arranged for.”’ 


Many municipalities in Canada, having water and sewerage 
systems, have imperfect means of distributing water and large parts 
of their areas are unsewered. Others, which are dependent on pri- 
vate wells for their supplies of water, show great carelessness in the 
construction of cesspools and closets, with resultant contamination 
and outbreaks of typhoid. Statements are frequently made that 
Sanitary inspectors are prevented from doing their duty because of 
unjustifiable pressure exerted upon them by members of councils. 
Surely this should be prevented by law, in view of the essential im- 
portance of conserving life and health. 


But, in spite of the backwardness of councils in appreciating 
the advantages of better conditions, considerable improvement has 
been made in recent years, and a more enlightened public opinion 
is being formed. Conditions are so widely different that no general 
rule can be applied, and, as with all other matters of land develop- 
ment, questions relating to sanitation must be considered on their 
merits in each district, with due regard to the ability of the district 
to bear the cost of any particular scheme or mode of treatment. 
In many towns which can afford to have engineering advice, the ad- 
vantage of employing an engineer is not appreciated, but the saving 
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effected by the neglect to do so is lost in other directions. The 
Provincial Governments, through their Boards of Health, are doing 
much to improve matters by inspection and education, but more 
might be accomplished if this work was supplemented by means of 
financial assistance from the Provincial Governments in needy cases. 


Economic Loss FROM SICKNESS 


The improvement of sanitation is most important, from the 
point of view of conservation of human life. It has been stated that the 
deaths in Canada from preventable diseases alone, amount to no 
fewer than 40,000 per annum, or about one person in every 200. 


Dr. C. J. Hastings, medical officer of the city of Toronto, has 
stated that the total number of deaths in the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force during the first two and one-quarter years of the war was 
15,755, while during the same time there were 17,350 deaths in the 
Dominion from typhoid fever and tuberculosis, which two diseases 
—both preventable—took their greatest toll among those of military 
age. 

The economic loss caused by this wastage of human life cannot be 
estimated in figures, but it must be enormous. There is not only 
the actual loss of life to be measured, but also the loss of productive 
power which occurs during the period of sickness that precedes death. 
Added to that, there is the fact that a large proportion of these deaths 
occur from contagious and infectious diseases which affects the health 
of those who come in contact with the diseased. Moreover, for every 
person who dies of sickness there are many others who are left woun- 
ded and crippled, to become less efficient as producers or a charge 
on the nation. Some idea of the economic loss in a community of 
218,149 inhabitants can be gauged from the sickness survey of Roches- 
ter, New York, which was carried out by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. of New York in 1916. Although the instance given 
is with respect to a city area, the lesson it conveys applies to any 
kind of community. The report of this survey contains the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

‘The estimated male population of Rochester, 15 years of age 
and over, for the year 1915, is 92,552. On the basis of the above 
sickness rates, we may conclude that there are, throughout the year, 
at least 2,147 males constantly sick. This means approximately 
644,000 days of disability for males alone, for we may count 300 
working days per year per individual. At an average daily wage of 
$2, the wage loss alone for a year in a city like Rochester would be 


$1,288,000, and this figure, we have observed, is a minimum. It 
does not include cost of medical care, drugs, nursing, etc., nor for 
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the loss sustained through disability of 2,400 females by sickness in 
the same city.” 

A few years ago, Sir Thomas Oliver, professor of the practice 
of medicine in the University of Durham, made an enquiry into the 
causes of death of the Boilermakers’ Society in England. The society 
has a membership of upwards of 66,000. The percentage of deaths 
from pneumonia was 9.51, and from tuberculosis 11.75, a total of 
over 21 per cent. He reported that the mortality from pneumonia 
was unusually high between 40 and 60, and that tuberculosis claimed 
its victims at anearly age. ‘At 23, tuberculosis is asserting itself; the 
mortality rate continues to be high till over 50 years of age, that is, 
it lasts through all the best period of a man’s working life.” 


There is a heavy death rate from these causes in rural districts 
in Canada among comparatively young people, and a large proportion 
of the mortality from respiratory diseases is undoubtedly due to defec- 
tive sanitation and want of proper ventilation. In Ontario, the total 
number of deaths from tuberculosis in 1915 was 2,466, of which no 
less than 1,707, or 69 per cent, occurred between the ages of 20 and 
59. It is stated that one-third of all the deaths on the American 
continent, occurring between the ages of 15 and 60 years, are from 


tuberculosis. 
By-Law ADMINISTRATION 


In many rural districts in Canada there are no building or sani- 
tary by-laws, and, even when they exist, they are not administered 
in a satisfactory way. It is one of the defects of our municipal sys- 
tem in Canada that we rely on local by-laws—where we have 
them at all—to regulate sanitary conditions and building develop- 
ment. Matters requiring the exercise of the best skilled advice— 
which can only be dealt with equitably under a system based on con- 
tinuity of policy and management—are administered by men whose 
terms of office are too short to enable them to learn even the rudi- 
ments of municipal government. Whatever discretion they are per- 
mitted to exercise they are prone to use as a means of barter with 
private interests and, frequently, under the force of political pres- 
sure. It is not suggested that the criticism of some people, that 
municipal rulers in Canada are more open to corrupt practices, or 
are less efficient, than the rulers of European countries, is a just criti- — 
cism. The average council of a rural district in Canada is as honest 
and efficient as that in a rural district in England. On the whole, 
both endeavour to be just, and both have the kind of ability best suited 
for the work. But in England the local administrator is not a legis- 
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lator—he is elected to carry on the executive duties of local govern- 
ment, under a system based on the best principles that can be devised 
by the expert advisers of the central government of the country. 
By-laws, both in England and in Canada, have the defect that they 
have to be specific in their character and general in their application. 
They can make no allowance for special cases. What is good for one 
party and condition must, according to a by-law, be good for another 
party and condition. Some more elastic and discriminating method 
is needed to control development, and there should be more co-opera- 
tion and inter-dependence between the provincial government, with 
expert municipal administrators, and the local council. 


LACK OF CO-OPERATION BETWEEN MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES 


Lack of co-operation between rural and urban municipalities, 
in the interests of health, is another cause of bad suburban develop- 
ment. Urban authorities often refuse to give facilities for extending 
their public services into adjacent rural areas, even when suitable 
financial arrangements can be made. The natura! desire of the urban 
authority to conserve its population and prevent its overflow into 
rural territory is largely responsible for this attitude. The general 
experience, as may be seen around Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Winni- 
peg, Vancouver and other large cities, is that this desire does not pre- 
vent the overflow, but that it injures both the migrating population 
and, indirectly, the city from which it comes. Ina paper read before 
the conference of Medical Officers of Health of Nova Scotia, Dr. 
A. C. Jost, the Medical Officer of Health for Guysboro, N.S., refers 
as follows to a case of lack of co-operation of a kind that is altogether 
too common in rural communities in all the provinces :— 


“T have in mind a community in my own municipality. Along 
its entire waterfront the land is owned by a corporation. Above 
this, on the steep hillside, are rows of lots, several tiers in depth, sep- 
arated by streets which parallel the waterfront. The owners of the 
properties facing the lands owned by the corporation are prevented 
from draining their land through or on the corporation-owned lands. 
The rear of their own lots, separated by a narrow street from their 
immediate neighbours in the next higher tier, is liable to contamina- 
tion, and, not from their neighbours alone, but from all the properties 
above them on the hillside. The accumulated refuse of all is washed 
down the hill during the progress of a rainstorm or a spring freshet, 
overflowing the property on the waterfront, after endangering every 
immediate holding in its passage. . . . What must be the condition 
of the water derived from wells in a community such as this, where 
the houses have been huddled together on the hillside and where 
settlement took place some score of years ago?”’ 
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Dr. Jost naturally asks how this condition is to be remedied, 
and states he considers the laws unsatisfactory_to deal with it. So 
far as future development is concerned, however, there is adequate 
power under the Nova Scotia Town Planning Act to effectively con- 
trol the situation if the Act is properly administered. 

There is also the necessity for preventing owners of lands, which 
form the natural drainage areas of districts, from withholding ease- 
ments for the proper drainage of areas belonging to adjoining owners, 
even when such adjoining owners are willing to make adequate com- 
pensation. Power is also required to deal with the frequent cases in 
which the public suffers owing to roads and streets being blocked in 
sub-divided areas by reason of the conflicting interests of adjoining 
owners. Expensive and wasteful plans are often the result of sub- 
divisions being made of separately owned properties, without any 
co-ordination and, often, at such intervals of time, that no one can 
foresee when one plan is submitted how contiguous areas will be 
affected. 

FIRE PREVENTION IN RURAL AREAS 


The preparation of development schemes designed to eliminate 
the most injurious forms of speculation on the one hand, and to secure 
uniform by-law administration of sanitation and building construc- 
tion on the other hand, would do much to remove the principal 
causes of loss of life and money due to fire. 

The per capita loss from fire in Canada is one of the highest 
in the world and is increasing. During the last 50 years the fire 
losses have amounted to $350,000,000; in 1890 they were $5,500,000 
and in 1914 they were $21,500,000, an increase of 290 per cent as 
against an increase of only 67 per cent in the population. The 
value of buildings erected in 1914 was $91,000,000 and of this amount 
$21,500,000 was spent to repair fire losses. The total cost of fires 
and fire protection in 1914 was $45,000,000.* 

The loss in Canada which is due to fire is a tax on all classes of 
industry, and is severely felt in rural districts and small towns. The 
burden of the loss has to be borne directly or indirectly by every 
citizen. In proportion as the risk of fire is greater, the cost of insur- 
ance has to be increased. Although buildings are more scattered 
in country districts, they are, for that very reason, less satisfactorily 
provided with water supply under pressure. The consequence is 
that high insurance has to be paid upon them, and the risk of loss in 


* Address of Sir Clifford Sifton, Eighth Annual Report Commission of Conser- 
vation. 


Plate XIII 


FIRE AND DISEASE TRAP, ENDANGERING BOTH LIFE AND PROPERTY 
This class of development should be rooted out under proper sanitary and building laws. 


REMAINS OF SETTLER’S HOME 
After forest fire in the ‘‘ Clay Belt’’ of Northern Ontario, 1916 
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rural suburbs and in connection with large rural institutions is some- 
times much greater even than in the comparatively crowded city. 
One of the most frequent causes of great conflagrations is the start- 
ing of forest fires, sometimes for agricultural purposes, and at other 
times as a result of mere carelessness. 


FOREST FIRES 


In 1908, forest fires raging in the Kootenay Valley district com- 
pletely destroyed the towns of Fernie and Michel. About 80 lives 
were lost and 3,000 homeless refugees were forced to seek shelter 
in other towns. The loss of agricultural property is said to have 
amounted to about $4,000,000. 


The fires in Northern Ontario in 1911 and 1916 caused severe 
losses of life and property. The first fire is reported to have resulted 
in a death roll of over 100 and an estimated property loss of $1,- 
450,000. Several towns and villages were wiped out by the fire in 
1916, with the result that about 200 lives were lost and the property 
loss is alleged to have exceeded $2,000,000. Following the fire at 
Cochrane the town council drew up a by-law defining fire limits and 
the class of building therein. 


A missionary, who has spent many vears working among the 
people of Northern Ontario, writes as follows, in March, 1917: 


“Here at Jacksonboro (North Ontario), the American company 
that is colonizing the land is putting in 40 new families this spring. 
Many of these have left homesteads elsewhere, and are buying the 
land at $3.00 an acre in 75 acre lots from this company, making a small 
payment down. 

‘The reason for this is that the company gives the men regular 
employment summer and winter. To fulfil government conditions 
they erect a small shack on their lot, which lot is but a mass of cut 
brush ready for the fire, and leave their wives and children there, 
while they work either in camps in the winter or at the sawmill in 
the village in the summer. 


“Finding there was one English-speaking settler, I called on 
him on a Sunday afternoon. His little one-roomed shack seemed so 
neat and clean, that my first remark was, ‘This is a nice little shack 
you have.’ His reply was, ‘Well, it is good enough to be burnt up, 
as it is sure to be the first dry summer we have.’ I said, ‘Well, what 
about the wife and baby?’ He replied, ‘Oh, the river is only a quar- 
ter of a mile away and is deep enough to protect them.’ She said, 
‘Indeed, I am not going to take any chances, but will go into town. 
when the dry spell comes.’ 

“The young doctor of the settlement remarked, ‘It seems almost 
criminal for the government to allow these people to settle in these 
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conditions,’ and my reply was, ‘I consider it not ‘‘almost’’ but quite 
criminal.’ Worse horrors than last summer’s fire are surely ahead, 


if this sort of thing goes on.” 


Scattered and badly regulated settlement makes it difficult to 
control forest fires or to establish a system of inspection to enforce 
regulations in respect of fire-guards. Where land is covered with 
forest, or is of muskeg formation, special steps should be taken to 
guard against indiscriminate selection of homesteads by settlers. 
Settlement should be started from a railway centre and gradually 
extended outwards, one good road at least being provided as expan- 
sion takes place. Several townships should be opened up at one time, 
but it should be required that a considerable percentage of these be 
in occupation before others are placed on offer. ) 

The chief dangers of fires occur in regions where settlement 
goes onintheimmediate wake of logging operations. The carelessness 
of the settler and the absence of roads are among the chief causes. 


These awful fire risks are not confined to British Columbia and 
Ontario. The editor of Canadian Finance points out that most of 
the new emigration to the Prairie Provinces is taking up lands in the 
northern timbered areas, thereby duplicating the forest fire hazard 
of the Ont-rio clay-belt. There is no need for these hazards being 
permitted in any serious degree. Burning permits should be enforced 
and land should be planned and developed in such a way as to secure 
less scattered and more continuous settlement. 


FIRE SAFEGUARDS AND REGULATIONS 


Two safeguards are essential in dealing with fire, first, the pre- 
vention of the starting of fires, and, second, the regulation of build- 
ing construction and Jand development so as to minimize the possi- 
bility of conflagration following a fire. 

It was noticeable in connection with the fire in Northern Ontario, 
that the fire worked around cultivated land, leaving it almost un- 
touched. It was a muskeg rather than a forest fire, and some effort 
should be made to remove the danger by assisting in bringing more 
land into cultivation as settlement proceeds. The building of good 
roads, simultaneously with land settlement, and the provision of 
village centres with local organizations, etc., are necessary to facili-. 
tate fire-fighting and to lessen danger to human life. 

The question of proper control of buildings by regulation, for 
the purpose of fire prevention, must be taken up in Canada, in view 
of the tremendous burden which has to be borne on account of the 
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present haphazard and wasteful system. Whatever regulations are 
necessary to reduce fire risks and to control construction for purposes 
of fire prevention are at the same time effective in improving sani- 
tary conditions. What is called the ‘“‘morai hazard”’ in rural dis- 
tricts is caused, in a large measure, by the temporary and fleeting 
interest of the so-called ‘‘settler’’ on his property, because,—notwith- 
standing the fact of his ownership,—the conditions of settlement, the 
temporary character of his buildings, and the difficulty of making 
ends meet render him careless and indifferent. 


The restriction of the proportion of a lot that can be built upon 
in suburban areas, of the height of buildings, or of the character of 
the material used in towns or villages, have all a bearing on the ques- 
tion of fire as well as on that of sanitation. 


Apartment houses, hotels, and other buildings of that class are 
erected in rural districts without being required to have fireproof 
construction or to have sufficient space surrounding them to provide 
adequate light, air, and means of protection from fire. Paving of 
yards is neglected, and wooden buildings are permitted to be erected 
in close proximity to one another. Factories and residences are in- 
discriminately erected in the same districts, with the result that the 
residences adjoining factories have to meet excessive rates for fire 
insurance. 

New towns and villages are laid out and developed without pro- 
vision for cleared areas between them and forest areas. The system 
of developing land and encouraging speculation prevents proper re- 
strictions being placed on the location and construction of buildings 
to prevent fires. By more effective control of land speculation, fire 
risks could be reduced in areas being developed for building purposes. 
It should be a rule that no dwelling should be occupied till a water 
supply was provided, and that, where several buildings were erected 
in close proximity, the supply should be in a water main under pres- 
sure. If less money were paid for bare land there would be more 
capital available for securing proper construction and _ sanitary 
conditions. 

DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES AND FIRE PREVENTION 


With respect to the question of preparing development schemes 
to assist in securing better control of fires, the following advantages 
may be pointed out :— 

(1) The closer settlement, by better planning, will enable the 
population to deal more effectively with fires by co-operative means 
and to effect a larger amount of clearance of forest areas. 
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(2) The development of land in a more gradual way, and the 
improvement of the road system simultaneously with, or in advance 
of settlement, will remove one of the chief causes of forest fires. 


(3) As land is put to more economic use under a proper sys- 
tem of development, regulations may be imposed requiring a stan- 
dard of building which could not be secured under present conditions. 

(4) With improved social conditions, better roads and build- 
ings, more co-operation, and good systems of water supply, farmers 
and householders will become settlers in a more permanent sense and 
with a greater respect for their property, thus reducing the moral 
‘hazard which accompanies the temporary nature of land-holding 
and cheap construction. 

(5) In building sub-divisions there should be a requirement that 
dwellings could not be inhabited until provided with a satisfactory 
supply of water and with good access by road. The total cost of 
a dwelling under these conditions need not be much greater than 
the cost where no such regulation existed, since the outlay in better 
construction and sanitation would be mostly saved in the cost of the 
site. It is the speculator, and not the builder or user, who gets most 
of the pecuniary benefit of the absence of proper building regula- 
tions. In countries where land is less plentiful than in Canada, it 
is cheaper, because the purchaser is not free to use it for unhealthy 
dwellings or without making adequate protection against fire. 


(6) In new towns and suburbs, zones should be fixed for dif- 
ferent purposes, one zone for manufacturing and business, another 
for residences, with proper regulations regarding the character of 
construction of the buildings and the distances between them, accord- 
ing to the use to which they were to be put. 


PROBLEM OF HiGH Cost oF LIVING 


The inhabitants of rural districts are injured by the high cost 
of living partly as consumers, but also—in so far as they do not enjoy 
the benefit of the increased prices—as producers. It seems to be an 
admitted fact that the profits of the farmer have not materially ad- 
vanced, in spite of the largely increased cost of farm produce to the 
ultimate consumers. If, as a result of this increased cost, the agri- 
cultural industry had been made substantially prosperous, and more 
people had been attracted to the land, the problem would soon have 
righted itself, but there is no evidence that the high cost of living is 
making farming sufficiently profitable to attract the residents of the 
cities to go back to the country districts. 
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As far as Canada is concerned this problem has not been created, 
although it has been intensified, by the war. It had become so acute 
in 1913-14, before the war started, that in 1914 a special Commission 
of Inquiry was set up to study it. In the report of that inquiry some 
conclusions are set forth which have a bearing on the subject of 
this report. These may be summarized as follows: 


(1) The main factors in restricting supply and enhancing 
cost are depopulation of rural districts, concentration of popula- 
tion in towns and cities and uneconomic methods of distribution. 


(2) The means of securing improvement are greater atten- 
tion to mixed farming, increased production, standardization and 
improvement of quality of farm products, co-operation in dis- 
tribution, extension of parcels post system, making of good roads, 
cheaper working capital, improved system of education, voca- 
tional training, and improved conditions of living. 


In a statistical examination of economic causes of the high cost 
of living laid before the Commission of Inquiry by the Department of 
Labour, it is pointed out that the remedial lines which the inquiry 
indicates are the encouragement of food production and the removal 
of every possible economic weight in the distribution process. Sir 
George Paish is quoted as saying that it is of the greatest possible 
importance that the work, of directly increasing the productive power 
of Canada by placing a larger proportion of the population upon the 
land and in the mines, should be carried out with the least possible 
delay. 

While the stimulation of agricultural production is suggested 
in the above conclusions as the principal means to counteract the 
high cost of living, it must be borne in mind that we have to avoid 
over-production as well as under-production of raw materials; indeed, 
Sir Robert Giffen has pointed out that new countries like Canada are 
apt to suffer in bad times more than manufacturing countries, owing 
to the greater liability of the latter to produce raw materials in excess. 


The important things to aim at are to secure a satisfactory and 
stable equilibrium between town and country, to encourage the dis- 
persal of manufacturing industries over the whole country instead of 
concentrating them too much in large cities, and to so plan and develop 
the land as to enable the facilities for improving distribution, educa- 
tion and living conditions to be provided. The main factors which 
are shown by the above report to cause the high cost of living are pro- 
ducts of an unscientific system of land development, and the means of 
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securing improved conditions can only be attained by re-laying the 
foundations on which that system is built up. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND LAND DEVELOPMENT 


During the same period that witnessed an increased cost of living 
in Canada before the war, there was much suffering due to want of 
employment in the cities. Whatever may have been the main causes 
of this parallel condition there is no doubt that the condition was 
largely artificial and that, having regard to the need for the applica- 
tion of human resources to develop the natural resources of the coun- 
try, there was no necessity for there being any serious lack of employ- 
ment, had it not been that the cities had been over-developed in pro- 
portion to the development of the rural districts. Nor could it be 
expected that the orgy of land speculation, and the investment of 
large sums of borrowed money in railway enterprises prior to 1913, 
would leave no traces of unsettlement and disorganization of labour 
behind them, after the speculation and railway development practi- 
cally ceased. The issue of the exhaustive Report of the Ontario Com- 
mission of Unemployment (1916) makes it unnecessary to do more in 
this report than to briefly refer to the conclusions arrived at by that 
commission. 


One of the proposals outlined by the commission is as follows: 


“A vigorous policy of community and assisted land settlement 
would develop natural resources and assist in restoring industrial 
activity. Training schools for agricultural labourers, in connection 
with provincial farms, are desirable as a means of lessening unemploy- 
ment and training for employment. Greater access to the land by 
means of cheap and rapid transit would prove of great advantage to 
urban workers, especially in periods of unemployment. An im- 
provement in methods of taxation, by which speculation in land would 
be made unprofitable, would assist in making this possible, and is 
equally desirable for other reasons.’’ 


The policy here outlined cannot be achieved without better 
organization of land settlement itself. It is fundamental to any satis- 
factory system of settlement, and to any scheme for restoring indus- 
trial activity, improving rural education and means of communica- 
tion, and rendering speculation unprofitable, that a sound scheme of 
development, so designed as to accomplish these objects, is formu- 
lated in the first place. To attain the conditions of success outlined 
in Section IV of the above report, such as the transfer into new settle- 
ments of the occupations and variations of older communities, the 
improvement of marketing and facilities for co-operation, the with- 
drawal of Crown lands open for settlement after careful study of these 
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lands and thegreater mobility of labour, it is first necessary to prepare a 
scheme of organization and development. 


The taxation of vacant lands recommended by the Commission 
so that the evils ensuing from speculation in land, which contributed 
to the recent industrial depression and makes more difficult any 
satisfactory dealing with unemployment in industrial centres, is both 
just and desirable if the taxation is based on a sound basis of 
valuation and has regard to the need for encouraging the best eco- 
nomic use of the land. Such a policy requires, however, as has 
already been contended, first’ that there shall be no loose and indis- 
criminate application of any system of taxation in the expectation 
that that system can, by itself, remove all social evils; second that 
safeguards will be provided to prevent the tax from increasing instead 
of lessening the burden on production; and third that it will be com- 
plementary to a system of laying out and regulating land development. 


CONCLUSION 


The facts and considerations set out in this chapter lead to the general 
conclusions—That there has been a large amount of injurious specula- 
tion in land in rural and suburban areas in Canada, causing absentee 
landlordism, idleness of fertile and accessible areas, inflated land values— 
representing a tax upon itndustry—and unhealthy living conditions; 
that injurious speculation, accompanied by improper assessment and 
taxation of land, has impaired real estate as an investment, caused serious 
financial difficulties and injustice to the taxpayers, and prevented pro- 
ductive land within and near cities from being used; that land in Canada 
has been valued for taxation with too little regard to its earning power, 
ats economic use and its real value; that, to be sound and achieve its 
object, a system of taxation should be based on an equitable system of 
assessment, should secure a large share of the increment of land value on 
the occasion of transfer or sale, should encourage agricultural use of land 
within and near cities, and should have regard to ability to pay; that 
mining, fishing and other rural villages are in urgent need of improve- 
ment in regard to sanitation and living conditions; that fire risks cannot 
be successfully combatted without adequate regulations and control of 
land setilement and erection of buildings; that the causes of high cost of 
living and of unemployment largely arise from the want of more scien- 
tific methods of land colonization; and, finally, that improvement of all 
those conditions cannot be achieved unless on the basis of a well organized, 
carefully planned and economically sound system of land development. 


CHAPTER VI 


Organization of Rural Life and Rural Industry 


The social structure of rural life. Rural co-operation in Canada. 
Co-operation in other countries. Difficulties of. obtaining capital 
and rural credit. Rural credit in Canada. Education and scien- 
tific training. Proportion of cost of education between urban and 
rural districts. Education and rural industries. More comprehen- 
swe educational system needed. Scientific and industrial research. 
Proposed national organization. The organization of rural manu- 
factures. Domestic Industries. The example of France. Develop- 
ment of artistic skill. Organizing new indusirial centres. The 
promotion of industrial decentralisation. The Garden City form of 
development. Industrial, social and ciwic welfare. 


Tue SociaL STRUCTURE OF RURAL LIFE 


HE matters which have been dealt with in previous chapters 

of this report relate to the foundation which has to be laid 

before a sound structure of rural life and rural industry 
can be built up. But, in laying the foundation, by proper planning 
and by the regulation of development, we must of necessity have regard 
to the kind of social structure we desire to create. That structure 
must be economically sound as well as the foundation on which it 
stands. In addition to a proper plan of development, and efficient 
control of resources, we need a social organization of rural life and 
rural industries which will yield us the best possible results in the 
volume of production, in the efficiency of distribution, and in the 
. character and stability of our citizenship. 


That organization will only be successful if there is greater co- 
operation in the future than in’ the past between those engaged in 
rural industries, if rural manufacturing is encouraged to a greater 
extent than hitherto, if there are increased opportunities for social | 
intercourse and scientific training in rural districts and if capital 
is made available at cheaper rates of interest than at present for pur- 
poses of rural development. All these matters are receiving atten- 
tion in Canada; legislation is being passed and administrative and 
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research bodies are being created to advance the interests of agri- 
culture and the social organization of the rural districts. | Com- 
mendable activity is being shown by the Federal and Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture to promote education and to encourage 
production by improved organization. It is not a purpose of the 
present report to deal with these questions in any comprehensive 
way but we have to consider them in outline so as to judge how far 
the success of the efforts being made are hampered by want of proper 
planning and development of the land; we have to consider whether, 
if the governments had originally exercised their proper functions 
in preventing forced, haphazard and speculative settlement of land, 
their present efforts to promote rural organization and increase rural 
production would have been less necessary, or, alternatively, would 
have yielded better results. 

In recent years, at least, it has not been for want of government 
aid or direction, nor for want of inclination and ability on the part of 
the farmers themselves, in any serious degree, that difficulties have 
arisen in providing social and educational facilities in rural districts 
and in securing co-operative action on the part of farmers. The 
main causes of these difficulties have been the scattered nature of 
the settlement, the using up of capital in speculation which should 
have been devoted to production, the placing of men on unsuitable 
land, and the inadequate means of communication. The primary 
and most important duty of governments which control the disposal of the 
public domain, is to so plan and dispose of it that the resultant social 
developmeni will largely take care of itself: in so far as this primary 
duty may be neglected the governments have to artificially promote the 
social development to make up for the neglect, or else to witness consequent 
fatlure and decay. 


RURAL CO-OPERATION IN CANADA 


Co-operation is essential to the success of modern industry in 
any form; indeed, it is open to argument that, in so far as the city 
has grown at the expense of the country, the chief reason has been 
that co-operative organization has developed in the city more rapidly 
than in the country. But that defect is being gradually removed, 
either as a result of greater enlightenment or the awakening of the 
sense of self-preservation on the part of the farmers. 

Some of the most successful farming enterprises in the Dominion 
have achieved their success as the result of co-operation. A notable 
example is the successful organization of the Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. The successes of the co-operative elevators, the Government 
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creameries and the rural telephone system in Saskatchewan are due 
to co-operative organization. 


We also find the greatest private corporations of the country 
founded on co-operative principles—the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, the Manufacturers’ Association, the Fire Underwriters’ 
Associations, and the great industrial combinations, are all great co- 
operative trusts. Co-operation in small industries and organizations 
is often criticized by the very men whose successes in life are due to 
co-operation in a large capitalistic corporation. Of course, business 
principles underlie success in co-operative as in individualistic enter- 
prises—and, under proper conditions, initiative and self-reliance are 
promoted and not stifled by co-operation. 


Considering that Canada is a new country, we have already made 
satisfactory progress in rural co-operation under the leadership of our 
Ministers of Agriculture. A large amount of educational work in 
regard to agricultural co-operation is carried on by the Department 
of Agriculture of the Dominion, and the extent of co-operative effort 
in the provinces is greater than seems to be generally realized. 


There are 175 co-operative agricultural societies in Quebec, 
the most important of which is the Cheesemakers’ Society, which 
transacted a business of a value of $3,600,000 in 1916. This society 
has 3,500 members. Several of the societies own creameries and 
cheese factories, under the guidance and stimulus of the Quebec De- 
partment of Agriculture, co-operation is steadily advancing in the 
province. 


According to Mr. F. C. Hart, of the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture, there are in Ontario 160 creameries and 1,000 cheese 
factories. Most of these are joint stock companies. The dairy branch 
of the department has a corps of instructors visiting all of these fac- 
tories regularly. Writing in the Agricultural Gazette, Mr. Hart says: 


“Milk producers all over the province are organized into Milk 
Producers’ Associations. These do not handle milk, but are used 
as a means by which the producers can deal with the trade in the 
matter of contracts, etc. At one centre only there is a producers’ 
organization which collects the milk of its members and distributes 
retail with very apparent and growing success. 


In their initial stages co-operative associations are not equipped 
to take over all the functions of middlemen and deal directly with 
consumers. Their trade is largely with the wholesale houses and 
their operations so far have been too limited to largely affect the price 
of such farm products to consumers. 


In practically every instance, however, the quality of the output 
has been increased and there has been less waste caused by market- 
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ing of unsuitable food products. For instance, the egg circles have 
almost wholly eliminated their share of the 17% of bad eggs which 
are estimated to come to market; the result being that the producer 
has received a slight advance for his product—(one to three cents 
per dozen average for the year)— and the consumer, although paying 
a larger price for circle eggs receives much better value. This seems 
to be the tendency in all these producers’ organizations. The advance 
of co-operation in the province certainly points to the fact that, the 
growth of these producers’ organizations, and the elimination of these 
wastes (and the standardization of the product through organiza- 
tion) must inevitably lessen the cost of marketing; a gain that should 
be shared by both producer and consumer.”’ 


The total number of agricultural societies, women’s institutes, 
farmers’ clubs, and other co-operative organizations in Ontario is 
about 3,500, of which over 1,300 are engaged in marketing farm pro- 
ducts. Many of the latter both buy and sell. There are about 20 
District Breeders’ Associations, anda number of the Farmers’ Clubs 
carry on co-operative shipping of live stock. 


The co-operative agricultural societies of Ontario were quoted 
by an English writer as an example, as far back as 1898, when it was 
stated that ‘1,164 cheese factories in that province exported 110,- 
000,000 tbs. of cheese and 4,500,000 tbs. of butter.” 


In New Brunswick there are 121 agricultural societies which 
co-operate in the purchasing of live stock, seed and commercial 
fertilizers. 


Legislation is being promoted in the western provinces to 
facilitate and encourage the formation of co-operative societies. In 
1915 there were 261 co-operative societies in Saskatchewan, as 
compared with 113 in 1914. Of these, 173 were Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciations, with 5,537 shareholders. Creameries only increased in num- 
ber from 4 to 15, but their output increased from 66,246 tbs. in 1907 
to 2,012,402 tbs. in 1915. The policy in Saskatchewan is to dis- 
courage building of creameries unless there is good reason to antici- 
pate success. 

It has been proved that co-operation helps the public to get 
what they want—namely, good articles of uniform quality at a rea- 
sonable price and regularly supplied. 


Co-OPERATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Co-operation amongst Irish farmers, under the able guidance of 
Sir Horace Plunkett, has greatly increased production and stayed 
emigration. Mr. G. W. Russell, the president of the Board of Agri- 
culture of Ireland, has stated that co-operation has done more for 
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the betterment of conditions among the rural peasantry of Ireland 
than all the efforts of the politicians—‘‘with more economic business 
methods, with cheapening of purchase, combination of sale, science 
in the farm and dairy, with expensive machinery co-operatively 
owned, and with complete control of their own industry—farmers 
could create and retain a commercial wealth, which could purchase 
for them some of the comforts and luxuries of civilization.” 


Herschel has said that the people must have the stimulus of 
increased comforts and elevated desires to create the wide demand 
for manufactured articles that alone can lead to great and rapid 
improvements. The increase of land settlement on a permanent 
footing will create an increase in the demand for manufactured ar- 
ticles, and co-operation on business principles will enable us to secure 
rapid improvement of our social condition. What the Hon. Walter 
Scott said of the farmers of Saskatchewan is true of the farmers of 
the Dominion: 


“‘Co-operation in mutual liability engenders mutual trust. 
Wherever there is constant give and take—wherever the prosperity 
of the individual depends directly and obviously upon the prosperity 
of the community about him—there the social order tends to pro- 
duce the fine type of character with a devotion to public ideals and 
public duties. . . . The plain lesson is that the farrners of Saskat- 
chewan, who have to count themselves at present among the victims, 
should no longer remain divided, but should band themselves to- 
gether by the principle of co-operation.” 


Co-operation in rural areas, for productive and distributive pur- 
poses, tends to increase co-operation in public affairs and increases 
the interest of the farmer in local government. He thereby becomes 
a more responsible citizen and is given an incentive to become a 
more permanent settler. The realization of his power to make or 
unmake provincial and national governments is already growing, 
and, whether this power be exercised for good or ill, will depend on 
the extent to which better facilities for co-operation and education 
are provided. 


A significant movement of the farmers in the western United 
States to use their power is seen in the recent achievement of the 
Farmers’ League of North Dakota, which succeeded in electing the. 
Governor and officials of that state. In France and Denmark, 
farmers have much more influence over the legislatures and over 
government administration than in America generally. Sir Horace 
Plunkett points out that the absence of the parcels post, the domin- 
ation of the express companies, and the bad state of the country 
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roads on this continent are proof of this. He also claims, in regard 
to the effect of co-operation on education, that the natural education 
of the countryman is better than that of the townsman and that 
co-operation will help in the organization and practical working of 
education. 


The business men of the city may consider that they are best 
fitted to control the politics of their provinces as well as the machin- 
ery of distribution, but they cannot be regarded as being free from 
the temptation of using both in their own interests. An increase of 
weight on the rural side would only be equitable and proper, but it 
will only be expedient in the public interest if it is accompanied by 
improved education and the spirit engendered. by co-operation. 


Denmark is one of the best examples of a country which has suc- 
cessfully developed its agriculture under co-operation, although it 
has always to be borne in mind that Denmark is essentially a dairy- 
ing country, and that there is a comparatively small area of land used 
for grain growing. Between 1890 and 1901, the agricultural popu- 
lation of Denmark more than doubled. From 27.1 per cent it in- 
creased to 48.2 per cent. “The farmers of Denmark co-operate to se- 
lect the best farms and to improve stock and husbandry, as well as 
to organize collection and distribution of farm products. 


Irish co-operation was started in 1829, during a period of depres- 
sion. There are now about 1,000 co-operative societies at work, 
with a membership of 100,000. Co-operation in Ireland, as in Den- 
mark, has been stimulated by land ownership and the two together 
have greatly assisted in increasing production. 


Mr. Vernon E. Fox, in an article in the Farmers’ Advocate, says 
the European system would not be satisfactory in Canada, because 
farmers’ homesteads are too scattered; the farmer does not hold 
his land for life—he is ready to sell; and he is opposed to long term 
mortgages. ‘The first difficulty can be largely overcome by reducing 
isolation and the others by lessening the tendencies to land specula- 
tion and making farming more profitable and attractive. But in 
Ireland, in Denmark and in Flanders, co-operation succeeds all the 
more because of the fact that facilities for obtaining rural credit and 
for carrying on rural industries are provided, and successful co-opera- 
tion in Canada will never be attained unless we can simultaneously 
provide means to obtain cheap money and to build up rural industries 
as part of our co-operative organization. 


*JIn 1911 the town population of Denmark was 1,109,726 while the rural 
population was 1,647,350.—Statesman’s Year Book, 1918. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF OBTAINING CAPITAL AND RURAL CREDIT 


The farmer must have more capital and means of obtaining 
more ready money. Capital at the lowest possible rate of interest, 
to assist agricultural development, must be provided by any 
government in a country which is being opened up for settlement. 
Gradually the increase of capital will come with increased produc- 
tion, the only sound way of securing that increase. Butas Adam Smith 
has said, ‘‘to obtain increased production we must provide means 
to incite the natural efforts of the producer.’’ In Great Britain one 
obstacle in the way of increasing production is the lack of security 
of tenure; in Canada it is primarily the lack of proper planning for 
industrial efficiency and convenience, and of efficient organization 
to enable advantage to be taken of the security of tenure which is 
given. In both cases it is an absence of opportunity—different in 
character but equally restrictive in degree. Settlers must be able to 
enjoy a greater share of the fruits of their industry before they will 
exert themselves in increasing production. 

The Hon. Walter Scott, late Premier of Saskatchewan, in an 
address delivered before the Legislative Assembly of Saskatchewan 
in 1913, on the subject of ‘‘cheaper money for agricultural develop- 
ment,’’ stated that there were four acute agricultural problems in 
his province. These were:—(1) The excessive cost of loans, (2) 
lack of any profitable market for the savings of the people, (3) the 
excessive cost of supplies, and (4) the depressed prices of farm pro- 
ducts. . 

He stated that the farmers of Saskatchewan were paying 8 per 
cent for loans in 1913, and that, after adding 2 to 23 per cent as the 
cost of commissions, etc., on obtaining and renewing the loans, the 
actual cost to the farmers was 10 to 10$ per cent, which he declared 
to be an excessive cost. On the other hand, the depositor of sav- 
ings received from 3 to 34 per cent. In North Dakota, government 
reports show that the amount of money loaned to the farmers in that 
state was $100,364,000, at an average rate of 8.7 per cent. In Rus- 
sia, before the war, the agricultural investor received 34 per cent 
from co-operative credit societies and borrowed on farm loans at 4 
per cent. 

With regard to the returns obtained by the farmer for his pro- 
ducts, Mr. Scott quoted an article by Mr. B. F. Yoakum in World’s 
Work, wherein the calculation was made that the farmers of the United 
States received six billions of dollars for products that cost the ulti- 
mate consumer thirteen billions of dollars. The following table 
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shows the distribution of cost of the thirteen billions of dollars paid 


in 1911 :— 
Amount Per Cent 


Received by the farmers.................. $6,000,000,000 46.1 

bh TaUrGade GG 495,000,000 3.8 
Legitimate expense of selling... 1,200,000,000 9.2 
WHESTO ALL SOLID 100 050 Wy Not 1,560,000,000 12.0 


Dealers’ and retailers’ profits... 3,745,000,000 28.9 


$13,000,000,000 100 


The value of the field crops alone in Canada in 1910 was $597,- 
926,000, but the proportion of this production that reached the con- 
sumer would probably cost twice as much. 


In Germany, farmers obtain cheap loans by pooling their credit. 
They obtained money before the war up to two-thirds the value of 
their security at from 34 to 4% per cent. In France, money was 
then obtained from the Credit Foncier at 4.8 per cent. Financial 
aid is also rendered to the settlers in all Australian states at cheap 
rates. In evidence given by the late Mr. A. F. Mantle, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture for Saskatchewan, before the Standing Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Municipal Law of the Legislature in Sas- 
katchewan, he pointed out that the great disparity between the rates 
paid in continental Europe and in western Canada could not be re- 
garded as inevitable or unavoidable. Money for loans was provided 
through too many different sources in Canada, it was indiscrimin- 
ate and ill-regulated, it was too static, 1.e., it was borrowed on 
mortgage to meet current expenses. ‘‘Were the farmers,’’ he adds, 
“banded together in suitable organizations for the purpose, they 
could obtain all the money they required.”’ 


Next to the question of increasing production comes this ques- 
tion of reducing the cost of production so that the farmers of Canada 
may survive the test of bad times. It is during bad times that 
loans are most wanted. 


The term ‘‘rural credit”’ is generally used to denote some govern- 
ment or co-operative scheme for lending money to those engaged in 
rural industries,—particularly agriculture. In considering the im- 
portance of providing cheap capital to the farmer, too little regard 
is paid to what may be called the “credit” side of the transaction, 
namely, the capacity of the industry, to pay interest upon the capital 
involved in its development. There must be security for the invest- 
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ment of capital, and, owing to its mobility, capital is one of the most 
sensitive of economic instruments. 


In order that capital may be obtained for those engaged in small 
detached industries, or for farmers whose trading transactions spread 
over long pericds, it is essential that there should be co-operation in 
order that the security to attract capital can be mobilized to the best 
advantage. 


Speculation in farm lands has had a tendency to destroy the 
real values on which any sound system of credit must be established. 
Moreover, homesteads have been arbitrarily fixed at sizes which can- 
not be justified by the amount of capital which the new settler has 
available to improve and develop them. It requires from $1,000 to 
$2,500 capital to work a farm of 160 acres to advantage, and some 
authorities advise that the settler should have a minimum of $1,000, 
plus credit of $500 to $1,000, to ‘‘make good.’’* Unfortunately, the 
average settler has too little capital, and the man who has been suc- 
cessful in making money in the city does not usually go on the land. 
The want of sufficient capital, when landistaken up, is one of the most 
prolific causes of failure in farming. 


One weakness of rural credit legislation is that the whole value 
of it may be lost by land speculation. Unless accompanied by a 
proper system of organized colonization, the lending of money at 
low interest may help to increase the selling price of land and therefore, 
give to the seller the whole advantage intended to be given to the 
purchaser. Thus a man who wants to go on the land may have to 
pay more for it in proportion as he can obtain cheap money to buy it. 


RURAL CREDIT IN CANADA 


During the past few years there has been no subject which has 
been more widely ventilated in Canada than that of rural credit. 


A joint committee of commerce and agriculture, composed of 
representatives of the business interests of the western provinces 
and representatives of the organized farmers’ associations, has been . 
meeting in conference during the past year and discussing problems 
affecting the mutual welfare of the agricultural, manufacturing and 
general business interests. The object of the organization has been 
to bring the different rural and urban interests together and to en- 


*“On the whole we would not feel warranted in advising any man to buy 2 
farm unless he had a minimum capital of $1,000. Even then he will need our as- 
sistance. Without it, $1,500 to $2,000 is little enough. The same holds good even 
in homesteading on government land where the land costs nothing.”—Mr. G. L. 
Robinson in Report of the Jewish Immigration and Industrial Aid Society, New York. 
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deavour to find a basis of agreement on public questions, on which to 
take joint action towards a solution. At its numerous conferences 
the joint committee has devoted most of its attention to the question 
of finance, especially with that aspect of finance which relates to 
what is known as rural credit. 


Bills are now before some of the provincial legislatures for the 
purpose of legalizing the formation of rural credit societies and the 
co-operation of the provincial and municipal governments in giving 
financial assistance to such societies. 


The British Columbia Act, passed in March, 1915, providing 
for the incorporation and regulation of agricultural associations and 
making provision for agricultural credits, is an example of what is 
being done in this direction. This Act authorized the borrowing of 
$15,000,000, to be administered by a commission—the debentures 
to be guaranteed by the government. 


The specific purposes for which loans may be made include the 
acquiring of land for agricultural purposes; clearing, draining, dyking, 
water-storage and irrigation works; the erection of farm buildings; 
the purchase of live and dead stock, machinery and fertilizers; dis- 
charging liabilities incurred for improvements; and any purpose which, 
in the opinion of the commission, will increase the productiveness of 
the land. | 


The Hon. Mr. Manson, superintendent of the commission ap- 
pointed under the Act, recently stated that it was already proving 
of advantage in securing the improvement of. farms and the assist- 
ance of agricultural production. A total of 1,041 applications for 
loans, amounting to an average of $1,554 and a total of $2,175,445, 
had been received up to October 25, 1916. The loans granted up to 
that date amounted to a total of $234,430,* and were 144 in number. 
The individual loan given varied from $250 to $8,000 and the average 
$1,628. : 

The Act deals with the formation of agricultural associations, 
having for their object the holding of exhibitions, the purchase of 
seeds, plants, etc., or for carrying on any co-operative industry; 
also for the formation of a Farmers’ Central Institute for the whole 
province, and of incorporated associations for the purposes of the 
manufacture of dairy and fruit products, dealing in all classes of farm 
produce, fertilizers, farm implements, the erection of buildings, cold 
storage plants, etc. The dividend payable in the share capital is 


*In a statement dated February 9th, 1917, it is stated that about $1,- 
000,000 has been advanced in British Columbia under the Agricultural Credits Act. 
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limited to 6 per cent. Associations may join together in district ex- 
changes for the purpose of developing and improving the industries 
of agriculture and horticulture. 

Legislation is being promoted in Manitoba and other provinces 
to grant rural credit, and the Federal Government is also reported to be 
giving consideration to a scheme for advancing money at cheap rates 
to farmers. 

It is questionable whether sufficient attention is being given 
in any of the above schemes to the importance of limiting the use 
of cheap money to productive purposes and not permitting the ad- 
vantage of it to be conferred upon the vendor of real estate. Specu- 
lation must first be restricted, 1f any scheme to advance money at a 
lower rate of interest than is prevalent in the open market 1s to succeed 
in achieving the object in view. 


EDUCATION AND SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


We have not been slow in Canada in promoting scientific train- 
ing, and in some cases we seem to have expected too much from it. 
An experienced man can often succeed where one with a good scien- 
tific training would fail. In older countries farmers hesitate to place 
much reliance on theory, because they recognize that skill in culti- 
vating the land can only be acquired slowly by long experience— 
and often by a process of drudgery which is not congenial to the 
educated man. A well known English surveyor* says that farm prac- 
tice in Great Britain has not altered much in the last fifty years, 
in spite of numerous scientific discoveries, if we omit the advances 
made in regard to machinery, artificial manure, etc. In defence 
of the farmer he says the people of the city are too apt to assume that 
the farmer is very conservative in his ideas and unbusinesslike in his 
methods. He points out the futility of sending young inexperienced 
lecturers with plenty of scientific knowledge but no personal experi- 
ence to teach old experienced farmers about agriculture. A man 
who acts as a teacher should have practical experience as well as 
theoretical training. This is a matter which should be borne in 
mind in connection with technical education. 

But while regard must be paid to the importance of practical 
experience in farming, there is no question as to the need for more 
industrial training and education in connection with agriculture 
and other rural industries. This has been recognized in Canada for 
many years, and, in 1910, the Federal Government appointed a royal 


* Mr. H. Herbert Smith in The Principles of Landed Estate Management. 
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commission to report on the subject. The importance of protecting 
and preserving health was the first consideration put forward by the 
commission. It advocated more vocational training, conservation 
of the interests of the rural population by education suitable to their 
needs, training of the girls and women in the elements of the domestic 
science and arts, and more participation by citizens in local adminis- 
tration. It pointed out the importance of encouraging local initiative 
and quoted Sir John Struthers, secretary of the Scottish Education 
Department, who said that his department “‘would rather have a 
thousand men and women in Scotland thinking and planning and 
striving to make the courses of study and the education meet the 
needs of their own communities than have 10,000 implicitly doing 
what the department directed.”’ 

The commissioners stated that, elsewhere, ‘‘experience showed 
that it was an advantage to leave the initiative, the control and ad- 
ministration of the general work of the school, largely in the hands 
of the local authority. The central authority should co-operate by 
putting at the service of the local body the full information which 
it alone could possess and the benefit of inspection, counsel and advice 
by experts.”’ 

PROPORTION OF CosT OF EDUCATION BETWEEN URBAN AND RURAL 
DISTRICTS 


The commission expressed the following opinion regarding the 


cost of education: 

“The cities derive the most immediate benefit from the main- 
tenance of industrial training and technical education, and are finan- 
cially better able to support it than the small communities in towns 
and villages and in rural districts. For both reasons a larger pro- 
portion of the cost of industrial training and technical education 
might and should be borne by cities than by smaller towns and rural 
communities.” 

The above would probably be true in any country, but is especi- 
ally true in Canada, where the rural population is so scattered and 
the production of the rural territory so necessary for the prosperity 
of the cities. 

EDUCATION AND RURAL INDUSTRIES 


The commission recommended that in smaller towns the pro- 
vision at first should be in the nature of courses in industrial science, 
drawing and calculation, with opportunities for constructive work 
in wood, metals, textiles, foods or other materials appropriate to the 
larger industries of the neighbourhood. Out of such classes would 


* Report of Royal Commission on Industrial Training and Technical Education, 
19138 
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grow classes or courses specifically appropriate for the workers in the 
various industries. 


In the view of the commission one reason why the farmers were 
leaving the rural districts was to obtain a better education for their 
children, and it pointed out that in all progressive countries educa- 
tion was being adjusted to meet the needs of the children of the 
rural population, to interest them in rural life and to qualify them 
to follow it with advantage. Keen attention was also being directed 
in these countries to means for the instruction and guidance of the 
adult population. It also concluded that it was high time for Canada 
to recognize the difference between the primitive conditions of the 
undeveloped country and the complexities of advanced rural life in 
a democratic civilization. The way to satisfaction and success in 
rural life was by pooling the intelligence, the business ability and 
the social spirit of the neighbourhood. 


Rural high schools and schools for fishermen and navigation 
were recommended. 


The above commission was appointed in 1910 and reported in 
1913. It visited 100 places and took evidence from 1,470 persons 
in Canada, and it also investigated conditions abroad. It made 
enquiry into the needs of existing industry in respect of labour and 
the requirements of such labour in industrial training and education. 
No action has been taken on the commission’s report, but no doubt 
this, in part, has been due to the war. 


More COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM NEEDED 


The great value of the educational work now being carried out 
in the splendidly equipped and organized agricultural colleges of 
Canada, of which the Macdonald college, Quebec, and the Ontario 
Agricultural college at Guelph, Ontario, are two outstanding exam- 
ples, must not be overlooked. But this work, even when coupled 
with the object lessons and propaganda of the boards of agriculture, 
does not reach the majority of farmers and their children, and for 
want of social organization in the rural districts much of the value 
of education is lost. Some more comprehensive system is needed, 
and the consolidation of the rural school must be an essential part 
of any plan. The problems of development, as well as the science 
of successful cultivation, need to be discussed by the older people; 
and teaching in the arts of rural life, and in manual and vocational 
training, must be given to the children in rural districts. It has 
to be remembered that knowledge cannot be cultivated or enjoyed 
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in any adequate sense by few people or by any people living in sparsely 
populated territory. In proportion as education is improved, the 
facilities for cultivating and enjoying it in rural districts must be 
provided, or the emigration to the towns of the best young people 
must continue. 


As the farmer advances in knowledge, and in business efficiency 
as a result of that knowledge, as his revenue increases and he thereby 
receives a stimulus to acquire a higher measure of comfort, he will 
thereby become a better customer for the manufacturer. 


More education and scientific training of farmers and their child- 
ren is therefore needed. But how can it be given when farms are so 
scattered and village centres in agricultural districts are so few? 
How can the farm be brought nearer to the school, and the school 
taken nearer to the farm? Why should the potentialities of the 
picture house as an educational institute be so little developed in 
. rural districts? These are no idle questions, for the solution of the 
land problem lies very largely in finding an effective answer to them. 


SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Under the chairmanship of Dr. A. B. McCallum, of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, an advisory council of experts has been appointed 
by the Federal Government to enquire into scientific and industrial 
research work in Canada and, inter alia, to make a study of commonly 
used resources, the waste and by-products of farms, forests, fisheries, 
and industries, with a view to their utilization in new or subsidiary 
processes of manufacture. In announcing the appointment of the 
advisory council the Government expresses the hope that it will 
thereby render valuable assistance to a movement the ‘‘expansion 
of which is not only vital to the proper development of our rich re- 
sources, but which is absolutely necessary in order to enable us to 
compete with progressive countries in the great race of national 
expansion.” 

PROPOSED NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


In a memorandum on “Industrial Preparedness,’’ submitted to 
the Prime Minister of Canada by a committee of well-known engin- 
eers, it was argued that a concerted effort should be made to deter- 
mine our requirements for domestic and foreign trade and to investi- 
gate the results from an economic standpoint. ‘‘Rapid increase of 
population and urban concentration demand the creation and de- 
velopment of new mechanisms to provide food, clothing and habi- 
tations. Industrial enterprises must be created to support the 
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population.” A national organization is advocated, in which regard 
would be paid to the following: 


‘“‘(a) The gathering of statistics of the products of the 
country as regards both quality and quantity, the conditions 
of production and growth, the cost of production and the cost of 
marketing. 


“(b) An investigation as to the possibility of the economic 
production of any article of commercial importance not now 
manufactured, mined, or grown in Canada. 


““(c) The most profitable methods of manufacture or growth 
of present or future products and the increase of output. This 
involves provision for research, trade schools and the intimate 
personal training of the farming community by means of model 
farms and otherwise.”’ 


The memorandum very properly emphasizes that greater use 
should be made of the engineer and chemist, in whose hands is the 
material development of modern civilization. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF RURAL MANUFACTURES 


There are three kinds of development in connection with manu- 
facture which may be organized and stimulated inrural areas. Firstly, 
there are the domestic or petty industries, which can be carried on 
in the homes of the people and consist to a large extent of the making 
of small articles for domestic use, souvenirs, etc. This class of indus- 
try has been successful in building up the rural districts of France 
and Belgium, where a large variety of manufactured articles are made 
in the homes of the peasant farmers. Secondly, there is, the kind 
of development which consists of the establishment of new factories 
in rural territory where the existence of natural resources, including 
water-power and raw material for manufacture, may enable a small 
town or village to be extended into a large industrial centre, or may 
result in an entirely new town being created. Thirdly, there is the 
class of development which is taking: place in suburban and rural 
areas near large cities and towns as the result of the growing tendency 
among manufacturers to move out from the big crowded centres in 
order to escape high taxation and to get room for expansion. 


Some reference has already been made* to the last two 
movements, showing that they are natural developments only re- 
quiring to be properly organized to enable them to yield results of 
great national importance in connection with the distribution of 
population and the utilization of the resources of the country. 


* See page 41. 
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DoMEsTIC INDUSTRIES 


In regard to domestic industries carried on in the homes of the 
people comparatively little has been done to promote them on this 
continent and, no doubt, they will be very difficult to establish in a 
country which has such a scattered, cosmopolitan and restless popu- 
lation as that of rural Canada. In France and Belgium the people 
have been long trained to make small articles in their homes during 
the periods of the year when they are not engaged in cultivating 
their farms. They are firmly rooted in their respective localities 
and accustomed to practise small economies, thus being restful and 
contented with their simple surroundings and small, but steady, 
incomes. In Canada the rural population is more independent and 
enterprising, and less tied by family traditions and personal associa- 
tions to the localities in which they live. Farms in Canada are larger 
than those in the European countries where domestic industries have 
succeeded, and, although the economic conditions are such that a 
great part of the winter would seem to be suitable only for indoor 
occupations, it is said that farmers, as a rule, have plenty to do in 
the winter in connection with the work of the farm. 


No doubt there is less idleness on the farm in the winter than 
some people seem to believe and probably there is not the same need for 
domestic industries in Canada as in countries where small agricul- 
tural holdings exist and the people live closer together and enjoy good 
facilities for distributing the products of their labour. But every- 
thing that can be done to bring agriculture and manufacture closer 
together and to develop, on the part of the farmer and his family, 
the skill and social interest which can be developed in connection with 
domestic industries, will be of considerable value to the country. 
Agriculture is the parent of manufacture and the closer identification 
of the two classes of industry is necessary in the interests of economic 
production. The tarmer and his family also need the ready money 
which domestic manufacture would bring them, particularly in lean 
years and during slack seasons. More young people could be kept 
on the farm if there was suitable occupation for them of a kind which 
would develop their artistic faculties and give them a greater interest 
in creative work. With more intensive cultivation and increased 
occupation for the young people on the farms and in rural villages 
we would thereby be able to improve the social conditions and the 
co-operative facilities which can only come with increased rural popu- 
lation. In proportion as we could successfully develop domestic 
industries we would be able to eliminate the cost of distribution and 
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waste which results from conveying small manufactured articles 
over long distances and we would be reducing the distances which 
at present separate the farmers and the manufacturers. 


THe EXAMPLE OF FRANCE 


Some light on the methods which are necessary to achieve success 
in domestic industries is thrown on the problem by what has been 
accomplished in France. Petty industries and intensive farming 
are carried on side by side in the most populous and richest parts of 
France, and on land less fertile than that of Canada. Referring to 
the social conditions and activities of France, Erik Givskov wrote in 
1904 thus:— ‘‘No one can travel through the French villages and 
hamlets without being struck by the comfort and cleanliness generally 
prevailing. Almost every house lies half hidden behind a thicket of 
fruit and rose trees, and behind the flower pots in the large windows 
or sitting on the threshold, as the case may be, one sees the whole 
family in busy activity turning out ribbons, laces, brushes, combs, 
knives, baskets, or whatever may be the special industry of the dis- 
trict... Mr. Givskov added, “‘It is man, not land, that produces— 
draws forth—wealth.’”’ But satisfactory social conditions are as 
essential for production as ownership of the land. In Canada we 
need to provide the social and business organization which is as essen- 
tial to secure success as the fertility and ownership of the soil. 


But even the combination of good soil, ownership, agreeable social 
conditions, and the creation of small domestic industries are not suffi- 
cient in themselves, as has been proved in parts of Europe where these 
things are available. There must be co-operation and modern indus- 
trial equipment as well. Competition of small manufacturing indus- 
tries with the great factories is always difficult, but proper organiza- 
tion and the use of water power to produce electric energy in the vil- 
lages can do a great deal to overcome that difficulty. Then there are 
industries in which constant change of process, individuality and 
artistic skill count for so much that these industries can be 
successfully manipulated on a small scale. 


In the part of Northern France devastated by war are areas 
where successful small industries have been carried on by the peasant 
population, and where before 1914 the French peasant prospered by 
uniting agriculture and manufacture. Between St. Quentin and 
Cambrai, which, at the moment of writing, are within the zone of one 
of the greatest battles of history, and at Le Cateau, Caudry and 
Solesmes, to the south of Lille, shawls, curtains and tulle used to be 
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woven before the war. The work was mostly done in the winter 
between the seasons suitable for working on the land. 


Near Caudry no less than 36,000 people were said to be living on 
30,000 acres of land, with the result that fine crops of sugar beet and 
grain were being produced from poor soil. At Sedan, in the valley 
of the Moselle, hand-weaving was carried on extensively, and each of 
3,500 weavers owned their own house and field; earning from two to 
three francs per day from weaving. Bolts and nuts were also made 
by the men, and brushes by the women. The intelligence of the 
peasantry was improved as a result of being engaged in skilled indus- 
try, and they enjoyed seeming comfort and prosperity. Round 
Nancy and Mirecourt, in the Vosges, the women engaged in hand- 
embroidery and the making of lace and straw hats from imported 
plait, while the men made stringed instruments. 


Pictured as before the war, Amiens, behind the present British 
lines, is a great centre for the manufacture of parts of umbrellas, 
shoes and ironmongery. At Escarbotin, in the northwest of Amiens, 
a large amount of ironmongery—padlocks, screws, safes, etc.—is made. 
Although this town and its environs contain only about 1,200 people, 
it is the centre of a population of over 40,000, distributed in small 
villages, and living in comfortable houses situated in large productive 
orchards. Each family has its cow and pig. Even here, however, 
is found the drift towards the towns, for there is that lack of co-opera- 
tion and modern methods of manufacture which is necessary to make 
these small industries successful. 


Between Amiens and Paris, the towns of Beauvais, Mouy and 
Noailles are centres of a great brush-making industry, employing 
about 15,000 persons. Some of the peasants live on their holdings, 
and work in factories in the town—one factory employs 3,000 workers 
and has an annual output valued at 5,000,000 francs. Boots, shoes, 
and hair and tooth brushes are also made in this district. The handles 
of the brushes are made in the homes of the workers, with the aid of 
electrical power obtained from the river Thérain. It is said that 
in this district and in Neuilly, near Paris, nearly every peasant carries 
on some petty industry. In the department of the Oise, in which 
Beauvais is situated, the value of the vegetable crops in some years 
has amounted to over 1,000,000 francs. At Meru, in this depart- 
ment, paper knives, napkin rings and shoe-horns are made, and the 
famous French fan industry—which alone yields France about 10,- 
000,000 francs per annum—is carried on. | 


At Nogent-le-roi, to the south of Chaumont, on the Marne, the 
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peasantry make all sorts of cutlery, each peasant having his small 
holding and making penknives, scissors or surgical instruments in 
his home. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ARTISTIC SKILL 


The artistic skill and taste of these peasants, in providing so 
many varieties of useful articles from bone, ivory, horn or mother- 
of-pearl, is wonderful. It may be thought that it would be difficult 
to develop similar skill among the settlers in Canada—and so it would 
for a time—but, with government assistance and proper organiza- 
tion, any difficulty could surely be overcome, and the work would 
be well worth while. It is only by hard work that the French peasantry 
have acquired their artistic qualities, but, so far as these might be a 
special attribute of the French race, Canada has a sufficiently large 
French population to make it to her interest to cultivate the taste 
and skill which have contributed so much to the prosperity of France. 
As for the Anglo-Saxon race, Mr. Erik Givskov rightly pointed out 
that in America and elsewhere they ‘‘have given abundant proof 
that under favourable conditions they are able to turn out artistic 
work of the highest quality and of the most exquisite taste and beauty.” 
But for the fact that during times of peace we neglected such small 
industries as those carried on in France, and allowed them to become 
the monopoly of other countries, we should not have had to pay such 
high prices for many manufactured articles to-day and would have 
had healthier agricultural conditions. ; 


Of course, industries which are successful in France may not 
be adaptable at all to Canada, but, on general principles, there can 
be no question that the combination of village industries with agri- 
culture would be a valuable thing to promote. As to its practica- 
bility, it may bethat until it is tried out, it is not wise toassume too much 
on that count. But allowing for intelligent adaptation of the system to 
our conditions, and not for mere blind imitation; considering our cli- 
matic conditions, which make it difficult for the farmer’s family, even 
if not for the farmer, to do outside work for much of the winter; con- 
sidering the opportunities there are for making useful articles out of 
our native materials, and the innumerable sources of water-power 
available to create electric energy, is it too much to say that there 
must be many domestic industries which could be developed? It 
is true that there are examples in France where the peasant farmer 
is earning a starvation wage from his village industry because of lack 
of co-operation; just as there are others where, by co-operation, the 
same industry produces excellent results. This only proves the need 
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for proper business methods after the foundation of ownership and 
technical skill has been laid. Inthe basket-making industry the earn- 
ings of those who work under firms of osier planters, without co-opera- 
tion, is from one-fifth to one-ninth of the earnings of those who work 
through their own co-operative association. 


Canada is peculiarly rich in native woods, but we have not yet 
attempted to convert them into manufactured articles to any extent. 
There is nothing which illustrates the strength of petty industries 
in France to a greater extent than the use to which the peasants put 
the native woods. Great quantities of fans, paper-knives, brushes, 
spoons, salt-boxes, scales, flutes, spindles, funnels and boxes are turned 
out by the peasant workers in such places as Fresnaye, near Alencon, 
Wood is cbtained from adjacent forests, each peasant having his 
own lathe, which he works when not engaged in cultivating his garden 
or his field. Carvers and makers of furniture and souvenirs are to 
be found in the rural districts all over France—other articles which 
are made are bellows, tapestry, pottery, metal work, telescopes, 
watches, etc. In the case of watches, which is one of the most im- 
portant small industries, particularly around Lyons, it is interesting 
to find that, although these are largely made in the homes of the 
people, yet hardly any single man can turn out a complete watch— 
showing that even in these small industries the advantage of the divi- 
sion of labour is recognized. At Cluse electric power is transmitted 
to the homes of the watchmakers from a power station adjoining the 
river—and the yield of the industry in this district alone is 3,000,000 
francs annually. Schools for training watchmakers have been estab- 
lished at Besancon, which is the great watch-making centre of France. 
There is no machinery used, but labour is well organized and subdi- 
vided. About 8,000 workers in Besancon produce from 400,000 to 
500,000 watches every year. 


These industries are all carried on in conjunction with farming, 
and it is this that has helped to give to France her strength of man- 
hood, her intelligent citizenship and her enormous wealth. The 
present war has revealed to many how great France really is; it is no 
new-found strength, but the product of a combination of intelligent 
application to skilled industry and healthy life in the open country. 
As much as $240 per acre per annum is made from land cultivated 
by the peasant workers in some districts, so that their skill in garden- 
ing or farming does not suffer from their ability to manufacture. 


There must be many groups of people of auferent races in Canada 
who have had experience of some class of domestic industry while in 
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their native countries. Under proper direction and with government 
stimulus and organization such people might be encouraged to start 
the manufacture of useful articles. A large amount of skill must 
be lying unused and dormant because of the absence of opportunity, 
thus causing an economic loss to the country. 


Probably, however, the difficulties of organizing domestic indus- 
tries in the homes of the people would be too great to be overcome, 
except in rare instances until after a period of well organized educa- 
tion. Perhaps the proper duty of the governments would be to 
organized that education rather than to artificially stimulate the 
starting of the industries themselves. There is no question as to 
the desirability of encouraging rural manufactures and, while it may 
not be feasible to make a beginning with domestic industries under 
present conditions, it is both feasible and desirable that the educational 
process needed to encourage rural industry and make it economically 
successful should be set in motion at once. The initiative in this 
direction must come from the governments as part of the adminis- 
trative machinery directed to bring into play all the kinds of forces, 
facilities and organization necessary to build up a healthy social 
life in the country. 


ORGANIZING NEW INDUSTRIAL CENTRES 


While the promotion of domestic industries would be largely an 
artificial process, the development of small factories, groups of facto- 
ries and large mills, in country districts is a natural movement which 
has already begun. A number of new industries are being estab- 
lished in Canada in rural districts remote from large centres of popu- 
lation. This is particularly so in connection with pulp mills, which 
are being located in the rural districts of New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. New towns are growing up around these 
mills and in some cases existing towns are being extended as a result 
of similar classes of development. Reference has already been made 
to the need for planning these new towns and the extensions of exist- 
ing towns which result from the growth of new industries. The 
value of this industrial penetration of rural territory in helping to 
build up the social organization of the country cannot be overesti- 
mated and everything should be done to encourage those industries 
which are being developed at present and to promote other indus- 
tries which would be likely to succeed. A great many minerals in 
Canada are capable of being converted into manufactured articles 
and only need the organization to enable them to be produced under 
sound economic conditions. A careful survey of the whole situation 
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in regard to rural industries is urgently needed, not only to enable 
the government to appreciate the nature and extent of industrial 
tendencies, but also to enable them to forecast those directions in 
which successful new developments are likely to be promoted. 


Opportunities for creating new industrial towns and extending 
existing towns is not confined to the eastern provinces. In a mem- 
orandum prepared by Dr. W. W. Andrews on behalf of the Regina 
Board of Trade, which was prepared for the Dominion’s Royal 
Commission, on the subject of ‘The Scientific Development of the 
Natural Resources of Saskatchewan,” reference is made to the great 
opportunities of the western provinces in regard to industrial develop- 
ment in rural areas in the future. Dr. Andrews points out that the 
laboratory experiments and analyses in Saskatchewan show that they 
have clays from which can be produced the finest of eggshell china- 
ware, porcelaines, pottery, glasses, brick and tiles, which only need 
cheap fuel to enable them to be manufactured on a commercial basis. 
He advocates that in the case of pottery a beginning could be made in 
the manufacture of souvenir pottery in some of the towns, a line of 
manufacture which might go far to meet a deficiency that is always 
apparent to visitors to Canada, namely, the absence of any choice 
in home-made materials which are distinctive of the country and 
suitable for souvenirs. In many countries an enormous trade is 
done in small manufactures of this kind. 


Dr. Andrews draws attention to the remarkable developments 
in the great extension of the use of liquid fuel in automobile and other 
engines. In Canada we used 15 million gallons of gasolene in 1915. 
The present alcohol output of Canada, if reduced to concentrated 
motor spirit, would equal five million gallons, and if all the alcohol 
factories were used to manufacture motor spirits, they would only 
provide a third of the liquid fuels required. The present high cost 
of gasolene is having a serious effect upon many industries; e.g. Dr. 
Andrews claims that at least fifteen hundred of the six thousand trac- 
tors on the farms of Western Canada were idle last spring because it 
was not profitable to run them. According to his estimate, this 
represented a loss of 1,800,000 bushels of wheat. 


It is known that alcohol may be profitably used as a fuel in auto- 
mobiles and if, by its manufacture, we can secure a reduction in the 
cost of liquid fuel and, at the same time, the utilization of by-pro- 
ducts of our industries, the matter is one which requires urgent atten- 
tion on the part of a research commission. Sawdust, straw, pota- 
toes, artichokes, injured wheat, etc., can all be employed for the pur- 
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pose of manufacturing commercial alcohol for motive power. From 
the potato we can also get meal, dextrine, glucose, pure albumen 
and valuable cattle feed. When we consider the enormous yields of 
potatoes which can be obtained under intensive culture in nearly all 
the provinces, we have an indication of the important connection 
between agriculture and what may prove to be one of the largest 
of the new industries of the country. The matter has only been 
incidentally referred to here, because of the opportunities which this 
and other forms of industrial expansion will provide for develop-— 
ing new towns and generally decentralizing manufacturing industries. 
The matter of the manufacture of alcohol from farm produce as a 
means of helping agriculture and checking the excessive growth of 
cities has been referred to in a memorandum prepared by the As- 
sistant to Chairman of the Commission of Conservation. It was shown 
in that memorandum that, as a result of the German policy, the con- 
sumption of industrial alcohol rose from 18,976,500 gallons in 1895 
to over 39,000,000 gallons in 1906. It is claimed that this laid the 
foundation for the chemical and industrial supremacy of Germany 
in many lines of manufacture and gave a great impetus to agriculture. 


With regard to other new forms of industry in the western pro- 
vinces, Dr. Andrews points out the need for textile fibres for binder 
twine, sacking and linen paper. Attention has been drawn by Messrs. 
Arthur Little & Co., on behalf of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, to the value of flax for making paper and fuel. 


THE PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL DECENTRALIZATION 


The tendency of manufacturers to erect factories and mills in 
rural territory is not, however, confined to those who want to be close 
to their raw material and in touch with water-powers. As stated 
in Chapter II of this report, the decentralization of manufacturing 
industries is taking place on a large scale around existing cities. This 
movement requires to be stimulated and organized. Perhaps the 
largest development of this kind which is taking place in the United 
States and Canada is in connection with the great steel mills of the 
United States Steel Corporation. When this large company contem- 
plates the erection of new mills they usually acquire a site in rural 
territory, within easy reach of some large centre. They not only 
purchase land to build their mills but sufficient to erect a town for 
the accommodation of their workers, as well as for the population 
likely to be attracted to supply the social needs of the new town. 
New towns have been created in this way by the Steel Corpora- 
tion at Gary, Ind., and in the suburbs of Duluth, Minn. 
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In Canada the Corporation has acquired a large area of land ad- 
joining the towns of Windsor and Sandwich, in southwestern Ontario. 
They propose to erect their works on this site, lay out a model town, 
and provide the whole of the public services, local improvements and 
social organization needed for the building up of a healthy com- 
munity. Before any building took place the area was incorporated 
as the town of Ojibway. These movements of the Steel Corporation, 
and other large concerns, form part of the modern tendency of manu- 
facturers and population to disperse over wider areas. Unfortunate- 
ly, it is accompanied by speculation of the worst kind on the areas 
immediately adjacent to the town sites acquired by these corpora- 
tions. All round the towns of Gary and Ojibway land has been sub- 
divided on a large scale and real estate sub-division has been carried 
out in such a way as to largely nullify the good effects of the efficient 
control exercised by the Steel Corporation over its own estates. 
The absence of proper regulations over these suburban excrescences 
of new industrial towns leads to disorderly and unhealthy development 
of the worst kind. The responsibility for this condition rests with the 
provincial or state governments and rural municipalities, who alone 
have the power to regulate it. The granting of a charter by the 
Ontario Government to Ojibway should have been accompanied by 
some measure to regulate adjacent development and to prevent 
haphazard, unsightly and unhealthy conditions being created round 
its boundaries. This was a case in which no money had to be expend- 
ed to re-model or re-construct built upon areas, but only common 
sense exercised in preventing bad conditions being established. Unfor- 
tunately nothing has been done and unbridled speculation in sub- 
divisions has been proceeding all round Ojibway. Every advance 
made in sub-dividing the land is adding to the difficulties that will 
have to be encountered to secure proper sanitary conditions and the 
prevention of slum property being erected. Land will be built upon 
which cannot be drained or served with water and in the course of 
time the general community will be called upon to remedy at great 
cost a set of evils that are the product of neglect and indifference in 
the initial stages of development. 

The Ontario Government has been appealed to by numerous 
municipal representatives and associations to pass a planning and 
development act which will provide for the effective control of these 
new developments, but the matter is still in abeyance. 

In England the movement on the part of the manufacturers to 
emigrate from crowded centres to rural districts has been a strongly 
developed one for over thirty years. Many large works formerly 
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located in London and other large cities, have been moved out in 
that period, and industrial villages created to accommodate the 
workers. The two best known cases of this kind are the develop- 
ments which have taken place as a result of the building of the new 
factories of Messrs. Cadbury at Bournville and Messrs. Lever at Port 
Sunlight. Messrs. Cadbury moved out from the city of Birming- 
ham and acquired a site large enough to build a new village as well 
as their factory. The result has been one of the healthiest and most 
efficient industrial developments in England. The village has been 
established on a paying basis and there is freedom from undue pater- 
nalism—hence its great success. The Port Sunlight scheme is 
architecturally superior to Bournville, but is more paternalistic in 
its management. The benefit of these schemes is not only the great 
advantage conferred on the workers and their families by their im- 
proved environment, but the financial gain they have been to the 
manufacturers, by giving them more efficient and healthy employees, 
and, by providing them with adequate space to erect healthy and 
roomy factories and to permit of extension, as required, to meet the 
growing needs of the industries. But these villages have been sur- 
rounded by undesirable building development on the land not owned 
by the manufacturers. Government authorities in both England 
and Canada have so far failed to secure the same standard of public 
health and amenity under public regulations that some private cor- 
porations have obtained and have been prepared to pay for, as a 
business proposition. 

As a result of the realization of the need for greater agricultural 
production, and for lessening the cost of distribution in England 
new advocates are now coming forward in favour of a greater stimu- 
lus being provided to this movement, Those who, only a few years 
ago, saw the rapid growth of this industrial tendency, and appre- 
ciated the great opportunities it provided for improving health and 
securing greater efficiency, had to encounter much indifference and 
even considerable opposition from people having conservative or 
ultra radical ideas in regard to land development. Among the ear- 
liest and most active advocates of decentralization and co-operation 
in industry in England was Earl Grey, before he became Governor- 
General of Canada, and the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, both of whom 
lent their support to the movement for industrial dispersal at the 
Bournville conference in 1901. But there has been slow progress in 
England in giving any government stimulus or leadership to the 
movement which, if it had been more actively encouraged, would 
have resulted in enormous benefit to the country at the present time, 
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Nevertheless it has to be acknowledged, that the achievements of 
England in regard to the healthy distribution of its industries, and 
the regulation of their surroundings in town and country, have 
probably been greater than in any other country in Europe or America. 


Among the latest advocates of the industrial penetration of 
rural districts in England is Mr. Theodore G. Chambers, F.S.I., who 
read a paper before the Surveyors’ Institution, England, in January 
1917, advocating the movement as a means of solving the problem of 
rural depopulation. He argued that the tendency to purchase sup- 
plies of food in foreign markets could be considerably reduced by 
dispersing the industrial population over wider areas and taking the 
market to the producer. The significance of this contribution to 
the subject is that it is apparently put forward by one who has not 
been in touch with the organized movement for industrial decentraliza- 
tion which has been a more or less active force in England since 1901, 
and has succeeded to a greater extent than Mr. Chambers appears 
to realize. What he calls ‘‘the industrial penetration of rural dis- 
tricts’’ can only be successfully attained by the creation of what are 
known in England as “garden cities.” The garden city movement 
in England is an organized attempt initiated by Mr. Ebenezer How- 
ard, in 1898, to establish new industries in rural territory and to 
move industries from crowded centres to rural and semi-rural 
districts. That movement has achieved a great measure of success 
in spite of the fact that it has been hampered by want of capital and 
of the government aid which it should have commanded. 


The creation of single industry towns or suburbs has serious 
defects and, as a rule, either leads to paternalistic control in order to 
secure health and efficiency or, alternatively, to the kind of disorder 
and haphazard development which follows from unhampered specu- 
lation. Many new towns with adequate capital behind them have 
been a complete or partial failure because of one of these weaknesses. 
In some cases, like that of Pullman, failure has been caused by ex- 
cessive zeal of the promoters in attempting to control the social wel- 

fare of the workers and, in other cases, the failure has been due to 
the tendency to go to the opposite extreme and leave the workers 
at the mercy of their own ignorance and of speculators in real estate. 


THE GARDEN City FORM OF DEVELOPMENT 


The garden city form of development has the advantage of 
avoiding the evils incidental to single-industry towns and of provid- 
ing for the intermingling of both urban and rural life. Most of the 
other model villages and garden suburbs are purely urban develop- 
14 
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ments, but a distinguishing feature of the one garden city at Letch- 
worth is that a definite part of the estate which has been acquired 
for the scheme is set apart for agricultural purposes. The general 
objects of the scheme are as follows:— 

(1) The purchase of a large agricultural estate, on which to 
establish an industrial and residential town, principally by securing 
a concerted movement of manufacturers from crowded centres. 

(2) The restriction of the area set apart for urban development 
and the permanent retention of the greater portion of the estate for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

(3) The planning of the whole area, in order to secure health, 
amenity, convenience and efficiency. 

(4) The limiting of the dividend to shareholders to 5 per cent 
per annum; the balance of the profits to be used for the benefit of 
the town and its inhabitants. 

In a previous work of the writer* it is stated that the scheme, 
among other things, will have the effect of promoting the agricultural 
industry in the district in which it is established by bringing the 
market to the door of the farmers, providing security of tenure, 
establishing small holdings, promoting co-operation and giving the 
rural labourer accessibility to the social attractions of the town. It 
is pointed out that the lack of public control over the building of 
towns and the scarcity and dearness of urban land, due to the system 
of land tenure, and the natural selfishness of the land owner, are among 
the chief causes of overcrowding; and that the wider distribution cf urban 
populations should be encouraged. 

Large cities entail huge expenses for distribution, and even in Eng- 
land, with its closely settled population, and good means of communi- 
cation the producer does not receive an adequate proportion of the 
price paid by the consumer. Among the causes of rural depopu- 
lation in England have been absentee landlordism, isolation of the 
farm land from the market, intensified by high railway rates and undue 
growth of cities; absence of co-operation among farmers, and national 
neglect of agriculture in matters of education. In Canada these im- 
pediments are further aggravated by the speculation that has taken 
place and the necessarily scattered nature of the rural population. 

The aim of the garden city movement, as set out in the above 
objects, may be described as the marriage of town and country. 
The scheme has now been in operation since 1903, and has made sub- 
stantial progress. It has suffered, however, from the lack of suffi- 


* Garden City and Agriculture, 1905. 
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cient capital, without which an experiment of this kind cannot be made 
a rapid and pronounced success. For the purpose of starting the 
scheme a number of properties were purchased in the county of Hert- 
ford, making up a total area of 3,818 acres; an additional area of 750 
acres has since been acquired. When purchased by the Garden 
City Company in 1903 the estate comprised fourteen separate agri- 
cultural holdings. About 1,300 acres, or approximately one-third, 
were set apart for the building of the town and for open spaces, and 
the remaining 2,500 acres (now about 3,300 acres) were definitely re- 
served for agricultural purposes for all time. (Figure 35). 

Including legal and other expenses the Letchworth Estate cost 
about $225 per acre. This was not only for bare land but included 
valuable buildings and timber of a gross insurance value of about $125 
per acre. In 1905 it was estimated that the part of the estate re- 
served for the townsite should be calculated as having cost $325 per 
acre and the agricultural estate $175 per acre, both figures being sub- 
ject to a reduction of about $62.50 per acre, as being a fair allowance 
for the capital value of improvements. Thus the cost of the bare 
building land might be put at $262.50, and the agricultural land at 
$112.50. It was presumed that an average rental of about $7.50 
per acre per annum for land and buildings and $5 per annum for land 
without buildings would be fair to the farmers and provide a satis- 
factory return to the Garden City Company. 

The situation of the estate was 33 miles from London, with no 
large city intervening. At the time of purchase there was approxi- 
mately a population of 450 people—all engaged in agriculture—and 
no railway station on the property. The population now numbers 
about 13,000, and there is a splendid new station in the centre of the 
town. The company has, in addition to existing county roads, 
made 10 miles of new roads and provided 20 miles of water mains, 
15 miles of gas mains and 14 miles of sewers. The ground rents 
created up to 30th September, 1915, amounted to over $38,000 per 
annum, equivalent to a capital value of about $760,000. The net 
profit in 1915 was $28,600, showing that the experiment has begun to 
pay its way, although it is well known that in connection with land 
development it is essential that capital should be sunk for a consider- 
able period before yielding a profit, unless in the case of a purely 
speculative enterprise. The number of inhabited houses, factories 
and workshops is about 2,500. There are some 30 industries estab- 
lished in the town, engaged in engineering, printing, embroidery, 
book-binding, pottery, weaving, motor engineering, metal works, 
organ building, implement and scientific instrument making, etc. 
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Not more than twelve houses are permitted to be erected on any 
one acre, and the average is approximately about half that number. 
All new buildings which have been erected are connected with 
sewers and water mains. 


When the town is completed the population will number about 
35,000. The city will not be permitted to expand beyond the area 
delimited for urban development, unless as a result of the process 
of jumping over the agricultural belt and forming new urban develop- 
ments beyond the rural area. Thus there can be no separation of 
the urban and rural parts of the scheme, which affords an example 
of a kind which is unique in the world. 


Another scheme, which may be referred to as an example of the 
extent to which the garden city movement has influenced the develop- 
ment of private estates, is that of Knebworth, belonging to 
the Earl of Lytton. The new town, which was planned in 1908, 
will be practically in the centre of the Knebworth estate, of 
which the greater part will be reserved for agriculture. This scheme 
is, of course, not a social experiment, but merely has the advantage 
of proper planning and building regulations imposed by the owner. 
(Figure 36). 

These movements indicate the importance which is attached in 
England in recent years to the linking up of urban and rural 
classes of development and the intermingling of agriculture and 
manufacture. The greatest success achieved by the garden city so 
far has been in demonstrating to the British people the value of organ- 
ization, proper planning and healthy conditions of life for those engaged 
in industry. Education by means of such an object lesson is con- 
vincing and effective. In Canada we are greatly in need of an object 
lesson as a means of educating our people on the subject of the right 
kind of development. In spite of the rapid progress that has been 
made in removing prejudices against any control by governments 
over development of land and the erection of buildings, and in spite of 
the graduai realization that unhealthy housing conditions, the separa- 
tion of town and country and the congestion of industries, do not 
pay, there is need for a practical demonstration of the value of good 
development so as to convince the man in the street. 

Probably the garden city movement points the way to the sound- 
est kind of scheme that could be developed for the purpose of dealing 
with the problem of the returned soldiers, which is alluded to 
later.* There should be no difficulty in starting a garden city in 
 * Chapter VIII. 
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The town area is shown within the boundaries of the broken line. Streets 
already made are in solid black, the proposed streets being in dotted lines. The 
agricultural belt is reserved permanently for agricultural purposes.  All:.the factories 
are concentrated in one part of the town. 
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Canada as an experiment, but such a scheme could only succeed if 
there was adequate capital available and if the main objects of the 
Garden City Association were adhered to. The lack of capital has 
prevented the English Garden City from becoming as quickly suc- 
cessful as it would otherwise have been, and if the company had had 
two or three million dollars to start with, instead of about $500,000, 
there can be no question that much better results would have been 
achieved. On the other hand, any temporizing with the objects 
in order to serve some speculative purpose, would inevitably end in 
failure. 


The town of Walkerville, Ontario, or at least the portion of it 
which has been developed under the guidance of Messrs. Hiram Walker 
& Sons, has important features in common with the garden city type 
of development. The grouping, arrangement and durability of the 
buildings, the paving of the streets and the preservation and develop- 
ment of natural features, in this town, make it compare favourably 
with the model village of Bournville and Port Sunlight in England. 


Started as a one-industry town, it is gradually losing that char- 
acter, to the injury of its amenities, although possibly to the advant- 
age of the community in other respects. What has been accomplished 
by Messrs. Walker is only feasible where land speculation is pre- 
vented and where there is adequate control over development. The - 
contrast between the well-balanced and orderly development on the 
Walkerville estate with the scattered and disorderly development 
outside its boundaries indicates how far short government regulation 
is of attaining the best business standards of a private company in 
the matter of land development. 


But the peculiar distinction of Walkerville, as compared with 
other model communities, is that it affords us an example of that 
combination of manufacture and agriculture which is a leading 
feature in the Letchworth scheme. Immediately surrounding the town 
of Walkerville, and lying largely in the adjacent township areas, are 
large farms comprising thousands of acres which are controlled and 
worked by Messrs. Walker as part of their business. 


A large dairy industry has been established on these farms and, 
in addition, there are 2,400 head of feeding cattle. These animals 
use up the by-products of the distillery, and, by this means, great 
waste or loss is avoided and the soil of the surrounding territory is 
much improved in fertility. What is practicable for a private firm 
in such a case should not be beyond the power of governments. Such 
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limitations as a private scheme may have can be removed in public 
schemes without lessening the economic soundness of the method. 


It is by having a more definite link between manufacture and 
agriculture that we may expect to achieve the best results in the way of 
stimulating production in Canada. As Prince Kropotkin has said, 
‘both these industries are inseparable and the combination and 
integration of both brings about the best results.”’ It is by this means 
that the welfare of rural and urban industries can be promoted and 
that the economic distribution of the people can be secured, instead 
of having them crowded in large cities on the one hand or doomed to 
unhealthy isolation on the other hand. 


INDUSTRIAL, SOCIAL AND Civic WELFARE 


It is a mistake to assume that it is only in the rural districts 
that there is need for means of social intercourse for the great body 
of industrial workers. Social life is best stimulated and social inter- 
course is most easy in the comparatively small town. Most of 
our smali towns, however, are deplorably backward in regard to 
the planning and development of their streets and public spaces, 
and the control of building construction. Towns and villages should 
be more than a collection of houses, stores and factories; they should 
be places in which the residents can take a pride, where the beauties 
of nature are protected and unsightly billboards are prohibited. 
One of the reasons why factories are being moved out from large cities 
into country districts is due to the desire on the part of the manu- 
facturers to obtain better recreation facilities for those whom they 
employ. In this matter they are not entirely selfish; but, however 
much they may be actuated by altruistic motives, their main object 
arises from enlightened self-interest. They know that it pays to 
have good environment for their work people, and that they cannot 
acquire good sites for the dwellings and plenty of recreation space 
in the crowded cities. If these things pay the manufacturer, 
how much more will they pay the communities which are desirous of 
attracting manufacturers or of keeping existing factories in their 
localities? Manufacturers would rather have good facilities and 
pleasant surroundings provided for their work-people than have to 
take the trouble and invest the capital necessary to obtain these 
things for themselves. It is only because they are dissatisfied with 
existing methods of development by urban and rural councils that 
they enter into the business of town development themselves, 
although they would prefer to confine their attention to their own 
particular business. 
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In the city of Cleveland, there is an Industrial Welfare 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce, and in several factories 
in Canada there are social welfare secretaries who are giving their 
whole attention to the work of providing social opportunities for the 
employees. This kind of organization of industrial life should not 
be left to the manufacturers. The employees have always a suspicion 
of the paternalistic employer. The duty of promoting industrial 
welfare outside the factory in connection with the homes of the people, 
the provision for recreation for the children, etc., should be dealt 
with by the community as a whole. Such matters are usually best 
managed by voluntary associations, such as a civic or village improve- 
ment association, formed for the purpose of promoting community 
welfare. The council of a municipality, is necessarily absorbed in 
the task of managing the business affairs of the community, and it 
is usually found that the care of amenity, and the work of making a 
town or district more pleasing and beautiful, protecting rivers from 
pollution, caring for rural cemeteries, and organizing village or town 
festivals, can be best promoted through a democratic but voluntary 
organization. Village improvement associations have been successful 
in many parts of the United States and have done much to improve 
community life and to advance the welfare of industries. They should 
be a feature of every town and village. In Canada a Dominion 
Civic Improvement League has been formed, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the welfare of the citizens by the study and advancement of 
the best principles and methods of civic improvement and develop- 
ment, and by securing a more effective public interest in municipal 
affairs. One of the objects of this League is that it should be a link 
between civic improvement associations in all the cities, towns, 
villages and rural municipalities in Canada. Local associations should 
be formed in all urban and rural districts and should devote them- 
selves to the conservation of their industrial and physical resources, 
the preservation of beauty, the securing of increased production 
from the soil and the development of a healthy community and 
national life. 


Whatever may be done by governments to promote the right 
foundations for healthy development, it is essential that the people 
themselves, who have to live in the rural districts, should organize 
for the purpose of improving their social conditions. No doubt 
the chief hindrance to this being done in the past has been the defec- 
tive character of the original development that has taken place and 
the lack of proper facilities for intercommunication. Improvement 
in these things, however, must be accompanied by an increased desire 
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on the part of the people to benefit from them. The self-seeking 
individualist must be taught to realize that real prosperity cannot 
come without co-operative effort, and that co-operative effort involves 
that the people shall have the spirit of co-operation and also regard 
for promoting the social life of the community. 


One of the most hopeful signs of the times is the growing interest 
of farmers in the amenity of the farm—in the making of farm homes 
more healthy and attractive to live in and the surroundings of farm 
buildings more orderly and pleasant. In Quebec and other pro- 
vinces the farmers are being encouraged by the Board of Agriculture 
to improve their environment by means of competitive awards, 
with excellent results of a far-reaching kind. 


Every step which a farmer takes to make his homestead more 
pleasant helps to make him a more useful citizen and a more per- 
manent settler. The pride which he takes in his crops is a seasonal 
pride; it comes and goes with the crops and the only permanent 
impression it leaves behind is a possible balance in the bank account; 
but when, from year to year, he sees his soil becoming more clean 
and fertile, his fences more tidy, and his buildings more trim and sub- 
stantial than before; when the trees he has planted grow up to be both 
useful and beautiful, and when the community of which he is a mem- 
ber is benefiting from his example, he begins to enjoy that sense of 
pride that comes to all men who create permanent things. He 
becomes more closely wedded to his farm, makes it more interesting 
for his family to remain upon it, and develops his own citizenship. 


Farmers are in such close contact with nature that they are per- 
haps less appreciative of natural beauty than those whose lives are 
spent in the drab city, but it is not true that farmers prefer ugliness 
to beauty or are vandals at heart. 


There are some farmers, as there are some city dwellers, who 
scorn beauty, rather because of a habit of mind that counts only 
the material value of things and not because of any lack of taste. 
That habit usually dwindles as settlements grow older—it is stronger 
in the new west than in the older east—but it is a real pity that it 
exists, as much of the difficulty in keeping healthy-minded people 
on the land is due to the disorder and ugliness of village settlements. 
Failure more often than success accompanies ugliness and disorder. 


The work now being done by the Federal Government in help- 
ing with tree planting in the western provinces will one day be ap- 
praised as one of the most valuable contributions to the social welfare 
of the west. Already thirty-one million trees have been given free 
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from the nursery station of the Department of the Interior at Indian 
Head to establish 31,000 plantations on the prairies, and another 
five million will be given this spring. That the farmers appreciate 
this work is shown by the fact that up to this year it has been ex- 
tremely difficult to keep up with the demand. Trees cool the air in 
summer and provide shelter in winter; they add to the value of pro- 
perty and purify the atmosphere in towns. 


There are other directions in which the improvement of social 
life in the village and rural districts is urgently needed. One is in 
making the surroundings of the schools more pleasant and in provid- 
ing ample and well furnished recreation places for the children. In 
New Westminster, British Columbia, good work is being done to make 
school surroundings attractive and interesting. Progress is also being 
made in different parts of the country in the organization of boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, school gardening, etc. Perhaps to achieve real success 
in these directions in rural areas, schools will have to be consolidated 
to a large extent, but a great deal can be accomplished by planning 
the land in such a way as to improve the means of communication 
between the farms and the schools. 


The development of more village centres in the country would also 
enable provision to be made for the establishment of picture houses as 
a means of entertainment and public education. Some kind of co- 
operative organization is necessary for this purpose as, under present 
conditions, picture houses cannot be made to pay even in towns of two 
or three thousand inhabitants isolated from large centres. The absence 
of more accessible medical aid for the women and children of the coun- 
try districts, and of many other advantages which the town possesses 
as compared with the rural districts, are the result of the present scat- 
tered and unsatisfactory method of development. The need for 
these advantages will continue and will have to be dealt with by 
organization, no matter how we plan. But, for the most part, the 
organization of rural life and rural industry must begin with the lay- 
ing of a proper foundation by those who have the power to plan and 
develop the land. If once this foundation is properly laid, and the 
rural population have the facilities provided to enable them to organize 
and develop their social life, they will do so as successfully as is done 
in any other country. The opportunities must be provided and the 
conditions of settlement properly organized under government lead- 
ership, after which the more that is left to the people to do for 
themselves, the better it will be for the country. This statement is 
of course subject to the qualification that government initiative 
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must continue to be exercised and extended in the direction of 
improving education. Just as one of the deplorable effects of the 
present haphazard land system is that it hampers educational 
progress so one of the most benefical effects of a properly conceived 
and scientific system would be that it would give facilities for carry- 
ing on a more aggressive and comprehensive educational policy. 
The better training of the Canadian citizen, simultaneously with 
the better training of the immigrant before he is permitted to settle on 
the land, is of vital importance in connection with the building up of 
a sound organisation of rural life and in promoting industrial and 
social welfare. 


CONCLUSION 


The contentions in this chapter may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows:—That the character of the social structure it 1s desired to build 
should be kept in mind in laying the foundation by means of proper plans 
of development; that the improvement of agriculture and rural conditions 
generally cannot be effectively attained without the extension of co-opera- 
tion, and of facilities for obtaining cheap capital, education and scientific 
training, as part of the organization of rural life; that good progress 1s 
being made in Canada with the aid of the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments in extending co-operation, rural credit and education, but that 
this extension 1s inadequate to arrest depopulation, to improve living 
conditions and to increase production owing to the original defects of 
the system of land settlement; that the existing tendencies of manufac- 
turing industries to move out to, or become established in, rural areas 
indicates the direction in which government stimulus should be provided 
to secure a closer. combination of manufacture and agriculture, to bring 
the producer nearer to the consumer, and to provide opportunities for 
education and social intercourse in rural territory; that the establish- 
ment of garden cities and the promotion of domestic industries in rural 
areas should be encouraged as the best means to promote a healthy 
and economically sound system of development; and that national and 
local progress im the future will largely depend on the extent to which we 
promote education and industrial and civic welfare in the small towns 
and rural districts. 


CHAPTER VII 


oe 


Government Policies and Land Development 


The functions of government in connection with land development. An 
Imperial land settlement scheme. Canada a great business enter- 
prise. Devolution of power to permanent officials. Federal 
methods and administration. Proposals for a new federal depart- 
ment. National development in other countries. Provincial or- 
ganization of land settlement. Unorganized territory. Organized 
territory—provincial administration of local government. Cost 
of local government. Government stimulus to rural manufactures 
and mining. Improvement of highways and control of ratlway 
development. Government policies and land speculation. Coloniza- 
tion by railway companies. Need of a constructive policy in regard 
to scientific training and research and industrial housing. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT IN CONNECTION WITH LAND 
DEVELOPMENT 


F ‘HE functions of government in a civilized society are exer- 
cised by two main groups of governing authorities—national 
and local. In Canada our national government is appor- 

tioned between a federal and nine provincial legislatures, and our 
local or municipal government is carried on by councils of county, 
city, town, village, township or rural municipalities, the latter dif- 
fering in name according to the terminology used in the different 
provinces. Outside of the machinery of government, as thus defined, 
we have commissions, boards and other chartered bodies with definite 
duties assigned to them by the elected authorities. The policies of 
all these groups of governors are indirectly controlled by the electors, 
to whom they are severally responsible. 


All classes of government are concerned, inter alia, in the duty 
of securing that land will be planned and developed so as to promote 
the best economic uses of the resources of the country and healthy 
conditions of life for its citizens. Under the British North America 
Act the Federal Government has no direct control of local and muni- 
cipal affairs—this being the function of the provincial governments. 
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But the Federal Government, as owner of large areas of land in the 
western provinces; as the authority which has the greatest respon- 
sibility in connection with immigration and with the settlement of a 
great part of the new population, and as the body which deals with 
the principal means of distribution by waterway, by railway and by 
mail, has the greatest power in the Dominion and, therefore, the 
largest responsibility, in connection with questions of land settlement. 


We have seen that when land is not properly planned social evils 
arise in connection with its development which are costly to remedy. 
Governments have to apply remedies to secure the removal of these 
evils at immensely greater expenditure than would have been neces- 
sary to prevent them in the early stages of development, with the 
result that they simply lessen effects without removing the causes 
which are responsible. In a country like Canada, where civiliza- 
tion is only in the formative period and where we are only at the 
beginning of development, it is absurd to argue that it is too late to 
start to remodel our system of land settlement in the light of the experi- 
ence we have gained. Nor need our efforts to correct the mistakes 
of the past be diminished because we use the lessons they teach us 
to prevent the recurrence of similar mistakes in the future, in respect 
to the areas that are still undeveloped or are in course of develop- 
ment. 


To diagnose social evils and interpret causes with any degree of 
accuracy we must first take the trouble to ascertain such facts as 
are available, and we must get out of the ruts of the theoretical extrem- 
ists who have persuaded themselves that any one solution will meet 
the needs of our complex social problems. 


Governments may do more harm than good by tampering with 
the natural tendencies of social development after the first stages are 
past, and by attempting to influence its later stages in the direction 
of what is called socialism or individualism. Some good may come 
from efforts to subsidize development of resources or any particular 
form of industry, but it is just as easy for these efforts to produce 
harm,—for industry may suffer deterioration as a result of coddling, 
as well as individuals; and social life may be stimulated at too great 
an expense to individual life. When we have to deal with human 
society there must be compromise between social and individual 
ideals. If we would only apply sound social principles to the early 
stages of our individualistic system of developing land, we would be less 
in need of applying socialistic remedies of doubtful value in the later 
Stages. 
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Governments should lay the foundations correctly and provide 
the skeleton plan for the building up of the social system; after that 
the strength and beauty of the structure will be the greater in propor- 
tion as the citizens themselves have been able to do the building 
without government aid, but subject, of course, to government pro- 
tection of personal rights and constraint of personal wrong-doing. 


The first object in rural development should be to make rural 
life healthy and rural industries profitable. The user of the land 
should be encouraged to secure for himself the full benefit of his enter- 
prise and energy, subject only to the discharge of his social respon- 
sibilities and obligations. 


AN IMPERIAL LAND SETTLEMENT SCHEME 


The vague proposal which has emanated from a group of public 
men in England, and which, as it is described in the press of Canada, 
has for its object the “liquidation of the war debt”’ of the Empire 
by the development of the untapped resources of Canada, is evidence 
of the fact that some men of high business attainments view the ques- 
tion of land development from an entirely wrong standpoint. Canada 
needs more capital, and, if the British Treasury will provide any such 
sum as $200,000,000, as is suggested, to develop the western lands, 
it will benefit both Great Britain and Canada. But no profit from the 
expenditure could be expected other than a reasonable interest on 
the money invested, together with a gradual return of the capital, 
otherwise the scheme would be economically unsound for Canada. 
It would simply be a repetition on a large scale of the blunder of the 
speculator who has tried to grow rich out of selling lands, and found 
that his chief success lay in keeping lands out of production. Real 
wealth can only be produced by the user of the land and, in propor- 
tion as the profits of rural production are absorbed by governments, 
- corporations or individual speculators, beyond what is necessary to 
pay a reasonable interest on capital, or to give a return for value re- 
ceived, the source of wealth is cut off by making the industry of land 
cultivation unprofitable. 


CANADA A GREAT BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


New countries like Canada have more to do with the work of 
directing the growth of their social organizations than older coun- 
tries, which are in a more settled condition and have comparatively 
few natural resources to develop. The governments of Canada are 
engaged not merely in administering the law and regulating public 
conduct; they are jointly engaged in one of the most stupendous 
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business enterprises in the world. In the performance of such a 
task it is of the highest importance that the business side of the under- 
taking should be in skilled hands, that the control of all beginnings of 
development and of the utilization of resources should be under the 
direction of the highly qualified administrators—responsible to poli- 
tical heads but with discretionary power to act within certain limits 
prescribed for them by the governments. The objection that is 
sometimes made that the placing of more reliance on skilled adminis- 
tration will lead to bureaucratic control is usually voiced either by 
men who are interested in conserving power in their own hands or 
by those who fear the effect of more efficient management in cur- 
tailing their profits from vested interests. The successful democracy 
entails two kinds of trust—trust in the people by their rulers and 
trust by the people and the rulers in their public servants—both 
forms of trust, in the words of an eminent statesman, being qualified 
by prudence. 


DEVOLUTION OF POWER TO PERMANENT OFFICIALS 


According to Sir George Murray, the present system of transact- 
ing public business in Canada imposes an intolerable burden on 
ministers; the growth of government business can only be met by 
the division of labour and the devolution of power, unless it is permitted 
to become less efficient or to break down. In any sound system of 
departmental organization it is necessary, in his view, that the minis- 
ter shall confine his attention to laying down a line of policy to be 
adopted by his department, leaving the administration to his subor- 
dinates.* In his investigations into the public service of Canada Sir 
George confined himself to the Federal service, but had he made 
similar investigations in the provinces and the municipalities he 
would probably have found that one of the weaknesses of Canadian 
government, in all its ramifications, as compared with government 
in older countries, was the condition under which elected rulers were 
required to take upon their shoulders too many of the burdens of 
administration. The sound system to which he referred prevails 
in English government, where the executive details in the national 
and local governments are left to departmental heads, leaving the 
elected superiors time to deal adequately with questions of policy. 
One result of this system is that an efficient permanent staff of expert 
administrators has grown up in the old country, in all classes of 
government, and matters of technical detail are’ dealt with more 


* Report on Organization of the Public Service of Canada, by Sir George Murray, 
1912. 
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largely by experts. The tendency in Canada in administration has 
been to adopt the American system of mixing up legislative and ad- 
ministrative functions in such a way that there is no clear line of 
demarcation between them. This has been an effect in preventing 
land development to be controlled as efficiently and economically 
as it could have been under a sounder system of national and parti- 
cularly of local administration. 


FEDERAL METHODS AND ADMINISTRATION 


Whatever methods and administrative machinery may exist or 
be adopted by the Federal Government for planning and developing 
the territory over which it exercises direct jurisdiction as owner, 
or in connection with the planning and development of lands held by 
private owners,—over which it exercises the supreme powers which are 
vested in a national government,—these methods are certain to have 
a great influence on those adopted by lesser authorities, corporations, 
and individuals. Moreover, whatever action the Federal Govern- 
ment may take in extending or in restricting the means of distribu- 
tion, or in controlling and directing immigration, may have the 
effect of stimulating either good or bad conditions of land settlement. 
The results of Federal methods and action in the past have been more 
or less satisfactory and criticism of them should be tempered with 
recognition of the difficulties which have had to be surmounted. 


The building up of a new country in any other part of the civi- 
lized world has probably not been carried out with fewer mistakes 
or with less political corruption than is the case in Canada. But 
even if we could claim that the methods and action of past govern- 
ments were the best that could have been devised, that is no reason 
why they should not be made the subject of reform if, as a result of 
the practical experience we have gained, and in consequence of new 
conditions that have arisen, we are now able to detect the imperfec- 
tions of the system we have hitherto pursued. ‘The science of govern- 
ment,’ says Macaulay, ‘“‘is an experimental science and, like all other 
experimental sciences, it is generally in a state of progression.”’ Re- 
ferring to political progress in England he said: ‘‘The very considera- 
tions which lead us to look forward with sanguine hope to the future 
prevent us from looking back with contempt for the past. We do 
not flatter ourselves with the notion that we have attained perfection, 
and that no more truth remains to be found.” 


Progress involves change in matters of government and in mat- 
ters of administration as in other things; and when proposing changes 
for the future we may be showing more respect for the past than if 
15 
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we blindly assume infallibility for any system that happens to prevail 
at the moment, even when it has attained a measure of success. 


The form of surveying and planning which has existed in this 
country since it was borrowed from the United States has had its 
day, and whatever merit it may possess has been fully exploited. 
Now we are face to face with certain facts and conditions that show 
the need for modification or extension of that system. To carry out 
effective reforms may require some additions to administrative 
machinery—in the Federal as well as in the Provincial Governments. 


As already stated, the Federal Government is not only a govern- 
ment in the ordinary acceptation of that term: it is the owner of vast 
possessions in real estate and national resources. Towards that 
estate and these resources it has a double responsibility; first, that of 
managing and planning them to the best advantage as an owner 
and, second, that of controlling their development and use in the 
interests of the people as a whole. Is the character and efficiency 
of the organization we now possess adequate to enable the Federal 
Government to control and influence that development to the best 
advantage? To fully answer that question would involve going into 
details of the administrative methods and machinery now existing, 
a task which is outside the scope and purpose of this report. What 
may be done is to repeat the contention that there does not appear 
to be any national task so important, so complex, and requiring such 
skilled organization, in Canada, at the present time, as that of the 
proper management and development of the human and land resources 
of the country. Further, we may make the suggestion that to ade- 
quately perform that task, in respect of land and other resources, 
and in respect of immigration, probably means that one department 
of the Federal Government, with the assistance of such provincial 
and municipal boards or commissions as may be needed to deal with 
such vast areas, should concentrate entire attention upon it. Only 
after such a department—or a branch connected with the exist- 
ing Department of the Interior—was at work for some years could 
the ground work be prepared to secure a proper system of planning, 
settling and developing land. 


While it is perhaps beyond the power of any one to promulgate 
the details of the kind of system to be followed, with the information 
now ava lable, that does not mean that there are no obvious steps 
which cannot be taken at once to make experiments along lines that 
experience has shown to be sounder than those that have hitherto 
been in operation; it does not mean that every effort should not now 
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be made to direct such system as we have, or can employ, so that the 
final purpose of securing conservation and development of human 
resources will be kept more prominently in view. 


PROPOSALS FOR NEW FEDERAL DEPARTMENT 


From other quarters suggestions have been made as to the need 
for setting up a new Federal department to deal with settlement 
and immigration. In order to obtain uniformity throughout the 
Dominion, and get over the difficulties created by dual Federal and 
Provincial control in the different provinces, it has been proposed 
that a consultative or land settlement board, representative of the 
Dominion and each of the provinces, should be appointed to act 
as an advisory council to the proposed new department or commis- 
sion. Mr. C. A. Magrath, Chairman of the International Joint 
Commission, suggests that such a commission should comprise three 
members and be non-political in its personnel. A feature of some of 
the proposals is that a Director-General of Emigration, with head- 
quarters in London, should be attached to the department to direct 
emigration from Europe. The need for attention being given to 
this question of government organization is undoubtedly pressing 
and of vital importance to the country. Social and economic ques- 
tions in Canada are only now coming to the front; after the war 
they are certain to be forced upon the attention of every statesman 
and party. 


It has been declared that the Federal immigration policy has 
failed to secure appreciable results to fill up vacant lands which are 
owned by speculators.* Obviously, however, it is no easy task to 
formulate a policy which will be practicable, equitable to owners, 
and of certain public benefit. That an inventory and classification 
of such lands should be made goes without saying and that some 
policy of purchasing, sub-dividing and re-selling vacant lands should 
be adopted as a matter requiring careful consideration after the in- 
ventory and classification is completed. But between the two stages 
of making the inventory and re-selling the land the most important 
duty of re-planning them under expert advice, so as to make settle- 
ment permanent and stable, should not be neglected. The variety 
and complexity of the problems to be dealt with during all these 
stages have been indicated throughout this report. 


Sir George Murray, in the report already alluded to, referred to 
the wealth of the natural resources of the country and expressed the 


* Regina Leader, April 12, 1917. 
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doubt whether adequate steps were being taken to preserve and 
develop these resources. His advice was that in dealing with the 
question of great complexity which would arise in laying down a 
policy in such matters, it would be necessary to treat them from a 
comprehensive point of view and with the assistance of the highest 
technical and professional skill. In this connection he referred to 
the appointment of the Commission of Conservation as a first step 
towards the comprehensive treatment of the important question of 
the development of natural resources, and suggested that the Com- 
mission should be a thinking, planning, advising and training body, 
with no executive functions, and should examine and report on every 
scheme affecting natural resources, whether promoted by the govern- 
ment or by private parties, before it is sanctioned by Parliament.* 
The Commission cannot direct its attention to any task of greater 
importance than that of suggesting plans for the future development 
of the natural resources, including land in town and country. 


NATURAL DEVELOPMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


The creation of the Development Commission in Great Britain 
in 1909, to act in co-operation with the British Boards of Agriculture, 
in promoting the resources of the old country, is evidence of the need, 
even where land conditions are more fully developed than in Canada, 
for some special organization to concentrate on problems of develop- 
ment. The Development Commission was formed and _ provided 
with a large grant of money to aid and develop agriculture and rural 
industries by promoting scientific research, methods and practice of 
agriculture, co-operation, marketing, forestry, reclamation and 
drainage; and to improve rural transport, harbours and _ fisheries. 
Under Part II of the same Act a Road Board was formed for the 
purpose of improving the facilities for road traffic. 

The United States Congress discussed a National Colonization 
Bill in February, 1916, to develop the welfare of wage-earners in the 
United States, and create new opportunities for permanent and pro- 
fitable employment. ‘The bill provided for the creation of a Coloniza- 
tion Board to examine, survey and classify lands. After selection 
of areas the bill proposed that the board has to make or cause to be 
made a detailed plan of development and colonization. In the 
words of the bill: 

“Such plan shall, in each case, provide for the necessary clear- 
ing of the land, for the construction, maintenance and operation of 


* The Dominions Royal Commission on the Natural Resources, Trade and 
Legislation, seems to take a different view, and to approve the co-ordination of 
executive and advisory functions in the administrative departments of the 
Government.—Fzfth Interim Report of the Commission, p. 51, par. 186. 
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the roads, ditches and other reclamation works necessary to make 
the land accessible and cultivatable, for developing and supplying 
timber, coal, power, cv el and other services to settlers for their 
domestic use, for organizing facilities for purchasing, marketing and 
other co-operative activities, and for securing any other improvement 
or services necessary for the efficient organization and development 
of any community to be colonized on the location.” 


The project had to offer a reasonable presumption that the soil 
and other physical conditions, and the markets and other economic 
conditions, would permit of immediate, continuous, permanent and 
profitable employment for the settlers. A colonization fund of $50,- 
000,000 was proposed for the purpose. The Hon. Robert Crosser, 
in evidence before the committee on the bill, referred to the ‘dog’s 
life’ of the western settler without any community co-operation. 
The land under the scheme would remain government property, 
and tenants would pay interest on the land value and improvements. 


The administrative functions of most of the land departments 
of the Australian states are to some extent decentralized, by a divi- 
sion of states into districts, in each of which there is a land office 
under the management of a land officer. Under this decentralization 
scheme it is possible to properly classify the lands according to situ- 
ation, character of soil, etc. In all the states Acts have been passed 
to facilitate the purchase of alienated lands for the purpose of improv- 
ing and re-settling them. Under the closer settlement acts of the 
Australian states, 2,717,463 acres of land in the Commonwealth 
have been acquired at a cost of $51,553,145, and of these 2,223,808 
have been allotted in farms. The settlement of village communities 
is provided for, but comparatively little has been done in this respect. 
Proposals have been put forward during the past year to appoint 
district surveyors to prepare more detailed surveys and plans in ad- 
vance of settlement, as has been advocated in this report. 


In New Zealand there is an interesting village settlement system , 
designed to enable labourers to acquire small holdings varying from 
1 to 100 acres, on which to erect their homes near to their work, but 
there has not been much advance made in extending this system. 


In South American states community settlement under govern- 
ment control and assisted by government organization has met with 
some success. The general land law of Argentina (1903) relates to 
the founding of colonies and towns and provides that land has to be 
surveyed, classified and planned, and that the government executive 
“‘ shall reserve such tracts as may be found appropriate for the founding 
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of towns and the establishing of agricultural and pastoral colonies.” 
The work of directing settlement in Brazil comes under the Board of 
Immigration and Colonization. Before lots are colonized a field 
survey has to be made and a general plan drawn up. Where build- 
ing development is likely to occur a proper town plan has to be pre- 
pared. The government of Brazil recognizes the importance of 
selecting land with a view to securing its full economic use and the 
health of the settlers. Colonies are established on the most fertile 
lands, with facilities for water supply and means of communication 
and occupying “‘an economical location.’’ Among other forms of aid 
rendered by the government is the giving of free food, free medical 
care, free seed, etc., during periods of varied length. Homesteads 
vary in size according to character and location. Those near a 
railway do not exceed 61.78 acres and in other cases the size is 123.6 
acres. In 1914 the Board had established twenty colonies, which are 
reported to be very satisfactory. 

Experience in colonization in all the new countries referred to 
has apparently led them to devote a large amount of government 
attention and effort in recent years to secure closer settlement, and to 
plan and select land that can be put to profitable use. The 
point that seems to have been originally overlooked in all new coun- 
tries—and still is, to a large extent—has been that land settlement 
was a great business requiring scientific organization and the guidance 
and direction of experts, just as much as any other great enterprise. 
The anxiety to get settlers was greater than the anxiety to get land 
properly settled; it was easy te hand out titles to homesteads and to 
select rectangular areas on paper plans; and what happened to the 
settlers afterwards was regarded as the business of the settlers them- 
selves, so long as they fulfilled their paper obligations. All these 
countries are beginning to learn that different methods are needed 
to secure prosperous settlement. They are realizing that the evils 
produced by the easy-going methods of the past, are trifling compared 
to what they will be in the future. National competition is going to 
be keener in the coming years and the nations which will prosper most 
will be those which, having adequate natural resources, will use science 
and skill to manipulate them to the best advantage. Science and 
skill coupled with sound business organization needs first to be applied 
to the seemingly simple, but really difficult and complex, problems 
of land settlement. 

The development of our rural civilization in Canada requires 
that one of the most urgent duties of the governments is to assist 
to a greater extent than hitherto in making the business of agriculture 
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more successful, and to do so on sound economic lines. But before 
the business of agriculture can be made generally successful 1t 1s first 
necessary to intelligenily carry out the business of land settlement in 
accordance with proper schemes of development. 


PROVINCIAL ORGANIZATION OF LAND SETTLEMENT 


What has been said regarding Federal administration of land 
settlement and other matters, applies generally to provincial adminis- 
tration. It is unfortunate that there is no uniform system of con- 
trolling immigration and settlement in force in all parts of the 
Dominion. There is inter-locking of interests and overlapping 
between Federal and provincial institutions, which has been the chief 
cause of many defects in connection with the development of land 
and the system of government, although the latter, in most other 
respects, is admitted to be sound in principle. It is not suggested 
that this lack of uniformity and overlapping can be avoided, but an 
endeavour should be made to minimize their effects as far as possible 
by co-operative means. 


A leading highway engineer and land surveyor in Saskatchewan 
writes as follows, in April, 1917, with regard to the overlapping of 
Federal and provincial administration of land settlement and high- 
ways: 


“The difficulty of securing any action in the way of improve- 
ment, as far as Saskatchewan is concerned, lies in the division of 
authority, the Federal Government having control of the Crown 
lands and the provincial authorities being concerned with the roads. 
There are too many absurdities in the present system, and the chief 
one would seem to be that a branch of the Dominion Government 
should make the survey of the township, including the road allowances 
with which the government is not concerned, and the provinces must 
accept the roads so laid out and make the best of what, in the northern 
and surveyed parts, is a very difficult situation. 


“It has been chiefly due to their connection with the problem 
of amending the badly located road allowances that the surveyors 
have come to realize the faults of the system. In my own experience, 
gained in six years’ work on highway location and improvement in 
practically every part of Saskatchewan, I have found that, in hilly 
and rough country, the road allowances are not only useless for miles 
at a stretch but, by their very existence, are a detriment to the location of 
roads in the natural and most economical position. Local opinion is 
always strongly against any departure from the system of road allow- 
ances other than is absolutely needful in order to avoid some unsur- 
mountable difficulty.” 


All governments derive their power from the people, and what 
are the most efficient methods to apply that power within legal limits 
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should be adopted, as far as possible, even where it means the strength- 
ening of one branch of government at the expense of another. In 
those provinces in which the Federal Government is not responsible 
for the administration of Crown lands there are still vast areas of 
land available for colonization. More co-ordination would appear 
to be desirable between the colonization, highway and municipal 
departments of these provinces, so as to secure more efficient and 
scientific land development. In the first place, no definite line can 
be drawn between colonization and highway administration if the 
planning of the province as a whole is properly undertaken; and in 
the second place, the fact that unorganized territory has in course of 
time to become organized suggests that the municipal department of 
each province should have a definite policy, and the power to give 
effect to it in regard to the system of land development, so that the 
system will provide the right conditions for municipal organization. 


Provincial and municipal governments are primarily responsible 
for the control of land development after the possession of the land 
has passed into private hands. They have the control of the use of 
the land so far as that use may affect the health of the people or 
influence taxation. The evils which arise from private property in 
land are too frequently of a kind which are produced by no other 
form of private ownership; and take the form of the owners being 
permitted to enjoy possession of their rights without having demanded 
from them the obligations which these rights entail. 


It may be claimed that no province has properly safe-guarded 

its future which fails not only to keep an up-to-date plan of its sys- 
tem of transportation by waterway, railway and highway, but also 
to maintain an expert staff continuously at work preparing schemes 
for the extension and improvement of that system, and acting in 
co-operation with the municipalities in controlling land development. 


In defining the highway system of a province different methods 
have to be pursued, according to whether territory is organized or 
unorganized, but whatever steps are taken to administer these dif- 
ferent classes of territory there should be a director of surveys co- 
operating with a director of planning, responsible for the complete 
scheme of development for the province. The skilled department 
should be in a position to prepare the plan of main arterial highways, 
to properly plan the area so as to secure the best agricultural develop- 
ment, and to approve or disapprove all plans for the subdivision of 
such territory and all schemes for the laying out of new townsites. 
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FRUIT RANCH, VERNON, B.C. 
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MAITLAND DAIRY FARM, ANTIGONISH, N.S. 


Typical views of different kinds of farming land in Canada. Land should be classified and 
planned according to character and economic use. 
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The regulations respecting the sub-division of land in Saskatche- 
~ wan indicate the kind of powers already being exercised outside of 
comprehensive planning and development legislation. The regula- 
tions are issued under Section 7 (a) of the Public Works Act, and not 
only apply to new towns and cities, but to the sub-division of all 
land outside the corporate limits of towns and cities. It is required 
that a preliminary plan shall be made of the sub-division and pre- 
sented to the Director of Surveys for his approval. Such plan shall 
show the location and dimensions of all streets, lanes, public reserva- 
tions, etc., and contour lines showing every difference of five feet in 
the elevation of the land. The Director of Surveys has power to 
approve or disapprove of the plan. As a condition of his approval 
the plan must show a part of land, which must be at least five per 
cent of the total area being registered, and in no case less than two 
acres, for the purpose of dedication to the public for schools or other 
purposes. An extravagant rule is laid down that no street shall 
be less than 66 feet wide and no lane less than 20 feet wide, and every 
lot having a frontage of 55 feet must be provided with a lane. The 
Director of Surveys may draw up a street plan for any area to be 
sub-divided and when the preliminary plan of the owner is submitted 
for approval the Director may require the plan of sub-division to 
conform to the plan so prepared by him. He may also alter the 
street plan from time to time where the acquisition of public land 
in parks, railways, etc., makes a change desirable, or may make 
amendments on consideration of requests from the owners. While 
these regulations are satisfactory in general principle, they are de- 
fective in detail, since they insist upon too high a standard of width 
of streets and a waste of space in laying out the towns, which would 
involve any ordinary community in more expenditure for local im- 
provements than it is possible for them to meet. 

For purposes of provincial government territory may be consid- 
ered under the two main heads of unorganized and organized territory. 


UNORGANIZED TERRITORY 


In unorganized territory the control of local administration is 
vested directly in the Provincial Government. This being so, the 
successful development of such territory should be an easy matter, 
since there is supreme power in the hands of one authority. 

In such territory classification of land, the direction of settlers 
to the most fertile and accessible districts, the adequate planning of 
the land for economic use, the construction of the necessary drain- 
age and roads before settlement in accordance with topographical 
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surveys, the provision of proper water supplies and the securing of 
close settlement are all matters which simply depend upon the kind 
of management in force and not on any lack of legislative powers, 
On every hand these things are admitted to be desirable in the inter- 
ests of proper development and stable social conditions. Represen- 
tative bodies are constantly passing resolutions in provincial centres 
favouring improved facilities for better planning, co-operation, market- 
ing of products, good roads and rural credit. As we have seen, com- 
missions appointed to study education, unemployment and the cost 
of living have come to the conclusion that rural problems cannot be 
effectively solved without improved rural organization. But one 
point which is usually overlooked is that improved rural organiza- 
tion cannot be provided in any comprehensive way under our present 
system of land development, and, in the absence of a scientifically 
arranged system of highways. The tendency has been to approve 
of the need of comprehensive co-operative organization but to ignore 
it until after settlement has taken place, when it is too late to get 
the advantages to be derived from it. In the past the organization 
which has preceded settlement has usually been confined to that 
which is sufficient to attract people to the land, and to secure accurate 
measurement of the areas. In some cases this is being added to by 
efforts to train the settlers, to give them some means of communica- 
tion, and to assist them financially. But, with all these advantages, 
success cannot be achieved because of the original handicap that suf- 
ficient skill has not been applied to the laying out and classification 
of the land. 


Dr. B. E. Fernow, in his report on the Conditions in the Clay Belt 
of New Ontario, expresses the opinion that the experience of the less 
prosperous parts of Ontario will be repeated in the clay belt unless 
efforts are made to control development and to classify land for farm- 
ing purposes. He gives extracts from the reports of the township 
surveyors of one hundred townships to show that 20 per cent are poor 
and not fit for farming purposes, 40 per cent are of medium quality, 
and 40 per cent are deemed first class.* 

This clay belt comprises about 16,000,000 acres of land which, 
in the opinion of the Provincial Department of Lands, Forests and 
Mines, is estimated to be suitable for farming, and in Bulletin No. 
11, published by the Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
Commission, it is stated that there is no place in Ontario where big- 
ger crops of hay, roots, barley, peas and wheat can be grown. On 


* Conditions in the Clay Belt of New Ontario, Commission of Conservation 
1913, Appendix 2. 
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pages 5 and 6 of the bulletin it is stated that the best quality of set- 
tlers are being attracted to this territory, 90 per cent being English 
speaking. ‘‘The greater part of them are from Old Ontario, and 
there are a great many of them from the United States as well, and 
the greatest part of the remainder are the pick of the immigrants from 
England, Scotland and Germany.” 


We thus see that the soil of Northern Ontario and the character 
of the settlers are all that can be desired, while the Ontario Govern- 
ment appears to be willing to spend large sums in making roads and 
other improvements. But the results, in spite of all these advant- 
ages, do not appear to be satisfactory.“ This is probably due to the 
fact that sufficient money is not spent before settlement, that the 
land is not properly planned and classified, and that a stereotyped 
system of surveying is permitted to take the place of a series of proper 
development schemes. The provincial governments have greater 
power to make or mar the future of unorganized territory than the 
municipal governments which follow them. Most of the evils of bad 
development are created in the initial stages, when nothing but 
proper organization and planning are needed to prevent them. 


The suggestion was made by the Ontario Commission on Unem- 
ployment that, to make closer settlement plans effective in Ontario, 
it might be desirable for the government to withdraw Crown lands 
now open for settlement and to re-open other districts best suited 
for intensive cultivation. This might be a desirable course to pur- 
sue in all the provinces, and certainly there is need for consideration 
being given to the improvement of all old settled areas already equip- 
ped with railways and roads. Small expenditure in these areas, in 
reclaiming swampy land and in improving roads, would probably 
yield more permanent results than the same expenditure in new areas. 
The whole matter requires thorough investigation and a complete 
survey of conditions. 


As evidence of the want of efficient administration of Crown 
lands in some provinces, we have such an admission as was made in 
the report of the Crown Land Department of New Brunswick for 
1915; wherein the Hon. George J. Clarke, Minister of Lands and 
Mines, stated :-— 

‘““At present there is no information in this department bearing 
on the extent of our Crown lands, nor have we any data as to the value 
of the forests. Producing as they do the largest revenue return of 
the province, more up-to-date methods should be taken in the man- 
agement of the Crown lands.”’ 


* See pages 56 and 135. 
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In some western provinces there are local government 
areas called “local improvement districts,’ with an organization of 
a simple character, which seems to be suitable for more general adop- 
tion in Canada, to secure a more gradual building up of the local 
organization. In the future more reliance should be placed on local 
machinery, but this should be accompanied by more and not less 
activity by the province in supervising municipal affairs, with the 
assistance of a skilled department. 


There are two classes of development in unorganized territory 
which have to be dealt with. One is the agricultural settlement, 
which is directed either by the Federal or a Provincial government 
or by railway or land companies to whom grants of land are given. 
The second is the development of towns and villages and the laying 
out of townsites on land which has been alienated from the Crown. 
With regard to the former, there does not appear to be any doubt 
that the greatest need in new territory is to concentrate development 
on as small an area as possible and within easy reach of existing means 
of transportation. Only in very special circumstances should settle- 
ment be permitted in isolated districts remote from railway communi- 
cation. Comprehensive plans should be prepared of portions of each 
province, for the purpose of showing the topography, classifying the 
land, and determining the order in which different parts of it should 
be opened for settlement. The principles on which such land should 
be settled will probably vary in different parts of the country because 
of the different local conditions. It should be one of the main ob- 
jects, however, to secure that homesteads should not be granted in 
more than one township in the same district until two-thirds or three- 
fourths of that township was taken up for settlement, and that the 
townships opened up first should be those nearest existing centres of 
population and railways. Instead of giving so much land away the 
government should make the farms smaller and devote more capital 
to making good roads and assisting with the clearing of a larger 
percentage of each farm. A plan of each township should be pre- 
pared, with special regard to its topography and at least one good 
connecting road made in accordance with the plan, between the farms 
and the village centre or railway depot. To prevent squatters from 
settling upon unplanned and isolated land, thereby becoming a men- 
ace to the community owing to the danger of fire, and causing diff- 
culties in organizing consecutive development, it should be punish- 
able for anyone to occupy land without government authority, except 
in such locations as the government may determine. 
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In many districts settlement has to be encouraged at a distance 
from the railways and village centres because there are often large 
areas of marshy, rocky and unfertile soil adjacent to these railways 
and centres. But a great deal of this land could be made suitable 
for cultivation after the expenditure of a comparatively small sum for 
drainage or some other kind of improvement. But it requires less or- 
ganization, less skill and less expenditure to deal with the land that is 
naturally adaptable for agriculture than that which requires artificial 
improvement. Because of the unwillingness to meet the cost of 
such improvement the settlement is permitted to be scattered and 
‘“buffer’’ areas of intervening land are created between the settlers 
and their marketing facilities. More effort should be made to secure 
settlement on some of the crown lands near railways which can be 
converted into good farming land at a reasonable cost for drainage. 

The question of draining land is not only important in the above 
connection, but is also of great importance in connection with the 
improvement of large areas already settled. There are many farms 
which are just drained enough by natural means to make them work- 
able, but more drainage is needed to improve their fertility to the 
point of making them really profitable to their owners. In some of 
the older parts of organized territory large areas of land which are 
close to markets and good means of communication have long re- 
mained sparsely settled because of the proportion of these areas 
which is water-logged or marshy in character. Much of this land 
is of the most fertile kind, but, for lack of government policy to pro- 
mote its improvement, it has to remain in what is practically an idle 
condition. Private capital is not available to improve it on any large 
scale. Such land should either be purchased by governments, as 
is done in Australia and other countries, and sold for re-settlement, 
after being improved; or government aid on liberal terms should be 
given to owners to make the improvements, subject to re-payment of 
principal and interest over a period of years. Large sections of the 
best land in England, which is to-day producing the finest market 
garden crops, especially in the fens of Lincolnshire and Cambridge- 
shire, have been reclaimed by drainage. The cost of drainage of 
such land is less on the average than the irrigation of dry land, and 
probably more permanent results can be obtained. 

It has been demonstrated in the farm work of the Dominion 
Board of Agriculture that seeding should be completed as early as 
possible in the spring in order that good crops may be obtained and, 
owing to the climatic conditions in Canada good drainage is essential 
to permit of early seeding. 
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In regard to the sub-division of land for building purposes in 
unorganized territory, there has been great laxity of proper regula- 
tion in the past in Canada. Land and railway corporations have 
been left too much to themselves as to the method of locating and 
laying out townsites. Legislation, in the form of planning and 
development acts, ashereinafter described, isneeded to enable the pro- 
vincial governments to deal with this matter in a uniform way in 
both organized and unorganized territory. 


ORGANIZED TERRITORY—PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


In organized territory, where the machinery of municipal govern- 
ment has been set up, the objects to be achieved, in regard to land 
open for new settlement, or land which is in such a condition that it 
is desirable that it should be re-settled, are precisely the same as in 
unorganized territory. But the methods have to be different, be- 
cause two governing authorities have jurisdiction instead of one. 
A municipality has no contro] over Crown lands and, being the crea- 
ture of the province, it is circumscribed in its legislative power; but 
in Canada it has very wide local powers, both as a legislative and 
administrative body. 

In each of the provinces there is some kind of provincial ma- 
chinery to deal with local government. In some cases the adminis- 
tration of local affairs is spread over a number of departments, but 
in one or two provinces attempts have been made to obtain concen- 
tration and uniformity of administration. There are departments of 
municipal affairs in three provinces and a local government board 
in Saskatchewan. It cannot be said, however, that any province in 
Canada has a fully equipped municipal or local government depart- 
ment in the sense that prevails, for instance, in Great Britain. The 
need for such a department has often been urged as a means of secur- 
ing greater uniformity and improved administration of municipal 
finance.* It is equally needed as a means of enabling more effective 
control to be exercised over the planning and development of land. 

*The following resolution was passed at the First National Conference of the 
Civic Improvement League of Canada, held in Ottawa in January, 1916; and num- 


erous other organizations in Canada, including the Associated Boards of Trade, 
have adopted similar resolutions: 


“Tt is hereby resolved to recommend each provincial government to create a 
Department of Municipal Affairs, whereby the best expert advice will be placed 
at the disposal of the municipalities and proper control will be secured over muni- 
cipal finance, and in view of the great need for uniformity in sanitary and town 
planning administration and the exercise of economy in regard to municipal business, 
we urge the desirability of early steps being taken to have such a Department created 
in each province.” 
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Although the systems of local government in most provinces of 
Canada were originally founded on the British system, the two coun- 
tries have been drifting apart during the last forty years, in this re- 
spect. In Canada local government has been subject to a powerful 
influence of United States precedents, although conditions in the 
United States are constitutionally quite different from those in Can- 
ada, and municipal government has not been a uniform success in 
the former country. In Britain the whole municipal system has been 
overhauled during the past forty years and, since the formation of 
the Local Government Boards in England, Scotland and Ireland 
(the first in 1871) municipal government in Great Britain has developed 
to a state of remarkable efficiency. A close study of the British munici- 
pal institutions should be made before any large measure of reform is 
introduced in Canada. It will be found to be not only efficient but 
economical and democratic. Its defects in the past have been chiefly 
due to its neglect of the problem of land development, but an effort 
is now being made to remedy this defect under town planning legis- 
lation. As an American writer has said, however, nowhere else is 
municipal government more successfully administered than in Eng- 
land. 

The British Local Government Board is the great loan sanc- 
tioning authority; part of its function is to specialize in the kind of 
knowledge and experience which enables it to prevent serious local 
mistakes and wasteful expenditure; it is the supreme authority in 
connection with the planning and development of land; its experts 
hold public hearings in relation to most proposals affecting expendi- 
ture by local authorities; it is the head of an extensive and uniform 
audit of municipal accounts; it is the administrative body under the 
public health’acts and drafts all by-laws relating to streets, buildings, 
fire prevention, etc.; it secures comparative uniformity of adminis- 
tration or local improvements; it examines all private bills relating to 
municipal affairs and saves Parliament a great deal of time; it deals 
with unemployment, old age pensions, the census, the fixing of ad- 
ministrative areas of municipalities, etc., etc.* 

In England and Wales one department does the work for over 
40,000,000 people; in some Canadian provinces, with a population 
ef a city, the same work is spread over a number of departments, 
with resultant loss of efficiency. 

Reference is made to this central department because it is be- 
lieved that one of the great needs in Canada, to secure the proper 


* See also ‘‘Local Government in Great Britain and Canada,’’ by Thomas 
Adams, Report of Ontario Commission on Unemployment, Appendix D. 
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planning and development of land, is that municipalities should have 
greater assistance given to them by expert municipal departments of 
the provincial governments and that there should be greater co-opera- 
tion between the provincial and municipal authorities. The central 
department in Britain is primarily responsible for securing the free- 
dom from dishonest dealing and uniform efficiency which are some- 
times wrongly ascribed to the personnel of the municipal councils 
in Britain as compared with that of councils in Canada. The result 
has been that, although the system appears on the surface to be more 
bureaucratic than the Canadian system, it has led, in its practical 
results, to municipalities being entrusted with greater responsibilities 
than would be possible without having a central administrative 
body in supreme control. Among these responsibilities is that of 
preparing schemes for the planning and development of land under 
the British Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act of 1909. 


Municipal legislation in Canada has grown up in a more or less 
piecemeal fashion. It should be remodelled on a definite system, 
and some attempt made to secure as much uniformity as possible 
between the different provinces. More reliance on expert advice 
needs to be given in regard to the financial and engineering aspect 
of local undertakings. The imperfect and sometimes unfair method 
of controlling building construction and planning of land by local 
by-laws should be revised. 


One great difficulty in Canada is due to a fact already referred 
to, namely, that there is too much overlapping between legislative 
and administrative functions. In municipal matters this overlap- 
ping is particularly unfortunate, as it leads to the elected rulers, 
whose term of office is frequently limited to one year, having to 
give attention to executive details which can only be dealt with 
efficiently by permanent and expert officers. 


In the rural districts and small towns, there is a tendency to try 
and manage the complicated and highly technical questions relating 
to township and town development by men without adequate know- 
ledge or training for the task. Real economy is only possible where a 
full advantage is taken of skill and experience in carrying out construc- 
tive improvements and the work of developing land. It seems to 
be assumed that municipal affairs can be managed by lawyers, tailors, 
grocers, and others who, whatever their expert knowledge in their 
own business, have not—as a rule—the kind of experience and capa- 
city necessary for municipal administration. A tailor, who very 
naturally would not accept the advice of an engineer to cut cloth for 
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“CENTRAL BUILDING’’ ON LOT 25 FEET WIDE IN A SMALL WESTERN CITY 


As will be seen from the following plan of the lot there are two stores facing the street and five houses 
facing either side of the alley which runs down the middle. Adjoining is a bakery- 


Bakery 


Street 72 
lane 30 


REAR VIEW OF THE SAME LOT FACING BACK LANE 


Note ten dwellings (five on each side) facing 3 foot alley and two unsanitary toilets on extreme 
right and left, the only toilet accommodation for twelve buildings. 


Lack of provincial and municipal control and employment of expert supervision over development, and not 
want of planning, is responsible for such bad conditions as those here illustrated. 
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a suit of clothes, will act as chairman of a public works committee 
of a town or village and direct complicated engineering construction 
requiring many years of special training to understand even its general 
details. With all its advantages, even the British system has not 
been able to overcome this difficulty in small towns and rural dis- 
tricts.. Where new developments take place in Britain, as in mining 
areas, there is a lack of efficiency, but that is not due to any defect 
in the system, but rather to wrong administration. We cannot 
entirely overcome this defect in Canada, any more than in Britain, 
but we may do much by change of system to lessen its evils. 


This question of municipal government is intimately bound up 
with that of the proper control of the development of land in all 
organized districts. A municipality is a corporate body of citizens 
looking after the social and industrial interests of the community. 
The greater part of the expenditure by municipalities is incurred 
directly or indirectly in connection with the development of real 
estate—whether it be rural or urban in character. In view of the 
enormous expenditure on municipal development it seems extra- 
ordinary that there is so little effort made to avoid the waste which 
results from lack of co-operation and from want of the knowledge 
which can only be derived from wide experience. Small munici- 
palities, with scattered populations and few resources, have not the 
means to employ men of adequate skill and are compelled to undertake 
highly technical work without knowledge of mistakes or successes 
made by other municipalities. It is no excuse that these small and 
poor municipalities have inadequate means to employ experts or 
obtain knowledge; in so far as this lack of means exists the need should 
be met by the aid of the provincial governments. In view of the 
great issues and large expenditure involved it is of urgent importance 
to Canada that each province should have a well-organized municipal 
department with expert advisers on all kinds of municipal affairs. 
One of the special tasks of such a department would be to advise 
and assist small municipalities. 


Cost oF LocaL GOVERNMENT 


Some idea of the cost of municipal government in Canada as a 
whole may be gathered from the figures which are published by the 
Ontario Bureau of Industries. In the Municipal Bulletin No. 10 
of the Bureau it is shown that the total population in the towns, 
villages and townships in Ontario in 1916 was 1,560,625, as against 
1,019,627 in the cities, and that the former increased in three years end- 
ing 1916 by 21,834 as against 19,553 in the case of the latter. The 
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total assessment of the towns, villages and townships was $941,- 
507,541, as against $1,033,117,544 for cities, in 1915 the increase in the 
first case from 1913 to 1915 being $48,996,054 as against an increase 
of $208,585,743 in the second case. The municipal taxes collected 
(not including school taxes) in the towns, villages and townships in 
1915 amounted to $7.73 per capita as against $20 per capita in the 
cities, the percentage of increase of taxes between 1913 and 1915 
being 26 and 50 respectively. The total debenture debt in the 
counties, towns, villages and townships in 1915 amounted to only 
$38,754,681 as against $148,684,937 in the cities, being, respectively, 
$24.8 and $145.8 per capita. 

We thus see how much more economically the small towns and 
the rural districts are managed as compared with the cities, although 
it is no doubt true that the rural expenditure is too small and should 
be increased in order to secure a greater measure of efficiency. On 
the whole, however, apart from road improvements, the small towns 
and rural districts have apparently as healthy conditions as the cities. 

The above figures may be taken as evidence of the probable 
extent of municipal indebtedness and the cost of municipal manage- 
ment in Canada. If we assume that the urban population in cities 
and towns of over 1,500 population spend $20 and those having less 
than 1,500 spend $7.73 per capita per annum and that their respec- 
tive per capita indebtedness is $145.8 and $24.8, the annual muni- 
cipal expenditure and indebtedness in the Dominion would be as 
follows: 


Annual 
Hey Expenditure 
Rural population 4,361,570........... $108,166,936 $33,714,936 
Urban a 2. 8A0,0 73 POOR Tick 414,868,544 56,901,460 


$523 ,035,480 $90,616,396 


The amount of the municipal indebtedness and the high annual 
cost of government is due in a large measure to land speculation, 
to the extravagant methods of developing land, and to our municipal 
system of assessment and taxation which have been dealt with in 
this report. In large cities in England the cost of local government 
per capita is about half what it is in Canada and the United States, 
largely because of the absence of injurious speculation in land. Diffi- 
cult as it may be to arrest speculation and revise present methods of 
development and taxation in large cities and towns, it is comparatively 
easy to alter conditions in small towns and rural areas so as to secure 
more healthy and economic growth in the future. Particular atten- 
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tion needs to be directed to the removal of the evils of bad sanitation 
and unhealthy housing in suburban and rural districts. 


GOVERNMENT STIMULUS TO RURAL MANUFACTURES AND MINING 


If the conditions of land settlement are improved for purposes of 
agriculture and to assist in lessening the cost of government, one of 
the effects will be to promote rural manufactures and domestic indus- 
tries. This should, however, be encouraged directly as well as indi- 
rectly. The tendencies to build factories in small towns, and to develop 
entirely new towns near to raw materials and sources of power supply, 
have been shown in this report to be growing tendencies, and they 
would be still further accelerated if land was laid out on more scien- 
tific principles and better means of communication were provided. 
Reasons have been given in previous pages as to the desirability of 
this movement being encouraged. Its special value in enabling 
Canada to utilize its water-powers and to develop its minerals is of 
particular interest and importance to governments at this time. Sir 
Clifford Sifton, in his annual address to the Commission of Conser- 
vation, emphasized the importance of the position regarding electrical 
energy. He quoted Dr. George Otis Smith, Director of the United 
States Geological Survey, as follows :— 

“It is only through abundant and well-distributed power that 
the other material resources of the country can be put to their highest 
use and made to count most in the nation’s development. The people’s 
interest in water-power is greatest in its promise of future social 
progress and such an interest is well worth protecting.” 

In view of the enormous potentialities of the water-powers of 
the Dominion, government aid should be given in the future to help 
in the creation of new industries in rural areas where these powers 
are available. In some industrial processes the greatest factor is 
cheap electric power. 

Were agriculture and some existing forms of industry to be 
subsidized beyond a certain point, until over-production brought down 
prices below a subsistence level for the producer, and were large 
quantities of manufactured goods imported simultaneously, which 
goods might have been produced at home at a profit, it would be 
harmful to the country. Many new industries which can be made 
profitable cannot be started without the research, initiative and 
financial assistance being rendered by the government. Attention 
needs to be given to the opportunities for producing gasolene, am- 
monia, and other materials for which there is a growing demand, 
and in respect of which we rely entirely, and without any real neces- 
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sity, on imports. The refining of metals and the promotion of electro- 
chemical and electro-metallurgical industries so as to give our own 
people the maximum of employment in connection with the manipu- 
lation of our own natural resources is also a matter requiring even more 
attention than is now being given to it.* 


The need for organizing and encouraging the mining and rural 
manufacturing industries of Canada is desirable, both in the interests 
of agriculture and of transportation. An additional fact may be 
added to those already mentioned to show the importance of mining 
in regard to transportation. It is not commonly known that mining 
furnishes most of the traffic on railroads. Mr. Arthur A. Cole, pre- 
sident of the Mining Institute, in an address given before the 
Montreal Canadian Club, stated :— 


‘In the report for the fiscal year 1913, the Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals published figures from which the following are per- 
tinent: For the year 19138 the products of agriculture handled by 
Canadian railways formed 16 per cent of the total, and during the 
same period the products of mines was 38 per cent of the total, or 
more than twice as much; and these percentages were practically 
the same for six years previous. The manufacturer need not think 
that he makes a better showing than that, for manufactures come 1°2 
per cent less than agriculture (14°8).”’ 


He also showed that the mining industry had been responsible 
for 47 per cent of the total freight revenue of the Timiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, as against 18 per cent for agriculture, 
although that road was built for the purpose of agricultural coloniza- 
tion. He added that the products of agriculture were responsible for 
9 per cent, while the products of mines formed 53 per cent of the 
freight traffic of the United States railways over a two year period. 


The great mineral resources of Canada, alluded to in Chapter II, 
and its immense coal, asbestos, nickel, talc, feldspar, mica, graphite, 
silver, gold, cobalt and tar-sand deposits, have enormous potentialities 
for future development. Capital, brains and planning are needed 
to secure and direct that development to the best advantage. Better 
housing and social conditions are needed for those whose labour is 
largely responsible for the increasing mining wealth and the traffic 
which it produces in the Dominion. 


As Mr. Cole points out, there has been a lack of organization 
and co-operation in regard to mineral production in the past, and the 


* “Canada is destined to secure the principal electro-chemical and electro- 
metallurgical industries of eastern North America’ —W. J. Dick, mining engineer 
of the Commission of Conservation, in a paper read before the Canadian Mining 
Institute, March, 1917. 
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great need is to make this production the basis of manufacturing indus- 
tries at home. These would be primarily rural industries, helping 
the farmer with markets as well as increasing the country’s wealth. 
Why should most of the $7,000,000 which it costs to run the Cobalt 
mines be largely spent in the great cities? By making life in mining 
centres more attractive, much can be done to keep the wealth of these 
centres where it is produced. Why should the men who, with their 
labour, produce the $20,000,000 in gold and silver in Northern Ontario 
be so poorly housed, to the injury of themselves and the nation and 
to the advantage of the agitator for industrial unrest? Much is being 
done to improve conditions, but not enough by means of government 
guidance, and the Cobalts and Porcupines of the future will thrive 
all the more if the social organization and planning of the new centres 
of industry receive adequate attention of government authorities. 
This matter may come more directly under the jurisdiction of pro- 
vincial governments, but the lead of the Federal Government, and the 
provision by it of financial aid to stimulate rural manufacturing, 
subject to proper schemes of development, will be of great value in 
promoting the industrial welfare of the country. 


While the organization of community settlements by special pres- 
sure and artificial means hardly ever leads to permanent success, 
everything points to the conclusion that efforts given to artificially 
promote rural industries, which are established to develop natural 
resources and are economically sound, can produce successful results. 


The education and training of inhabitants of rural districts in 
handicrafts similar to those which have been so successful in Europe 
in developing artistic skill and in preventing rural depopulation, 
and the stimulation of domestic industries in the homes of farmers and 
villagers, is another important direction in which governments can 
assist to build up a more stable rural organization. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS AND CONTROL OF RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT 


Federal aid to highway development should be given in co-opera- 
tion with and not independent of the provinces. If this matter is 
taken up by the Federal Government the precedent of the British 
Government, in placing the administration of road improvement 
under an expert board instead of under a department of the govern- 
ment, is one which it would probably be safe to follow. There is 
no matter in regard to which there can be greater waste in construc- 
tion than in a highway system which is badly planned. Only after 
a well-defined system of highways fitted into detailed schemes of 
development has been prepared by the provincial governments 
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should national assistance be given. The construction of a national 
highway should not be undertaken until a proper plan is prepared 
showing the tributary systems of the provinces through which it 
would pass. The design of the location of feeders and terminals 
is as important in highway as in railway development. When new 
arterial thoroughfares are made at public expense sufficient width 
of land should be acquired for the purpose to enable the government 
to obtain the increment of value created by its own improvements. 
In proportion as private lands may be increased in value as a result 
of public expenditure in road improvements, provision should be made 
for making special assessments on such property to meet a portion 
of the cost. A sound financial system shou!d be adopted, under which 
money borrowed for road construction should be repaid with interest 
during the life of any improvement. Public land should not be alien- 
ated until after access by good roads is provided. 


The extension of railways so as to distribute the population with 
more regard, than hitherto, to successful industrial settlement, and 
the linking up with the railways of a good roads system designed to 
facilitate rapid motor transportation in rural areas, also need consid- 
eration by the governments with a view to helping and advising 
provincial and municipal authorities. Our governments have to recog- 
nize that 1t 1s of more 1mportance to the farmer to have the land economt- 
cally planned and developed 1m advance of settlement, than to get land 
cheap, or for nothing, or to get the benefit of rural organization under 
conditions which make such organization expensive and largely tinef- 
fective. 

Good roads to facilitate motor transportation and a cheaper 
parcel post organized in co-operation with the railway companies 
could be of great advantage to the farmer and help him in distribut- 
ing small articles direct to the consumer at reasonable cost. One of 
the merits of an improvement in this direction would be that it could 
be taken advantage of by every producer, as it would be of general 
and not of limited local application. 

In many cases the railway lands which have been alienated are 
being administered with as great an efficiency as they could be 
under a government department, but the railway companies, like all 
private owners, are necessarily influenced by considerations of profit 
to themselves rather than the public advantage. 


COLONIZATION BY RAILWAY COMPANIES 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company has pursued a business- 
like policy in regard to the settlement of its agricultural lands, al- 
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though, like other railway corporations, it has been hampered in the 
past by its failure to recognize the folly of uncontrolled speculation in 
building sub-divisions. In Appendix B particulars are given of the 
schemes which have been inaugurated in the western provinces by 
the company. The company has shown its appreciation of the fact 
that successful settlement of rural territory cannot be secured with- 
out the combination of co-operation, financial aid to the settler, good 
facilities for transportation, social intercourse and education. When 
all these factors are present, and land is properly planned in the first 
place, and when a careful and economical organization is behind any 
scheme, success seems to be achieved—even if it sometimes is delayed 
in its consummation. 


But a railway company is a traffic authority and the less 11s 
mixed up in real estate manipulation the better. The interests of real 
estate and traffic often conflict and many of the difficulties ‘and the 
bad planning of railway terminals and stations aredue to the influence 
which the real estate departments of railways have had over the 
traffic departments. 


The action of the United States government in securing the 
restoration of railway lands to the public shows that in that country 
it has been realized that the policy of making railroad grants is not 
to the national advantage where it can be avoided. It is true in a 
sense that what is to the advantage of railway enterprise may be for 
the general good, but the responsibilities of a railway company to 
its shareholders prevents it from being a disinterested public servant. 
There is undoubtedly an extent of vacant land near to railways which 
requires to be classified in order to ascertain what government action 
is necessary to limit speculation and to impose an adequate tax on 
the holders of idle land. We have also to recognize that all the capi- 
tal invested in railways, and not merely the portion which has been 
guaranteed or subscribed by governments, has to be paid for by the public 
and that every effort should be made to secure that that investment 
will be reasonably remunerative so far as it has been properly made. 


GOVERNMENT POLICIES AND LAND SPECULATION 


If the government confines its attention to assisting settlers with 
capital, to subsidizing railways, to affording facilities for the farmer 
to borrow cheap capital and to promoting co-operation, the effect may be 
to help the speculator rather than the farmer. When an owner of land 
spends money on its development before he sells it he is able to provide 
conditions suitable for the efficient working of the land and to recover 
for himself some of the benefit of his expenditure. If, however, he 
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first sells the land and then starts to spend money in improving the 
roads, and in organization, all the profit derived from his expenditure 
will go to those who have purchased the land from him. What ap- 
plies in the case of the individual owner applies in the case of govern- 
ments. When a government sells the land without having it prop- 
erly planned, without constructing adequate means for transporta- 
tion in advance, without having first provided facilities for rural 
credit and means of obtaining financial aid in other forms, it must 
find, when it comes to provide these things after it has sold the land, 
that it is merely conferring a benefit on the land owners. If these 
owners be land speculators and not producers the public expenditure 
and organization may help in retarding instead of increasing produc- 
tion. The more the government can do to improve its own territory. 
before it disposes of it the sounder will be its investment in the end. The 
more it can do to plan the land and to develop it for efficient use, 
the more it can restrict speculation and the less-it will have to do to 
incur unremunerative expenditure in development after land is alien- 
ated. The government policy in these matters should be directed to 
help the farmer to make his business more profitable rather than to 
help to increase land values. 


The present effect of homesteading, as shown in this report, has 
been to encourage speculation, and that may also be the effect of any 
government policy to promote co-operation and rural credit, and to 
subsidize the improvement of homesteaded land, which has not been 
properly planned at the outset. 


Experiments have been made with various systems of land colon- 
ization, including the free homestead, homestead purchase, the pro- 
vincial free land grants, provincial sales, C.P.R. and Hudson’s Bay 
Co. systems. The time has come to make careful investigation of 
the results of these systems and, in view of their variety in different 
provinces, this investigation should be made by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Australian and other overseas systems require to be 
studied, especially with regard to conditional purchase schemes, 
granting of leases, classification of land and administrative machinery. 
While there are objections to the leasehold system, it possesses the 
great advantage of restraining injurious speculation and of leaving 
the farmer’s capital free for farming operations. The latter is no 
small advantage, especially in view of the fact that one of the reasons 
for failure in farming is due to lack of sufficient capital. If land were 
planned and more improvements were made than at present, before 
settlement, it would be easy to get settlers to take up leaseholds. 


Plate XVIII 


PRAIRIE GARDENS, INDIAN HEAD, SASK. 


By the provision of trees and shrubs and the encouragement of improved environment round the farms the 
Federal and Provincial Governments have done much to make farm life more attractive in recent years, 
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NEED OF CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY IN REGARD TO SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 
AND RESEARCH AND INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 


An enlightened policy of investigation is now being pursued by 
the Federal Government in regard to scientific training and research, 
but the benefit to be derived from this work will depend on the extent 
to which actual steps are taken to apply any measures that may be 
recommended. So far the important proposals of the Royal Com- 
mission on Technical Education have not led to the formulation of 
any constructive policy to promote improvement in conditions, not- 
withstanding the vital need of improvement. In this connection, 
as well as in connection with the importance of conserving and develop- 
ing human skill, and of providing healthy living conditions for indus- 
trial workers, a forceful and significant address was delivered by 
Col. Carnegie before the Ottawa Branch of the Canadian Society of 
Civil Engineers, of which an extract is printed as Appendix C. 

Some of the worst and most insanitary housing conditions in 
Canada have recéntly occurred in semi-rural districts, where the manu- 
facture of munitions and other materials of warfare have caused con- 
centration of population. This is a national problem, because the 
Imperial and Federal Governments are responsible for the growth of 
the industries in certain districts and because efficiency in production 
cannot be maintained unless the shelter provided for the workers in 
these industries is adequate and healthy. New arsenals are erected 
and new works established without proper provision being made to 
provide suitable dwellings for the workers. In Germany it has long 
been an established policy to organize the development of healthy 
and attractive village communities for munition workers, as at Essen, 
because of the fact that the chief raw material of a skilled industry 
is the skilled worker, and in proportion as his health suffers from un- 
healthy environment he is less efficient as a producer. Since the 
Ministry of Munitions was established in England great care and 
vigilance has been exercised in securing that the physical capacity of 
those employed in munition factories would not suffer from bad 
environment and lack of provision to protect public health. Experts 
are engaged in building houses and developing garden villages in 
neighbourhoods where industries are extended or are newly estab- 
lished. (Figures 37 and 38.) Nothing has been attempted in this coun- 
try to deal with this problem, and the warning of Col. Carnegie 
on this point is one which should be taken to heart at once and not 
one tc consider at the termination of the war. The skill and precision 
which is being developed in those workers who are empioyed in making 
munitions will be one of the most powerful factors in building up 
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Canadian prosperity, if we do not permit physical deterioration of 
that valuable asset to take place. In so far as careless and disorderly 
land and building development may cause that deterioration govern- 
ments are not powerless to avert it. This particular question should 
not be left to local and private initiative; it is a national problem 
caused by national needs and requiring comprehensive treatment. 
The facts pointed out by Col. Carnegie as to the potentialities of the 
skilled labour to develop new classes of industry after the war will 
probably not materialize unless we prepare for the development of 
these industries now; these facts also point to the important part 
which this skilled labour may take in building up new industrial 
communities for the purpose of utilizing the unlimited natural resources 
of the Dominion. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion tt is contended that the important duty of governments 1s 
to apply sound principles to the early stages of development of land resour- 
ces, with the combined object of lessening the evils of speculation during these 
stages and giving greater scope for individual enterprise in the later stages; 
that as the Federal and Provincial governments of Canada have the respon- 
sibility of directing a vast business enterprise, in the development of the 
natural resources of the country, they should co-ordinate and improve 
that part of their administrative machinery which 1s concerned tm the 
management of these resources so as to secure a more scientific organiza- 
tion of rural life and rural industry than hitherto; that increased responst- 
bility should be placed upon permanent officials to deal with executive 
details of administration so that members of all classes of government 
may be able to devote more attention to public policies; that the proposals 
to strengthen the intelligence departments of the national government 
and to create new, or secure more co-operation between existing, Federal 
and Provincial departments is in urgent need of consideration; that 
government policies should be directed to promote improved methods of 
land settlement and the utilization of idle or partially cultivated tracts 
of land near to existing centres of population or means of communi- 
cation; that departments of municipal affairs should be set up in each 
province, with skilled advisers, to assist in securing greater efficiency and 
economy in connection with municipal administration; that more govern- 
ment stimulus should be given to rural manufacturing and mining; and 
that a constructive policy should be adopted for the purpose of promoting 
scienitfic training and improving industrial housing conditions. 


CHAPTER VIII 


os 


Returned Soldiers and Land Settlement 


Land settlement schemes for returned soldiers. Conditions necessary 
to attract men to the land. Improvement of rural housing and pro- 
vision of small holdings. Establishment of new towns for returned 
soldiers. 


LAND SETTLEMENT SCHEMES FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS 


VERY effort is likely to be made, both by the Federal and 
Provincial Governments, to make liberal provision for the 
returned soldiers who desire to settle upon the land. The 

matter has received the attention of the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments, and a more or less definite policy has been settled by some 
of the Provincial Governments. 


Probably the most advanced and most definite scheme is that 
which has been prepared by the Government of Ontario. The 
Ontario Government has established an experimental farm at Mon- 
teith, on the Timiskaming and Northern Ontario railway, for the 
purpose of training soldiers and others in agricultural work. In the 
description of the buildings and equipment of the farm it is stated that 
_ there is abundant water supply, shower baths and modern sanitary 
conveniences, and that there will be good sized living-rooms with 
fire-places, reading matter, gramophones and other amusements. 
We have thus an illustration of the growing importance which is 
attached to social conveniences and recreation as a means of attract- 
ing men to take up country life. 


According to a published description of the scheme, the inten- 
tion of the Ontario Government is to train the soldiers in groups of 
20 or 30 at a time and place them on blocks of fertile land, where they 
will be organized as a community settlement, under the direction of 
an experienced superintendent. 


The forest clearing will be gradually extended from a central 
community house. The farms will be 80 acres in extent, and each 
settler will get an 80-acre farm free with 10 clear acres. He will be 
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supplied with machinery, tools, live stock, poultry, etc., up to a maxi- 
mum value of $500, and will get reasonable assistance in the erection 
of his house and barn. Repayment of the advances will be deferred 
for three years, and then will be made by instalments payable over 
a period of twenty years. 

In the community headquarters there will be an adequate supply 
of horses and implements for common use and the Government will 
assist in marketing such products as pulpwood and in co-operation 
in purchases and sales. It is also the intention of the Government 
to provide good roads and to organize social life by means of lectures, 
moving pictures, etc. As one colony proves successful others will be 
opened. Men will also be assisted to take up land in old Ontario 
as well. 

The Toronto Daily News has expressed the belief that the pro- 
vincial treasury would make no mistake if it were to set aside $1,- 
000,000 or $2,000,000 from the proceedings of the war tax for the loca- 
tion of time-expired soldiers upon the soil under favourable conditions 
in the older and newer parts of Ontario. 

In other provinces commissions have been at work considering 
the best means of giving aid to soldiers, and legislation has been under 
consideration to afford assistance similar to that which has been given 
in Ontario. 

In British Columbia a Returned Soldiers Aid Commission was 
appointed as early as November, 1915. This commission has since 
reported,” and has recommended that the advantages of co-operative 
farm settlements should be available to all returned soldiers. They 
argue that the problem of providing for the returned soldiers is of so 
complex a nature that it should be the object of a ‘Federal enquiry. 

A recommendation of the Commission is that a board of commis- 
sioners should be appointed to select suitable lands and to direct the 
preliminary operations in connection with their development; that 
the board acquire lands to carry out a scheme of co-operative land 
settlement of at least sixty allotments within easy reach of transpor- 
tation and markets, and reserving sufficient acreage for a demonstra- 
tion farm, recreation grounds, etc. All farms are to have easy access 
to the central organization plant and good roads are to be constructed. 
Stores, public halls, schools, etc., are to be situated in a central village. 

The Commission recommended that a sum not to exceed $500 
should be spent on farm implements for each allotment, and that the 
Government lend up to $1,350 at a low rate of interest for a long term 
to enable the settler to erect farm buildings, purchase machinery, etc. 


* Report of the Returned Soldiers’ Aid Commission (British Columbia) 1916. 
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It was recommended that the men be trained in farm work, free 
of cost for all returned soldiers, and that there should be a trained 
agricultural adviser for each settlement. The Commission very pro- 
perly recognized that any scheme prepared for returned soldiers 
should, as regards its general plan, be available for other settlers. 


Legislation has been considered in British Columbia in which 
the general principles advocated by the commission have been incor- 
porated. 


In New Brunswick and other provinces committees have been 
appointed to enquire into the question of settling returned soldiers 
in farm colonies where they would have social comfort and co-operation. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company is offering to provide 
land under specially attractive conditions for returned soldiers. 
The company undertakes to provide farms of two kinds, (a) improved 
farms in distinctive colonies, and (b) assisted colonization farms. 
The first comprises farms in selected colonies, which are improved by 
the erection of house, barn and fence, the cultivation of a certain area 
of land and the providing of a water supply. The assisted coloniza- 
tion farms are first selected by the intending colonist and then im- 
proved by him with financial assistance by the company. 


A striking fact about all schemes being promoted is the implied 
acknowledgment that successful agricultural development requires 
co-operative methods and that provision for social intercourse is 
considered essential. Great progress has been made in this direction 
during the past few years, because it has come to be generally admit- 
ted that the present system of land settlement, which encourages 
isolation and makes satisfactory co-operation impossible, cannot 
be continued if we are to have satisfactory rural progress. 


CONDITIONS NECESSARY TO ATTRACT MEN TO THE LAND 


It is hard to understand why the schemes suggested for dealing 
with the problem of returned soldiers are mostly of the nature of 
land colonization schemes. It seems to be assumed that a larger 
proportion of the soldiers will go back to the land than have come 
from the land. It is doubtful, however, whether the city dwellers 
among the soldiers who will take up farming will exceed in number 
the ex-farmers who will want to follow up the excitement of war 
with the excitement of city life. 

The Parliamentary Committee on the Care of Returned Soldiers 
was told at Ottawa by Mr. J. B. Kidner, the vocational secretary 
of the Military Hospitals Commission, that only a very small per- 
centage of the twelve thousand returned men so far handled by the 
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commission was willing to go on the land. Out of 346 soldiers who 
had returned to Alberta only six had signified a willingness to take 
up farming, although a number of the returned men had been farmers 
before they enlisted. Mr. Kidner had personally questioned fifty 
returned men and only one of them wanted to farm.* 

In regard to this matter it is of little use to argue from past 
experience, for no correct analogy can be drawn between the condi- 
tions in this war and in any previous war. What is certain, however, 
is that the number of men attracted to the land will depend on the 
conditions of settlement offered to them, and that it will be folly to 
use pressure or offer financial aid to men who have no liking for 
farming. It is difficult enough for the man who has capital and ex- 
perience, and to whom farming is a congenial occupation, to make 
the business pay under present conditions; and it is not to be expected 
that the returned soldier who does not possess all these advantages 
will succeed. To force the pace of land settlement by soldiers who 
do not want to become farmers will be undesirable both for the sol- 
diers and for the country. 

To give a man some capital and training and a free farm in a 
remote rural area may be a simple way to meet the obligation of the 
country to the returned soldier. If he turns out a success he may be 
content and the country will have met its obligation without cost 
to itself, for a good permanent settler will be worth the investment 
it has made. If he turns out a failure the country will only have lost 
what.may be regarded as part of the cost of war, but the man will 
not consider that he has received his due reward. But the problems 
of the returned soldiers, like that of immigration after the war, can- 
not be solved in a satisfactory manner unless we first apply more 
science and intelligence to the problem of land settlement. It is 
futile to go on with the schemes for placing men on the land without 
regard to the social and industrial organization which is needed to 
make land settlement a success. The settlement of land should, 
however, be dealt with as a distinct and separate problem from any 
other, and the problem of the returned soldier should not be confused 
with the question of getting people on the land. 

Whatever obligation the country may have to the returned 
soldier should be determined on principle without regard to whether 
he is going on the land or to remain in the city. Having determined 
that principle it may be necessary to make exceptional provisions 
for the man who wishes to take up farming, but these should merely 
be extensions of the kind of provisions available for any good settler. 


* Canadian Finance, March 7th, 1917, p. 209. 
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As a first duty to all prospective settlers, including the returned 
soldiers, the system of colonization should be revised so as to make 
farming more profitable. It is conceivable that the giving of free 
farms to soldiers will only accentuate the evils of haphazard settle- 
ment and enlarge the field of speculation, by which the real benefit 
derived from the free grants of land and money will pass to enterprising 
and undeserving second parties, and harm instead of good done to 
colonization. 


Until development schemes are made it is not likely that the 
settlement of isolated groups of returned soldiers in rural districts 
will succeed, no matter how liberal the terms may be that are offered 
‘by the Governments. The areas available for free homesteads are 
for the most part in remote regions, where success is difficult because 
of want of proper means of communication. ‘The returned soldier 
will need social intercourse and good facilities for educating his child- 
ren, and these must be provided wherever settlement is permitted; 
they cannot be provided in small artificial colonies, or without closer 
settlement over wide areas, better roads, and the expenditure of 
capital in planning and developing large areas of the land. 


As an alternative to placing ex-soldiers on isolated farms in 
territory remote from existing raiitways and centres of population, 
consideration should be given to schemes that have been suggested 
for filling up the available territory nearest to these railways and 
centres.* In any case we should plan and develop the new territory 
in such a way as to give the settlers the advantages of accessibility 
to market centres by road and rail, and the social conditions which 
they need to make them prosperous and contented. Otherwise we 
may only succeed either in deadening their initiative and enterprise 
or in creating a sickening of heart that will drive them back into the 
cities. 

The proposal to settle untrained returned soldiers on the western 
farm lands is not altogether welcomed by those who speak for the 
existing settlers. The Farmer's Advocate, referring to the matter, says 
that men should go to that position for which environment and train- 
ing fitted them. ‘‘The farmers in western Canada will meet their 
responsibility, but it is unfair to the farm and unfair to the returned 
soldier to attempt to make the farm the solution of the problem that 
will arise when our soldiers return.” 


The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, which met at Van- 
* The Returned Soldiers Employment Commission of Saskatchewan has 


resolved to ask the Dominion Government to select land for returned soldiers near 
to railways. 


17 
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couver on September 20, 1915, adopted a proposal in which it was 
stated, inter alia, that the present system of homesteading was use- 
less for a solution of unemployment difficulties, owing to the pros- 
pective settler having insufficient capital and experience. The com- 
mittee of the Congress recommended that the Government should 
select land for the proper carrying out of a scheme and be requested 
“to offer, as an option, to discharge from the army, further enlistment 
for a period of five years of such men as would be willing to undertake 
agricultural work under the direction of qualified experts from experi- 
mental farms and agricultural colleges; that such men received the 
regular army pay and allowances with rations on the same basis, 
suitable accommodation to be provided with quarters for married 
men and families. After such period of enlistment has expired the 
men who have thus served should have the option of settlement 
upon suitable sized allotments of the land so improved, the same to 
be held on leasehold terms from the Dominion Government.” 

The Ontario Commission on Unemployment states, in its re- 
port, that there was a concensus of opinion among the witnesses who 
discussed the subject of returned soldiers in favour of action along the 
above lines. 

Mr. Lionel Curtis refers to the importance of the Imperial, Do- 
minion and Provincial Governments co-operating in connection with 
any scheme of settlement for returned men, and advocates the desira- 
bility of securing improved medical service in rural districts, espe- 
cially in the direction of an equipment of nurses. 

Although not so attractive, employment on the land at good 
wages and with a good dwelling in a well populated area would be a 
much better means of getting returned soldiers back to the land, 
unless where they have ample capital, experience and a willingness 
to undertake pioneer work. But, to accomplish the former, it is first 
necessary to provide attractive housing conditions in rural districts. 

An informal committee, representing the leading agricultural 
and housing associations in England, has been considering this prob- 
lem and, while recognizing the advantage of peasant proprietorship 
and farm tenancies, recorded its conviction that the greater majority 
of ex-service men desiring a life in the country could only be provided 
for by employment at wages, and, in order that they could be attracted 
to the land, wages should be better and houses should be improved. 
A government policy and legislation to effect these improvements 
was urged. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF RURAL HOUSING AND PROVISION OF SMALL 
HOLDINGS 


No serious attempt has been made in Canada to secure an in- 
creased supply of labour on improved farms in old settled territory 
by means of providing attractive homes where a man and his family 
could live comfortably and enjoy good wages. There is an urgent 
need for more labour on good farms near to the markets; a good income 
can be earned on these farms, and the man with small capital and 
limited experience would find it more profitable to himself to take up 
employment of this kind than to take up a free homestead in an iso- 
lated locality. Although many men prefer to take the risk attached 
to taking up a farm of their own they should not be encouraged to 
do so with small capital and without sufficient experience. More en- 
couragement should be given to such men to go on the farms as 
labourers, and as a first step it is essential that the housing facilities 
should be improved on existing farms near to the towns. A suf- 
ficient area of land should be attached to these houses to enable the 
farm labourer to be a small farmer on his own account and to be 
partially independent. The man who can obtain a good house and 
small holding at a low rent in a good agricultural district, where 
there is a ready market for his produce, and who can use his spare 
time in working for the large farmer or in some industrial occupation, 
can be much better off than in trying to farm 160 acres with inade- 
quate capital. 


Arrangements should be made to help farmers to provide houses 
and small holdings at low rents as a means of attracting more labourers 
to the improved districts, and also to develop small holdings in im- 
mediate proximity to cities and towns. Cities, like Port Arthur, 
Ontario, which own large sections of suitable land, or which have 
opportunities to acquire land for the purpose, should prepare coloniza- 
tion schemes for men who would prefer to rent a small improved 
farm close to a city or town to acquiring a farm in a country district. 
One of the greatest needs in Canada is to increase production in 
immediate proximity to large centres of population, and to provide 
men with alternative means of employment near to such centres. 
This is one of the best means by which intensive farming and the 
linking up of manufacture and agriculture can be promoted. 


But, after all, in what respect does the problem of placing ex- 
service men on the land differ from any other problem of land settle- 
ment? The country’s obligations to the soldier must be met, apart 
from the business of colonization. In so far as it is sound to organize 
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colonies for soldiers it will be sound to organize colonies for other 
classes of settlers. In so far as forced and artificial methods of settle- 
ment are uneconomic and injurious to ordinary settlers they will 
prove injurious to returned soldiers, even if schemes are subsidized 
with government money. [In the interests of the whole country we 
have to get down to the root problem in connection with land develop- 
ment, and get rid of the idea that no matter how we may carve out 
the land and ignore its proper planning we may afterwards succeed 
by expenditure of money and time in making sound rural conditions. 


In so far as the returned soldiers question can be linked up with 
the land question it will not be entirely an agricultural problem. 
It is not so important that we should persuade soldiers to go on the 
land as it is that we should persuade them to take up the most pro- 
ductive enterprise to which their skill can be adapted. It is not so 
important that we should keep them out of the cities and towns as it 
is that we should prevent them from drifting into the ranks of unskilled 
labour in either town or country. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW TOWNS FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS 


When all the soldiers who want to go on the land and all those 
who will take up their own occupations are provided for there must 
be a great many for whom some sort of organization will be needed to 
secure that they will devote themselves to productive work. On this 
point the soldiers will probably have something to say themselves, 
and will demand that the provision that is made for them will be satis- 
factory to themselves and the country. As Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, Director of National Service of England, has said, they will 
want a greater share in the distribution of wealth, regularity of em- 
ployment and improved conditions both in the faciories and homes. 
The real problem will be to fit ex-service men into some field of labour 
where they can produce most and also where they can find congenial 
environment. 


In view of the large number of men who have a taste for indus- 
trial pursuits, who have learned discipline and precision, who have 
seen the advantages of co-operation and social intercourse, it will be 
essential for some step to be taken to organize the development of 
new towns or to assist in the extension of existing towns where such 
men can be provided for. Even those who will want to take up farm- 
ing will prefer to do so in close proximity to an existing city or town 
where intensive culture is practicable and better social facilities can 
be obtained. The success which has been achieved at Letchworth in 
England, in the building up of a city and agricultural colony combined, 
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affords us the example we require to solve a large portion of the prob- 
lem of the returned soldiers. Such a scheme involves artificial organi- 
zation to get it started, but one of the objects of that artificial organi- 
zation would be to develop a town in which there would be the fullest 
public freedom for natural growth and individual initiative. 

Sites can be obtained close to large centres of population, where 
towns could be created on land which can be acquired at a reasonable 
price. The facilities which a government has to enable it to acquire 
a large block of land at agricultural rates and convert it, by improved 
transportation, etc., into valuable building land would provide such 
a scheme with a sound economic basis. The problem of creating 
such towns is not in the difficulty of acquiring suitable sites, it is in: 
getting sufficient capital to equip the site with such improvements 
as are necessary to make it adaptable for building a city. In so far 
as the Letchworth scheme has hung fire during the past fourteen years 
it has been almost entirely due to lack of sufficient capital at the out- 
set, but in Canada there should be no difficulty in this respect. We 
are contemplating placing a large number of soldiers on the land, at 
a cost which may mean that the governments will have to provide, 
by loans and other forms of expenditure, about $2,000 per family. 
If we were to apply the same capital to develop a combined industrial 
and agricultural colony, on scientific lines, for 30,000 people, we 
would have—at $500 per head—a capital of $15,000,000 for the pur- 
pose. The Letchworth scheme was started on a capital of about 
$750,000,* or less than the cost of the bare site which had to be pur- 
chased to build the town. If there had been four or five times the 
capital available it is certain that the city would have been completely 
occupied by 30,000 people in a very few years. Owing to the want of 
capital the development has had to be slow and the city is now about 
half completed, although it is growing more rapidly than towns of a 
similar size in England. 

In a new development of this kind it is important that the first 
experiments should be carried out near to existing centres for many 
reasons, the most important of which is that it is the only way in 
which the element of risk in obtaining industries and population 
and securing rapid financial success can be reduced to the minimum. 
Land can be acquired within a comparatively few miles of the largest 
cities in Canada at from $150 to $300 per acre. By improving the 
means of transportation, providing water supply, power and other 
public services, this land could be converted into building land of a 
high value which, without any other aid, should alone provide inter- 


* The share capital at 30th September, 1904 was $503,460, and mortgages and 
loans $419,670. 
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est and sinking fund on the capital invested. Essential considera- 
tions in connection with any such scheme would be: 


(1) That a proper plan and scheme of development be 
prepared and that part of the area acquired, say two-thirds, 
be set aside permanently as an agricultural estate around the 
town. 

(2) That the land shall be acquired at a reasonable price, 
having regard to its site and character; and that the site be 
selected in such a position as to enable attractions to be offered 
to manufacturers and residents. 


(8) That the scheme should be based on a sound financial 
footing and that any special advantages offered to returned sol- 
diers should be kept distinct from the business part of the enter- 
prise. 

(4) That the dividend payable on capital provided from 
public and private sources should be restricted to 6 per cent and 
that all profits in excess of the amount required to pay such 
dividend be used for the benefit of the town and its inhabitants. 


(5) That provision be made to prevent land speculation 
without unreasonable restrictions of the power to negotiate the 
sale of land. 


CONCLUSION 


In this chapter it 1s contended that the problem of placing ex-service 
men on the land does not differ in any material sense from that of placing 
any other class of settlers on the land; that any system of land settlement 
which 1s sound for one class is, generally speaking, sound for another 
class and should first be determined because of its soundness irrespective 
of any class; that settlement should not be forced under any conditions, 
but should be permitted to proceed naturally after the right conditions of 
land development are laid down; thai the obligation of the nation to ex- 
service men should not be confused with the question of land settlement, 
but should be determined on its merits as a distinct problem; that govern- 
ment aid to returned soldiers, or others, by means of loans or education, 
will fail in its object unless there is more scientific organization and plan- 
ning of the beginnings of development; and that new towns and suburbs 
combining opportunities for agricultural and industrial employment for 
returned soldiers should be promoted by government aid in locations where 
they can be successfully established on economic lines and urthout arts 
ficial pressure. 


CHAPTER IX 


ea 


Provincial Planning and Development Legislation 


A draft Planning and Development Act. The term “town planning.” 
Planning in Britain. Planning not an end in itself. Need of 
legislation. Boundaries of development schemes. Co-operation 
between provincial governments and municipalities. Why rural 
and urban development should be dealt with in one measure. 
Details of remedies reserved for subsequent report. General objects 
of development schemes. The principal contents of development 
schemes in rural areas. Summary of leading features of planning 
and development legislation. 


A Drart PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT ACT 


ERHAPS the most important work which has been started in 
p the Dominion with regard to land development is in connection 
with the promotion of planning and development legislation 
and schemes under the somewhat misleading title of “‘town planning.” 
This matter has been the subject of close study by a branch of the 
Commission of Conservation for the past two and one-half years. Ever 
since the Commission took up the consideration of public health work 
it has consistently advocated a change in the methods of planning and 
laying out land. 


The draft Planning and Development Act, which has been pre- 
pared by the Commission, is continually being improved and widened 
in its scope to meet new conditions and to make it more workable 
and. effective in the light of experience which has been gained. Under 
the name “‘Town Planning Acts”’ there are good measures already in 
force in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and Manitoba. Some 
of these acts need revision to make them more effective, but without 
revision they could be used by the Provincial governments of the above 
provinces, acting in concert with the municipalities, to prepare both 
rural and urban development schemes. The Nova Scotia Act is the 
most advanced and complete of any statute dealing with this ques- 
tion, especially in regard to the provisions relating to rural develop- 
ment. The novelty of this kind of legislation means that it will be 
some time before it can be properly understood and that frequent 
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modifications will be necessary, as experience is gained, until a satis- 
factory measure can be evolved. 


THE TERM ‘‘ TOWN PLANNING’”’ 


The use of the term ‘‘town planning,” in connection with legis- 
lation dealing with the planning and development of rural and urban 
land, has led to confusion and misunderstanding, and it is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the suitability of a town planning Act to regulate 
both rural and urban development has not been sufficiently appre- 
ciated even in the provinces where legislation has been passed. 


What is called ‘‘town planning” is intended by statute to mean 
urban and rural planning and development. The British Act, which 
is the precedent for legislation, of this character, and some Canadian 
Acts, are in some respects more applicable to rural than to urban 
areas and,—although their general object is to secure amenity, proper 
sanitary provisions and convenience in connection with the laying 
out of Jand for building purposes,—their operation is largely restricted 
to land that has not already been built upon. Hence they chiefly 
apply to suburban, semi-rural and rural land ‘‘likely to be used for 
building purposes,’’ and not to the remodelling of portions of towns 
already built upon. 

PLANNING IN BRITAIN 


A considerable proportion of town planning schemes in England 
are being prepared by rural district councils* and most of the land, 
included in all the schemes being prepared, is rural in character. 


In the great majority of cases the English schemes are being 
prepared by municipal surveyors or engineers, and comparatively 
little expense is being incurred in connection with their preparation. 
For instance, the Ruislip-Northwood scheme deals with an area of 
over 5,900 acres, of which only 437 acres were ‘‘in course of develop- 
ment’’ in 1913. The cost of preparing a scheme of development for 
this area, in anticipation of the growth for the next 50 or 100: years, 
was only $5,000. The ultimate estimated cost of carrying out the 
scheme, namely $150,000, will be spread over the period during which 
the scheme is being carried out and as assessable value increases. 
It may reasonably be claimed that the Ruislip-Northwood council 
has, as a result of the preparation of this scheme, laid a foundation 
for future development which will insure health, convenience and 


* Out of the 123 planning schemes in progress in England, since 1909, 106, 
dealing with 157,925 acres, are being prepared by urban authorities, while 17, 
dealing with 50,230 acres, are being prepared by rural authorities. 
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RUISLIP-NORTHWOOD TOWN PLANNING SCHEME 


The area included in the scheme comprises 5,922 acres. The proportion actually built upon 
is shown in solid black and only 437 acres are in course of development. The solid lines show 
the position of the new roads proposed under the scheme and indicate that the greater part of 
the development was left to be arranged between the local authority and the owners of the 
land, subject to principles laid down in the scheme. See page 221. 
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This map, copied from the “Town Planning Review,” shows the area of Greater London, 
comprising what is known as the Metropolitan district, having an area of 693 square miles. Another 
391 square miles of territory outside the metropolitan area is included in districts which have a 
direct interest in the arterial road system of Greater London. No less than 137 local authorities 
have jurisdiction in the combined area, and all of these authorities appointed representatives to 
the Conferences on Arterial Roads in 1913. For that purpose the areas were divided into six 
sections indicated by dotted boundaries on the map. These conferences have had frequent meet- 
ings and have agreed upon plans of arterial roads for the whole area, a great part of which is en- 
tirely rural. 


The authorities, while thus combining to determine the skeleton plan of the main highway 
system, are acting separately in preparing town planning schemes for their own areas. The map 
indicates the progress made from the passing of the Act in December, 1909, to December, 1913. 
Since then several schemes have been further advanced, including that of Ruislip-Northwood 
(illustrated in figure 39), which was completed in 1914. See page 219. 
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amenity for the community which could not have been obtained by 
any other method except at prohibitive cost. (Figure 39). 

The work being done by the Conference on Arterial Roads in 
Greater London, which has been at work for the past three years, 
is an indication of the importance which is attached to the subject of 
planning and development in England. The conference comprises 
representatives of 137 local authorities. It has been holding frequent 
meetings, with a view to determining the best lines of development, 
particularly in regard to the means of communication by road, for 
an area of 1,000 square miles within and surrounding the county of 
London. (Figure 40.) The greater part of this territory is rural in 
character. Many separate municipalities are preparing schemes for 
their area, but they are combining together in conference to secure a 
general plan for their arterial system of highways. The fact that 
they have been able to join together and present united decisions to 
the president of the Local Government Board of England shows the 
value of the services of the Local Government Board in securing 
effective co-operation. If it is possible for so many authorities to 
combine surely it should be practicable for the comparatively few 
who are usually concerned in the control of suburban areas adjacent 
to large cities in Canada. 

In Britain less confusion is caused by the use of the term town 
planning, because of the broader meaning given to the word town, 
and because a greater proportion of the rural territory is urban in 
character. The need for some change in the British Town Planning 
Act, in order that it may be made more adaptable to rural areas, is, 
however, being recognized by British authorities, e.g., Mr. Henry 
Aldridge, in his book, The Case for Town Planning, argues that the 
Act of 1909 should be amended to enable rural councils to prepare a 
rural planning scheme with the minimum of work and a maximum of 
practical efficiency. The draft Planning and Development Act of the 
Commission of Conservation™ makes provision for the preparation of 
simple rural planning (development) schemes in a form which could 
be made adaptable to British conditions. 

PLANNING NOT AN END IN ITSELF 

It has to be recognized that amere plan will not do anything tocon- 
serve life or secure industrial efficiency. The plan is only the basis on 
which a scheme may be made to control development of land. <A 
plan may be prepared on paper, but no better result secured than if 
it had been omitted, because the thing that really matters is the de- 
velopment that follows. ‘‘Planning is not an end in itself, but only a 

* Draft Planning and Development Act, Revised Edstson, 1917. 
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means to an end; it is only part of an instrument to guide develop- 
ment and it is of no value unless it guides it aright.’’* 

It is important that the emphasis should be placed. on the char- 
acter of the development to be achieved under a scheme and not on 
the preparation of a plan; hence the use of the term ‘“‘planning and 
development’’ throughout this report, instead of ‘‘town planning,” 
and the reason for the choice of the title of the draft Act of the Com- 
mission of Conservation, namely ‘Planning and Development Act.” 
The .change in terminology is not, however, solely due to ambiguity 
of previous terms; it also arises from the fact that the same prin- 
ciples which are proving successful in regard to the organization of 
town life are necessary to be applied to rural life. In other words, 
the scope of planning and development cannot in practice be limited 
to urban development if it is to achieve its general object of securing 
health, efficiency, convenience and amenity. 


NEED OF LEGISLATION 


Before proper development schemes can be made it is neces- 
sary to have legislation passed in each province, firstly, for the purpose 
of enabling municipal authorities to prepare schemes for their areas 
and, secondly, for setting up the provincial machinery necessary to 
control development in unorganized territory. Such an Act has to 
make provision for securing effective co-operation between the pro- 
vince, the municipality and the owners of land, and for determining 
the procedure necessary in connection with the preparation and 
making of schemes. 

In considering any description or text of land planning legisla- 
tion it has, therefore, to be borne in mind that the measures proposed 
by the Commission of Conservation, and passed in some of the pro- 
vinces of Canada, do not give power to the Provincial governments 
to plan municipal areas, but merely determine the procedure under 
which municipalities can plan their own areas. There are one or 
two compulsory elements in the proposed legislation which are 
necessary to secure uniformity and effective execution, but they 
do not touch the power of the municipality to control its own expendi- 
ture nor to prepare a scheme in accordance with its own ideas so long 
as it adheres to certain minimum standards which it is desirable to 
fix for general application. 


Among the reasons why new legislation is necessary is the fact 
that proper development cannot be carried out without some more 
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scientific method in which provision shall be made for the exercise 
of reasonable discretion. Development schemes in their very nature 
have to deal with separate, and sometimes opposing, interests, includ- 
ing those of the general public and private owners. It is an essential 
feature of planning and development legislation that it should provide 
for effective co-operation between the public authorities and the pri- 
vate owners, and also betweén adjacent municipal authorities. It is 
therefore necessary to have a skilled department of the Provincial 
government to act as a sort of court of appeal in regard to differences 
which are bound to arise between interested parties and conflicting or 
co-operating authorities. ; 


BOUNDARIES OF DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES 


It may not be practicable in some cases to prepare development 
schemes within the arbitrary boundaries of one municipal area. For 
topographical and other reasons one local authority may desire to 
include part of an area of another local authority in its scheme. In 
England it has been recognized thaf arbitrary municipal boundaries 
must not influence the boundaries of town planning schemes. The 
city of St. John, New Brunswick, has obtained authority from the 
Legislature to prepare a scheme for an area of about 20,000 acres, of 
which about half is outside the city limits. (Figure 42.) 


No objection was raised to the inclusion of the outside territory 
in the area of the scheme by the local authorities concerned, and only 
one objection was raised by an owner. 


The Census Bureau of the United States, in its latest census, 
has shown that the arbitrary boundaries of cities were little heeded 
by the growth of population, industry or development generally. 
Because of this it is necessary that planning and development schemes 
should embrace a much larger area than is covered by the adminis- 
trative unit of the city or town, but, if the rural municipality does its 
duty and prepares schemes for the urban parts of its area, it would not 
be necessary for the city or town to encroach on the territory outside 
its boundaries. The development of the agricultural areas adjacent 
to the city should be considered in relation to the development of 
the building sub-divisions in these suburban schemes. 


The entrances and exits of a town are dependent on the plan- 
ning of the adjacent territory. If one town or district wants to alter 
the location or levels of roads or railways, the adjacent district must 
plan to conform to the alteration. Mr. George B. Ford, of New 
York, has stated that this problem has been realized in Newark, 
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N.J., after four years of endeavour to apply city planning within its 
area, and recently that city organized a conference on interurban im- 
provement for the purpose of discussing questions relating to the 
general plan of the territory comprised in some eighteen neighbouring 
municipalities. 


In New York State there has been organized a West Chester 
County Planning Commission, indicating the first effort on this con- 
tinent to organize the planning of a county area. 


As, therefore, it may be necessary for the success of a scheme 
that it include land in more than one municipal area this involves 
that there must be some higher power than either of the two authori- 
ties to determine whether or not the area of the scheme should include 
land outside the area of the council preparing the scheme and ques- 
tions arising in respect of overlapping jurisdiction. To secure effi- 
cient administration of planning and development acts a department 
of the Provincial government, with skilled advisers, should act both 
as a bureau of advice and a tribunal of appeal. The former is espec- 
ially necessary to render assistance to the small municipalities. 


There are two other important reasons why new legislation is neces- 
sary and why it is found essential in such legislation to provide for 
co-operation between the Provincial government and the munici- 
palities. In the first place a local authority must have complete 
control over any building and street development within its area 
during the period while it is preparing a scheme, and, in the second 
place, it must be made exempt from spurious claims for compensation 
which might otherwise be set up during that period. To enable it 
to have that control, and yet to prevent it from injuring legitimate 
private interests, it is essential that owners receive adequate notice 
of the intention to prepare a scheme, that they should have the power 
and opportunity to object, and that a third party, other than the local 
authority or the owners, should hear such objections in public. It is 
important that a public hearing held for such a purpose should be 
conducted by an expert connected with the Provincial department 
devoting its attention to the work of planning and development. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT AND 
MUNICIPALITIES 


The granting of any additional powers to local authorities to 
control development of land, which affects property in such a way 
that the right of eminent domain will be interfered with, in- 
volves that certain procedure has to be carried out for the protec- 
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tion of private interests. The provincial authority is the proper 
one to secure compliance with that procedure. Unless a planning 
and development act provides for these things it will be largely inef- 
fective. If, on the one hand, it does not enable the local authority 
to prevent undesirable development taking place while the scheme 
is being prepared, or if, on the other hand, the method by which 
this is accomplished unduly injures private owners, the effect of pre- 
paring a development scheme would not be likely to be beneficial. 


Wuy RuRAL AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT SHOULD BE DEALT WITH 
IN ONE MEASURE 


Prima facte it would seem as if the proper way to control rural 
and urban development would be either to have two acts—namely, 
a rural development act and an urban development act—or to have 
one act so framed as to enable urban schemes to be prepared for 
urban areas and rural schemes to be prepared for rural areas. In 
practice, however, this would not work out satisfactorily, owing to 
the absence of any clear division line between urban and rural terri- 
tory and between urban and rural conditions. Moreover, to suggest 
a division of this kind would be to emphasize a distinction between 
the two kinds of areas and their problems which does not exist, al- 
though it has erroneously been assumed to exist and has been fostered 
by many whose one-sided experience has blinded them to the inter- 
dependence of urban and rural life. Not only is there no sharp divi- 
sion line between town and country under modern conditions, and no 
certainty that what is isolated rural territory today may not become 
the site of a town tomorrow, but the arbitrary divisions between 
urban and rural municipal areas are such that the conditions and 
problems on both sides of a boundary line between such areas may 
be precisely the same. 


The only satisfactory method, even if it be somewhat defective, 
is to have an act which will regulate all new settlement and develop- 
ment in all kinds of urban and rural areas. There is, of course, a sharp 
distinction between the problems that have to be dealt with in areas 
which are fully built up with substantial and more or less permanent 
improvements, like those in the central parts of large cities, and other 
problems in suburban areas where the land is either unbuilt upon or 
is only in process of being developed. Land which is fully built upon 
and served by improved streets, which cannot be altered or replanned 
except at great cost for reconstruction, is not suitable for inclusion in 
the area of a development scheme. Even if the planning of such Iand 
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has been hopelessly bad and the streets have proved to be too narrow 
and are intersected by dangerous railway crossings, it is hardly prac- 
ticable to remodel them by a development scheme dealing with large 
areas of land. The Act and the development schemes prepared under 
it, intended to deal with both urban and rural conditions, will con- 
tain provisions which are applicable to urban and inapplicable to 
tural territory and vice versa. But there can be no objection to this 
since, if any provision is inapplicable, no person or interest can be 
injured thereby. For instance, if a scheme provided for control] of 
building lines, 7.e., the distance of set back from the highway boun- 
dary in a district where no buildings were likely to be erected, this 
would not be a burden on the farmer, since it would not force or ac- 
celerate building development but merely provide for its regulation 
if and when it took place. If no building took place the provision 
would remain inoperative. On the other hand—no person or govern- 
ment can foresee where building is going to take place, or where a 
townsite is going to be laid out. _ Restrictions, which are necessary 
to regulate development where it is occurring, may, without injury to 
anyone, be made to apply even where development is unlikely to occur. 
If such regulations are to be effective they must deal with the possi- 
bility and not with the fact. 


DETAILS OF REMEDIES RESERVED FOR SUBSEQUENT REPORT 


The detailed consideration of the measures necessary to secure 
the solution of the problems of rural development has to be reserved 
for a subsequent report because, as this report on rural conditions 
has to be followed by a report on urban conditions, and as the same 
measures are proposed in respect of both urban and rural problems, 
it is necessary to complete the study of both sets of conditions before 
setting out the details of the remedy applicable to both. This course 
will prevent a great deal of duplication. 


For the above reason only a brief description is given in this 
report of some of the essential features of planning and development 
legislation and schemes. 

The tabulated statement on the opposite page indicates the 
relative nature and importance, first, of the enabling and regulating 
Act required to be passed in each province and, second, the develop- 
ment scheme (or local Act) to be prepared by the municipality. A 
brief outline of the main features of this legislation is given below 
under three heads: 


(1) The general objects of development schemes. 
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(2) The principal contents of development schemes inrural areas. 


(3) Summary or leading features of planning and development 
legislation. 


GENERAL OBJECTS OF DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES 


The main objects desired to be secured in planning land have 
already been described as:— 


(a) Efficiency and convenience 
(6) Proper sanitary and hygienic conditions 
(c) Amenity or agreeableness 


All these relate, first, to the town, village or rural municipality 
as organized communities; second, to the industry or industries, 
which are the raison d’étre of each community, and, third, to family, 
which is the unit of the social life of the community. 


(a) EFFICIENCY AND CONVENIENCE.—To plan for efficiency and 
convenience in rural land development schemes we have chiefly to 
consider the questions of transportation and distribution and the loca- 
tion and grouping of farms, residences and factories. It has already 
been pointed out how many things in connection with the agricultural 
settlement are dependent for success on proper means of communica- 
tion and on the planning of the location and grouping of homesteads. 


The development scheme will make no direct provision for agri- 
cultural co-operation and education, but it will provide facilities for 
these things in the way it arranges the settlement of land and the 
means of communication; it will not include any provision for organiz- 
ing rural credit banks but, having facilitated co-operation, and made 
the educational and social centre more convenient to the farmer, 
it will have provided the basis necessary for such banks to be suc- 
cessfully established. It may not include provisions for establish- 
ing an industrial village, but it may include a plan for the proper 
location of such a village and have regard to the conditions—such as 
the presence of water-power — which are required to establish a 
healthy village. The development scheme provides the necessary 
foundation for all these things. It has to consider the waterway, the 
railway and the highway and how the efficient and convenient means 
of communication can be secured for the farmer and the manufac- 
turer. Under the present system of planning land no regard is paid 
to these important problems—the requirements of traffic have to 
adapt themselves to suit the survey plan of streets instead of the plan 
being adapted to suit the requirements of traffic. 


Plate XIX 
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SQUARE OCCUPIED BY PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND SURROUNDED BY STORES, 
CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.|I. 


Under proper development schemes it is practicable to get structural and natural beauty even in the busi- 
ness centres of towns without sacrifice of efficiency or increase of cost over what is 
necessary to be spent in development in any Case. 


RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT AT CAULFIELD, B.C. 


In rural and suburban development greater cost need not be incurred than at present to secure pleasant en- 
vironment to dwellings. The conservation of existing natural features and the employment 
of simple forms of architecture produce the most beautiful results. 
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In regard to harbours and railways, it is unlikely that a develop- 
ment scheme will deal with more than the approaches and with the 
linking up of these approaches with the industrial or residential areas. 
A scheme should not be permitted to interfere with the line of railway 
or any land or building used in connection with the railway, but it 
might impose restrictions upon the use of land owned by arailway com- 
pany and intended or likely to be used for purposes of development 
other than those which had to do with the railway. Railway com- 

anies having real estate interests and owning tracts of vacant land 
in rural or urban areas should be compelled in their own interest to 
co-operate with the local council in regard to the development of 
these tracts. 


Perhaps the most important object of convenience in a develop- 
ment scheme is in respect of highways and streets. To secure con- 
venience for traffic as well as economy and efficiency from a municipal 
standpoint it would be essential in a scheme to permit roads to be of 
varied width. The absurdity of the present by-law standard of width 
has already been dealt with. Under a land development scheme roads 
should be planned to suit the needs of traffic and not to follow a stereo- 
typed rule that fixes a minimum standard without regard to these 
needs. The 100-foot road should be complementary to the 40-foot 
road—and even the narrow carriage drive of less than 40 feet leading 
to a few isolated residences should be permitted. (Figure 41.) 


Next to highways, and having a relation to their width, considera- 
tion has to be given to the fixing of building lines so as to secure 
that there would be ample space for future widening if such were ever 
deemed to be necessary, without having to demolish or remove the 
buildings. Buildings would thus be set back from the boundary line 
of the road without waste of land and street construction, the distance 
of the set-back being fixed according to the class and width of road. 
The density of buildings on the lot should also be regulated with due 
regard to the width of road or street, as this has an effect on the traffic 
requirements. The character of construction could, if necessary, be 
determined in a scheme and, if so, would be regulated to suit different 
classes of road. The apportionment of the cost to be incurred by 
the province, the municipality and the owner would also be proper 
matters to be dealt with in a scheme; as well as questions relating to 
stopping up unnecessary highways and diverting others which may 
be improved as regards position and alignment. These matters 
would be largely settled by co-operation between authorities and 
parties interested in the land affected by the scheme. 
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In regard to the location of farms, little, if anything, could be 
done to alter the position of farm buildings already erected in the 
territory developed for agricultural purposes, but in all undeveloped 
or unimproved territory the location and grouping of farm buildings 
so as to secure the closest settlement practicable, the provision of 
radial highways and the reduction of unnecessary length of roads 
would be important matters to consider. If it should ever become part 
of a government policy to encourage re-settlement of abandoned farms, 
or to reclaim and settle marsh areas in older territory the question of 
planning the location of new buildings would be part of a scheme. In 
all such cases regard should be paid to the questions of highway de- 
velopment, the situation of schools, co-operative and distributive 
facilities, and social centres. 


The classification of land should be another important feature 
in schemes. Before a scheme was prepared for a township, a survey 
should be made to ascertain the character of the land included, its 
suitability for different kinds of farming, or, if unsuitable for farming, 
whether it should be made a timber or other kind of reserve. The 
nature of the scheme would be greatly influenced by the facts ascer- 
tained in this survey. Areas could also be restricted for residential 
or other purposes. 


A scheme could include provisions for fixing the areas best adapted 
for the erection of factories and prevent their location in other areas 
more suitable for agriculture or residence. Incidentally this would 
have its influence on the width and form of construction of the streets 
serving such localities. In making such provisions owners of land 
would have to be consulted, but, even if they objected, they would 
have no title to claim compensation in this respect, if the Provincial 
government decided that the restriction was reasonable for the pur- 
pose of the amenity of the district. 


In many rural districts there are villages and railway depots which 
suffer from bad appreaches, or there is need for consolidation of 
schools or for provision of co-operative facilities, which are appropriate 
matters to be dealt with. 


(b) PROPER SANITARY AND HYGIENIC CONDITIONS—What is 
meant by the objects of proper sanitary and hygienic conditions 
will have been gathered from the facts given and arguments used in 
preceding chapters regarding the need for improvement of such con- 
ditions in rural areas. There are certain matters which come within 
this category which have also a relation to the object of convenience. 
For instance, when the widths of roads are fixed to suit the traffic 
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requirements some will be much wider than is demanded under exist- 
ing by-laws but others, where the traffic needs will be small, may be 
quite narrow, and, in the interests of economy, should be narrow. 
In the past such roads have been made wide for the purpose of secur- 
ing air space to the buildings erected on their frontage. This pur- 
pose, however, is much more cheaply and effectively secured by fixing 
the distances between the buildings and the amount of a lot that can 
be built upon, than by creating wide streets. It has been shown that 
the making of wide streets causes the owners of lots fronting upon 
them to crowd buildings on these lots, with the result that unhealthy 
conditions are created as a direct consequence of a law that is intended 
to prevent these conditions. Under a development scheme minti- 
mum distances are fixed between the buildings on both sides of a street 
without regard to the width of the street, so that the air space is not 
secured at the expense of a wide street. Moreover the density of build- 
ing on a lot may be prescribed, so that air space is secured at the side 
and rear of the building as well as on its frontage—a matter which is 
usually neglected. The objects of sanitation may also be ‘secured 
by preventing residences being erected on swampy areas or being 
mixed up in an indiscriminate way with factories. The standards 
prescribed for height, character, sanitary arrangements, and situation 
of buildings in a rural area would vary according to the character of 
development and would naturally differ in purely rural areas and in 
those areas being developed in sub-divisions round cities and towns. 


(c) AmENITy—Amenity means ‘the quality of being pleasant 
or agreeable’’—a quality which is of recognized value as an asset in 
maintaining prosperity in a district, although it has been, and still is, 
the subject of some scorn on the part of certain people. Whatever 
is needed to make the development of an area, or the surroundings of 
the buildings within an area, pleasant or agreeable to the inhabitants 
would appear to be the object in view under this heading. Fre- 
quently a whole district is spoiled by the disorder and unpleasantness 
introduced into it by one individual, over whose acts the rest of the 
community have no control. 


There is not the objection to the word ‘‘amenity’’ that there is 
to the word “beauty.’”’ It is more comprehensive and refers to a 
quality in buildings and their surroundings which can be easily defined. 
A home may be pleasant and agreeable to-the general public and 
to the owner and yet not “‘beautiful”’ in the eyes of the artist; but a 
scheme may provide for the preservation of a fine group of trees as 
a purpose of amenity which would secure beauty as well as amenity. 
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A local authority may consider that certain restrictions on the height 
of buildings may be necessary to secure the amenity of part of its dis- 
trict in the interests of the majority of property owners, yet the higher 
buildings might be the more beautiful. A scheme may require that 
factories shall only be erected in a certain part or zone of a district, 
because that is most pleasant and agreeable to the majority of the 
residents, yet the effect may be to destroy more natural beauty by 
this restriction than if it were not imposed. Reasonable restriction 
by a local authority on the use of property may be applied without 
being deemed to injuriously affect the property—and therefore with- 
out being a subject for a compensation claim—but if a scheme involves 
the acquisition of any property by a local authority, such as the pur- 
chase of the site of a historical landmark or an open space, the market 
price of the property would of course have to be paid. 


THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES IN 
RURAL AREAS 


Practically anything connected with the development of 
land can be included in a development scheme under a planning and 
development act. Only by this means can development be planned 
comprehensively, and its various parts be considered in relation to 
each other at the same time. Even those matters which are the sub- 
ject of general provincial statutes or by-laws should be permitted to 
be varied by the provisions of a scheme. This is an additional reason 
why the final approval of the scheme must rest with the provincial 
authority. The following outline gives an indication of some of the 
matters which may be dealt with :— 


(a) Fixing varied widths of streets and roads; altering or 
closing existing highways; determining building lines or set-backs 
of buildings according to a comprehensive scheme for a large 
area. The relationship between the street and the character 
and density of the buildings to be erected upon it should be 
taken into account. 


(6) Reserving land for new main thoroughfares. 


(c) Limiting the number of dwelling houses to be erected 
per acre and prescribing the amount of any lot which may be built 
upon in order to ensure ample light and air for all buildings and 
healthy housing conditions. 

(d) Prescribing zones in urban parts of rural areas within 
which to regulate different degrees of density and height of build- 
ings, according to local conditions. 
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(e) Classifying land for use for residential purposes, fac- 
tories, agriculture, timber reserves, etc., and adjusting the sys- 
tem of taxation and the system of planning and constructing 
local improvements to suit the kind of development permitted 
under the scheme, to encourage the economic use of the land, and 
to lessen injurious speculation. Under a scheme land could be 
permanently dedicated for agricultural purposes and assessed 
at its value for that purpose, to the advantage of the public and 
owners alike. 


Every scheme can be prepared to deal with local conditions 
on their merits under any skilled advice that may be employed with 
the advantage of any local experience. 


To be successful, planning and development schemes have to be 
flexible. One of their advantages is that it dispenses with the neces- 
sity of stereotyped by-laws. Certain general principles, such as the 
amount of space that must be reserved around buildings of different 
kinds, the width of main arterial thoroughfares, etc., have to be 
definitely settled, but matters of detail affecting individual properties 
can be made subject to variation. 

One of the purposes of such schemes should be to transfer a 
larger portion of the burden of making local improvements to the 
owners of real estate who benefit from these improvements. Among 
other matters which might be dealt with in rural land development 
schemes are :— 


Cancellation and re-planning of sub-divisions. 

Provision of private and public open spaces for recreation. 

Preservation of objects of historic interest or natural beauty. 

Planning of sewerage, drainage, and sewage disposal, light- 
ing and water supply systems in advance. 

Extension of variation of private rights-of-way and other 
easements. 

Planning of community centres and educational institutes. 

Protection of rural districts from noxious industries and ugly 
hoardings. 


It is only when these matters are dealt with in a scheme that 
effective control of land development can be secured on economical 
lines. When attempts are made to get improvements carried out 
in respect of individual properties, such as the simple matters of 
fixing a building line, or diverting a road, much opposition has to 
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be faced, or compensation paid, because the owner is being asked 
to give up something to comply with a requirement which affects his 
property only. He has to get compensation not necessarily because 
he is injured but because he is asked to confer a benefit upon the com- 
munity which other owners are not asked to confer. Ina development 
scheme the requirements of local authorities are made general through- 
out its area and in practice what have appeared to be revolutionary 
proposals have met with little opposition. 


In certain schemes large areas of land have been granted free by 
owners for recreation purposes and for widening roads without cost 
to the community and without loss to the owners. The fact that the 
latter contribute by this means to a general scheme of development 
has meant in such cases that the balance of their property was increased 
in value as a result of his contribution to the scheme. 


The reader who is not familiar with the working of planning 
and development legislation will probably find many questions arise 
in his mind regarding the feasibility and benefit of the proposals 
referred to in the above outline; but experience in the working of such 
legislation leads to the conclusion that it is the only sound and effec- 
tive way to control the development of land. 


SUMMARY OF LEADING FEATURES OF PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT. 
LEGISLATION 


The following summary relates to the proposals of the Commission 
of Conservation, some of which may not be acceptable in one or other 
of the provinces. For instance, the compulsory provisions with regard 
to the appointment of a development board and the preparation of 
a partial development scheme may be objected to. While it is con- 
sidered important that these two things should be compulsory this 
is not essential to the working of the Act, although desirable in the 
interests of uniformity. 


1. ADMINISTRATION.—A new department of the province should 
be set up, or an existing department strengthened, to undertake all 
work in connection with planning and development in addition to 
other work relating to local government. A director of planning 
and development should be appointed for the province. Each local 
authority should be required to appoint a development board, or to 
constitute itself into a development board, in which capacity it would 
devote entire attention to planning for the future. 


2. NEW STREETS AND SUBDIVISIONS. — A development board 
should approve the plans and particulars of all streets and subdivisions 
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on more comprehensive lines than hitherto. In this connection 
regulations should provide for dealing with matters connected with 
the adjustment and alteration of boundaries of land and the cancel- 
lation or modifications of plans of subdivisions. Approval of plan- 
ning the development of unorganized territory should be centralized 
in, and co-ordinated by, the director of planning of the province. 


3. MAIN THOROUGHFARES.—The lines of main thoroughfares 
should be determined by the provincial government and a map pre- 
pared showing the main thoroughfares with which local planning 
schemes should be linked up and tributary means of communication 
by road arranged. 


4. CO-OPERATION.—The Act should provide for effective co-opera- 
tion between the adjacent municipalities in regard to the control of 
highways, sanitation and general planning. Provision should also be 
made for securing co-operation with owners of land at every stage. 
These should be requirements of the procedure regulations of the 
provincial government. 


5. SPECULATION ON PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS.—The Act should 
provide that when an authority desires to prepare a scheme and sends 
in its application to the government, no owner or other party can, 
after the date of application, do anything to contravene the scheme; 
and. power should be given to remove and pull down any buildings 
erected in contravention to the provisions of the scheme. 


6. COMPENSATION.—In addition to the arbitrary demands for 
compensation for injury, provision should be made that the local auth- 
ority can claim half of any increased value which is given to property 
by the making or operation of the scheme. More important still, 
it is necessary to include a provision that no claim for compensation 
can be made against a local authority on the ground that property 
has been injured as a result of reasonable restrictions applied for the 
purpose of securing healthy development. In that connection the 
following subsection is, perhaps, the most important in the Act and 
without it an Act would be of comparatively little value :— 


Prorerty shall not be deemed to be injurious!y affected 
by reason of the making of any provisions inserted in a scheme, 
which, with a view to securing the amenity of the area affected 
by the scheme, or any part thereof, or proper hygienic conditions 
in connection with the buildings to be erected thereon, prescribe 
the space about buildings, or the percentage of any lot which 
may be covered with buildings, or limit the number of buildings 
to be erected, or prescribe the height, character or use of build- 
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ings, and which the Department, having regard to the nature 

and situation of the land affected by the provisions, considers 

reasonable for the purpose of amenity and proper hygienic condi- 
tions. 

7. PREPARATION OF PARTIAL DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES.—Under 
an Act local authorities or their development boards should have the 
option of preparing complete schemes, but in order to secure some 
kind of uniformity and to prevent friction by the adjacent munici- 
palities, it is desirable that the Act should make it compulsory for 
all authorities or boards to prepare a partial development scheme.* 
This partial scheme would be simple in its provisions and not require 
the preparation of any elaborate provisions or map. Its object would 
be to generally classify the land and lay down certain principles to 
guide development. By this means a certain standard of develop- 
ment could be fixed as the minimum. The fact that this is proposed 
to be compulsory does not mean that the local authority is tied down 
with regard to the details of the scheme or is compelled to undertake 
its preparation at considerable cost. The authority would prepare its 
own scheme and limit its expenditure to the trifling cost of prepara- 
tion. The latter could be reduced to a minimum by the provincial 
department preparing a model set of provisions for a partial scheme. 

8. REVOKING OR ALTERING A SCHEME.—When a scheme is 
deliberately prepared by the local authority and has been approved 
by the provincial department it should take effect as if it were part 
of the Act and only be altered or revoked by a subsequent scheme. 
This is necessary to protect interested parties from having changes 
made without sufficient reason. 

9. AREA OF A SCHEME.—No definite area should be prescribed 
for a scheme in an Act and the local authority should be permitted to 
include land outside its own boundaries, if, after hearing objections 
from the adjoining authority, the provincial department decides to 
permit the inclusion of such land. 

10. PROVISION OF EXPENSES.—The cost of preparing a scheme 
should be limited to a certain percentage of the assessable value of the 
district. In regard to all expenditure the local authority should have the 
determining voice whether or not tt delegates its power of executing a 
scheme to a development board. 

11. PRocrEDURE REGULATIONS.—The rules of procedure sian 
be drawn up by the provincial department. 


12. EXxPROPRIATION OF LAND.—The usual powers connected 


* In the Nova Scotia Act the “partial development scheme” is designated ‘“‘a 
set ef town planning by-laws.” . 
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with the expropriation of land in the different provinces should be ex- 
tended under an Act to simplify the purchase of land especially for 
open spaces. 


13. Powers IN CASE OF DEFAULT, ETC.—The provincial de- 
partment should be the superior authority in determining any question 
which may arise between the different parties interested in giving 
effect to a scheme and any appeals or representations made under it. 


In considering the character and scope of the proposed planning 
and development legislation we have to bear in mind that it is de- 
signed to meet a complex and many-sided problem or series of prob- 
lems and a variety of contingencies in different kinds of area. Greater 
simplicity might be possible under conditions where autocratic gov- 
ernment were possible; but under our democratic conditions it is 
essential to impose restraint on bad development and to encourage 
good development by means which cannot be fairly criticized as an 
undue and improper interference with the liberty of the subjects. 
In course of time, experience may show some easier and more direct 
method of attaining the object aimed at, but until that experience 
is obtained we should err on the side of protecting such private inter- 
ests as are not proved to be in conflict with the public welfare. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion tt 1s contended that proper control of the development 
of land cannot be secured without the preparation of comprehensive 
development schemes, in which consideration will be gwen to all matters 
affecting public convenience, health and amenity; and that one of the 
most urgent matters 1n connection with the conservation and develop- 
ment of land and human resources in Canada 1s the promotion of plan- 
ning and development legislation, and its effective administration, in 
accordance with the objects and principles outlined in this chapter. 


CHAPTER X 


Se 


Outline of Proposals and General Conclusions 


Problems too complex to be solved by simple and one-sided remedies. 
Matters requiring attention. Government organization. A com- 
prehensive survey. Planning and development legislation. Agricul- 
tural and industrial settlements. The problem of the returned soldiers 
and of social readjustment after the war. Some final observations. 


PROBLEMS TOO COMPLEX TO BE SOLVED BY SIMPLE OR 
ONE-SIDED REMEDIES 


T is obvious that there can be no simple and ready solution of the 
complicated social questions dealt with in this report, and it is 
equally obvious that the adoption of the most perfect system of 

planning and developing land will not do more than provide the right 
foundation on which to build up a solution by a slow and gradual 
process. In the degree in which that foundation is well laid, the 
ultimate social structure will be the more stable, and will be the 
more capable of adjustment to suit altered conditions from time to time 
as development proceeds; while, obversely, in the degree in which 
the foundation is badly laid the structure will be proportionately 
weak, and it will become the more difficult to go back to the beginning 
and remedy fundamental defects. Success can only be attained by. 
using skill and exercising patience and vigilance in dealing with the 
problem in a scientific way. Attempts to reach a solution by short cuts 
and quick results, as in the past, can only end in failure. 


The fact that this report deals with one essential and preliminary 
aspect of the problem is not to be taken as evidence that the import- 
ance of other phases or needs is under-estimated. It is recognized 
that the solution of the rural problem is only to be found by means 
of the application of a number of remedies. To plan the land for 
purposes of its proper use and development is of primary importance, 
because without that being done, the other measures—improved 
educational methods, co-operation, rural credit, creation of rural 
industries, etc.—cannot be successfully applied; but it is not an 
alternative to these measures. 
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MATTERS REQUIRING ATTENTION 


As a means of finding and applying the needed remedies, it seems 
necessary that several lines of activity should be pursued simultane- 
ously. These include: 


(a) The improving of national, provincial and local govern- 
ment organization in connection with all matters relating to 
land development. 


(6) The making of a comprehensive investigation and sur- 
vey of present conditions and the preparing of detailed topo- 
graphical maps and reports on rural conditions. 


(c) The adopting of some system of planning all land for 
purposes of health, convenience and economic use, and the secur- 
ing of adequate planning and development legislation and its 
effective administration by the governing authorities. 


(d) The creating of agricultural and industrial settlements, 
free of artificial pressure and on sound economic lines. 


(e) The formulating of a definite policy in regard to re- 
adjustment of social and industrial conditions after the war, par- 
ticularly in relation to the problem of returned soldiers. 


General recommendations in regard to each of these matters are 
set out below. 


GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 


The Federal and Provincial Government legislation and machinery 
for dealing with the control of the planning, settlement and development 
of land, should be extended and improved. 

There should be closer co-operation than hitherto between Federal, 
Provincial and Municipal governments, and between different branches 
of the public service, in regard to all matiers dealing with land. 


The surveying branches of the governments should be strengthened 
and more comprehensive surveying work assigned to them. 

A complete and co-ordinated system of federal, provincial and 
municipal administration of land resources should be devised, with the 
whole organization centralized in a depariment or permanent commission 
of the Federal Government. 

Definite steps should be taken by joini government action to prevent 
the holding of agricultural land by absentee landlords for purely speculative 
purposes. 

The operations of vendors of real estate should be regulated, so as to 
prevent misrepresentation and other 1mmoral practices in connection with 
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the sale of land, and all real estate operators should be licensed by govern- 
ments under safeguards designed to prevent improper dealing in land. 


Provincial governments should reconsider their systems of administer- 
ing colonization, highways, municipal affairs and public health, with 
special regard to the need of securing more co-operation and efficiency in 
connection with land and municipal development than 1s possible under 
present conditions and for increasing the responsibilities and powers 
of municipal authorities, under the advice of a skilled department of 
local government in each province. 


To meet a temporary need, the Federal Government should take an 
active interest 1n the housing of workers engaged in munition plants, 
particularly in government arsenals and 1n small towns and rural districts 
where there 1s lack of strong local government. The Federal Government 
should either require adequate accommodation and proper sanitary con- 
ditions to be provided at a reasonable cost for those who are engaged in 
the service of the country, or ttself assist in making that provision, as 1s 
being done 1n Great Britain and allied countries. 


In respect of the last of these matters some reference has already 
been made to what is being done in Britain. The United States has 
only recently entered the war; but action is already being taken to 
deal with the situation created by the establishment of new industrial 
plants for war purposes. The National Conference on City Planning, 
which met at [Kansas City in May last, passed two resolutions on this 
subject. One referred to the creation of soldiers’ camps, and offered 
the professional services of its members to advise ‘‘as to the various 
and intricate problems which will arise in connection with the provision. 
‘of wholesome and sanitary accommodations for the great numbers of 
men who will be called to the service of the country.” 


The second resolution passed was as follows :— 


‘Whereas, the United States Government proposes to establish 
certain plants for the manufacture of armour plate and of other mater- 
ials which may be required for the effective prosecution of the war, 
which plants will require the services of a large number of workeis; 


“Resolved, that the National Conference on City Planning 
strongly urges the President, the Secretary of War, and any other 
officers of the Government who may be charged with the location, 
planning and construction of such plants, to profit by the example 
of our Allies in providing for the proper housing of the workers in 
such plants, to the end that their efficiency may be increased to the 
highest possible degree and that the servants of the country may not 
be exploited by land speculators and builders, but that decent and 
sanitary homes may be provided for them at reasonable cost.” 
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This resolution was passed on May 9. Three days later the secre- 
tary of the conference reported that the Government had already 
accepted the services offered, and that twenty members of the con- 
ference were then met in Washington, 


In regard to land development and public health, we have had 
a regrettable tendency in Canada to emulate the United States in 
many respects that have proved to be unsound, but appear to have been 
slow in deriving profit from her example when it has been good. 
The importance of civil organization and conservation of economic 
and human resources for purposes of the war, and as a means of 
averting bad times after the war, require to be more strongly realized 
in Canada. 

Of all countries engaged in the war Canada has probably most to 
gain from an active and comprehensive conservation policy, since her 
vast natural resources are so much out of proportion to the capital 
and human energy she has available to convert these resources into 
exchangeable wealth. 


Whether in regard to peace or war conditions, the main objects 
of any improvement in government organization, of rural and of 
urban conditions, must be to conserve life and to stimulate pro- 
duction. To achieve these objects it is essential, above all other 
things, that greater activity be shown by governments in protecting 
public health, in promoting sound systems of education and in con- 
trolling land speculation. 


The economic loss, due to preventable death and disease in Can- 
ada, is briefly alluded to in Chapter VI. An extract from an article 
by Dr. Chas. J. Hastings, Medical Officer of Health, of Toronto, is 
given in Appendix D, as a further illustration of the extent of this loss 
on the continent of America. In Addition to the figures quoted by 
Dr. Hastings we have the further estimate from United States sources 
that feeble-minded children cost the United States Government 
$90,000,000 and that crime costs $600,000,000 a year; on this basis the 
Canadian ratio would be $7,000,000 and $46,000,000, respectively. 
The feeble-minded child produces the strongest link that connects 
neglect of social and health conditions with crime. 


While these figures are of value in conveying some impression 
of the importance of the problem of public health, they are, of course, 
of no value as an indication of the extent of the government responsibil- 
ity, since the factors necessary to show the proportion of the loss due 
to individual neglect and the proportion to maladministration must 
continue to be unknown. Nor are they any guide as to the respective 
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losses caused by overcrowding in cities on the one hand and by isola- 
tion and poverty in rural districts on the other hand. But enough is 
known to make it clear to every student of social conditions that a large 
share of the responsibility for the deplorable and unnecessary loss of 
life and physical deterioration on this continent rests with the various 
governing authorities, who have the powers to regulate land devel- 
opment, and that there are conditions in the rural districts as injurious 
to health and morals as in the crowded city slums. 


At present there is a ‘confusion of tongues’ as to the desirability, 
or otherwise, of money and human energy being spent on works that 
are not absolutely essential to the prosecution of the war. The weight 
of evidence seems to be in favour of everything being suspended 
which can be put off without injury to our social and economic life. 
As conservation of health lies at the root of our social life, and as it is 
one of the most essential needs as a means of prosecuting the war 
itself, as well as to make up for the wastage of war and to utilize our 
natural resources, public health expenditures should be the last to be 
curtailed. Moreover, whatever public works may be delayed, there 
should be no delay in thinking out and formulating a policy for future 
action, having regard to past failures and to the lessons taught by the 
war. 


The importance of carrying out a more aggressive and scientific 
educational policy in Canada is generally recognized. All that need 
be repeated here, by way of emphasis to what has already been said 
on the subject, is that the soundest of policies in regard to education 
will fail in attaining satisfactory results unless it is pursued simultan- 
eously with improved government organization of land development. 


Apart from the question of general education there is need for 
improvement in the training of those engaged in municipal and sanitary 
engineering, land surveying, and assessment valuation, in order to 
qualify a larger body of professional men to specialize in the work of 
planning and developing land, controlling public health and assessing 
property values. The organization of municipal and sanitary engin- 
eers for purposes of specialized professional training and for the ad- 
vancement of their particular branch of engineering is needed. In 
regard to surveyors, few bodies are more highly educated in the 
practical work of their profession than the land surveyors of Canada; 
but their course of education should be widened in scope and in- 
clude principles of valuation and planning of land. Government pro- 
tection has helped to narrow the scope of the profession, but could 
equally be used to widen its sphere of usefulness. 
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Much of the work now being performed by the medical officer 
of health should be undertaken by the sanitary engineer. The 
medical officer has full scope for his skill and energy in fields 
which are essentially his own, and much of the municipal and sanitary 
engineering work he is doing is a burden of which he would rather 
be relieved, and which would be more efficiently performed by proper- 
ly qualified engineering officers giving whole time service. 


But until there is a skilled municipal department in each province 
to advise and help local authorities with engineering advice we cannot 
expect satisfactory improvement in the status of the municipal 
and sanitary engineer nor effective local administration of public works 
and sanitation. 


In our Universities, too, we want to see an awakening to a more 
vital interest in civic problems and in the science of land development 
and industrial organization. Professor Geddes claims that the Univer- 
sities in all countries in the passing generation have been strongholds 
of Germanic thought, with its mechanical and venal philosophy. 
‘The re-awakening movement of the Universities has been slow, timid, 
blindfold because lacking in civic vision.’’* 


Enough, but not too much, has been said in the preceding pages 
on the subject of land speculation. It may be added, however, in sup- 
port of the above recommendations, that this speculation has not only 
been injurious in its legitimate forms but that it has been accompanied 
by much dishonest dealing which has caused hardships to numerous 
purchasers and destroyed a great deal of confidence in real estate in- 
vestment in Canada. The governments have a special obligation, as 
the original vendors of the land, and in view of the far-reaching 
effects of immoral practices in connection with its sale, to employ 
special means to protect purchasers from such practices. There 
are numerous obvious steps which should be taken in this respect, 
including the registration of those engaged in real estate operations 
and the application of adequate safeguards to protect purchasers. 


Government control of land development and the system of 
assessing and taxing of land should have regard to its use, its non-use, 
and its abuse as an instrument of production. The economic use of 
land must be encouraged, the non-use of land hindered, and the abuse 
of land prevented, by government policies; unless we intend to con- 
tinue to sacrifice the surplus fruits of production—the only source 
from which increase of real wealth is derived—for the plaything of 
speculation. 


*The Sociological Review, May, 1917. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY 


A comprehensive survey of the social, physical and industrial con- 
ditions of all rural territory should be made, with the object of ascertain- 
ing, first; the main facts regarding the problems of rural life and rural 
development in territory already settled and organized; and, second, more 
precise information than 1s now available regarding natural resources 
in unorganized territory. 


The survey should be so-prepared as to enable constructive proposals 
to be formulated regarding the economic development of the natural and 
industrial resources of the country, and regarding the location of new 
towns, railways and highways. 


It should include a complete inventory and an additional survey of 
all lands which have been already surveyed and homesteaded with a view 
to securing their settlement under proper conditions and to devising 
means to lessen injurious speculation. 


It should deal with questions of taxation and assessment of land and 
buildings for provincial and local purposes. 


Settlement of remote areas should be suspended while the survey 1s 
being made; and further Crown lands should not be alienated until after 
proper plans of development have been prepared and certain preliminary 
amprovements carried out, and only then when it is definitely ascertained 
that the land can be put to economic use. 


Detatled topographical maps showing all existing physical conditions 
Should be prepared for the most valuable and thickly populated parts 
of the Dominion and the cost distributed over all branches of government. 


With regard to the need of an extended topographical survey, this 
seems to be a matter on which there is only one opinion among leading 
surveyors.* It is not suggested that the present methods of surveying, 
indexing and describing the land should be superseded, but that they 
should be extended so as to utilize topographical information that is 
contained in the field notes of surveyors. This information could be 
usefully shown on the maps and used as the basis for proper plans 
of development. In the different branches of the Department of the 
Interior consideration is being given to the sub-division of land from 
other points of view than that of simply obtaining the most accurate 

*“T quite agree that our survey is incomplete.’-—Dr. Deville, Surveyor-General 
of Canada. 

“It is time to improve the methods and further survey the land that was sur- 
veyed in the old days..... Our Homestead Act is entirely out of date. It did good 
work in the start but it has outgrown its past..... In laying out towns the work 
should be given to expert town planners.—J. S. Dennis, Assistant to the President 


C.P.R.; President Can. Soc. of C.E., D.T.S. From addresses at the tenth annual 
meeting of Association of Dominion Land Surveyors. 
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system.of measurement. For instance, Map No. 2 isa map of the Dom- 
inion, showing the principai drainage areas, practically in accordance 
with the divisions adopted by the Commission of Conservation in the 
report on Water-Powers of Canada, published in 1911. It will be of 
great value in connection with the planning of rural territory for pur- 
poses both of land settlement and of location of new towns. It shows 
how greatly the main drainage areas vary from the meridian lines 
which form the basis of rectangular surveys which are used for pur- 
poses of land settlement. It is not advocated that these and other 
physical conditions should determine the system of planning the land, 
but it is suggested that they should not be entirely ignored. We are 
indebted to the Water Power Branch of the Department of the Interior 
for the use of the plate of Map No. 3. 

Comprehensive surveys are being made of the natural and indus- 
trial resources in some of the provinces, including Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, but, in the absence of a much more elaborate and skilled 
organization than is available for the purpose, at present, such a sur- 
vey cannot be made in as complete a form as is necessary. 


PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION 


Comprehensive Planning and Development Acts, corresponding to 
the draft act of the Commission of Conservation, as briefly described 
in this report, should be passed in Ontario, Quebec, Saskatchewan, British 
Columbia and Prince Edward Island, and the Town Planning Acts 
an the other provinces should be changed in name and widened in scope, 
so far as may be necessary, to make them applicable to deal adequately 
with both rural and urban development. | 


All rural and urban land should be planned and regulated by proper 
‘development schemes,’ prepared under Planning and Development Acts, 
with a view to securing health, convenience, efficiency and amenity in 
connection with its use for all purposes.’ 


Provincial regulations, setting a minimum standard of sanitation 
and housing, building construction and general development, should 
be agreed to by provincial governments and municipalities in joint 
conference and under expert advice; and the adoption of such minimum 
standards by local authorities should be made compulsory. 


Development schemes and building regulations should have as one 
of their objects the prevention of injurious land speculation, in connection 
with the sub-division and development of land for building purposes; they 
should define the principles on which future contributions of public money 
shall be given for constructing local tmprovements and should aim at 
limiting these contributions to such improvements as are for the benefit 
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of the inhabitants at large, and at requiring sub-dividers to meet the cost 
of a considerable proportion of the local improvements on their own land 
before it is sold for building purposes. 


The character and scope of the legislation proposed is indicated 
in Chapter IX of this report, and further consideration in detail is 
reserved for a subsequent report. 


Legislation of this kind is constructive and requires qualities of 
initiative and imagination to be exercised by those who seek to carry 
it into effect; it is, therefore, in a special degree, true of this class of 
measure that the mere passing of an Act is of little value unless it is 
followed by aggressive and skillful administration. 


The setting of compulsory minimum standards of sanitation, 
as above recommended, should not be a local but a provincial require- 
ment. There are degrees of bad sanitation permitted by local author- 
ities which are nothing less than criminal. In order, however, that any 
proposed minimum standards for general application in each province, 
shall bereasonable, and shall not be forced on municipalities against the 
will of the majority, they should be determined in joint conference 
between the provincial and municipal governments. 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL SETTLEMENTS 


Agricultural and industrial settlements should be organized on care- 
fully selected sites, suitable for development on sound economic lines. 


Purely agricultural setilements should only be developed on feritle 
and wmproved land, having good transportation facilities and accessibility 
to markets. 

New town settlements (garden cities) should be established where 
there are good factlities for profitable production and distribution, where 
manufacturing and intensive farming can be successfully carried on, and 
where advantage can be taken of the tendency to remove industries from 
crowded centres to rural districts or to establish new industries near water- 
powers and raw materials. 

Government capital, or the guarantee of bonds, should be made avail- 
able for these settlements and should be made re-payable at a fixed 
annual rate to cover principal and interest ; the benefit of all profits 
derived in excess of that rate should be spent on tmproving the settlements. 

The increment of land values created by the conversion of cheap 
agricultural land into a valuable townsite gives to the garden city 
class of development a special financial stability, which is not possessed 
by the agricultural settlement. 
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Although the increase of agricultural production in Canada is 
essential at the present time yet, in order that over-production in the 
future may be avoided, it is equally essential to promote the estab- 
lishment and extension of other forms of industry; so long as the 
policy pursued has regard to sound economic principles and healthy 
industrial conditions. If there should be a period of depression after 
the war it will be less injurious to Canada in proportion as we are 
able to create a satisfactory equilibrium between agricultural and manu- 
facturing industries. 


At the close of the war it seems inevitable that countries like 
Great Britain which have depended in the past on large imports 
of foreign produce will, as a result cf improved organization and the 
giving of greater stimulus to agricultural production, greatly lessen 
their dependence on outside supplies. Legislation has already been 
passed in Britain to artificially maintain the price of home grown 
wheat at a level which will enable the British farmer to grow it at a 
profit for some years after the war. This is certain to reduce the demand 
for Canadian wheat, for a time at least, and provides a reason why 
any effort to increase agricultural production should be accompanied 
by efforts to promote rural manufacturing and thereby to increase 
the home market for raw materials and food. One of the best means of 
achieving this object is to create new industrial settlements. 


The failures of co-operative forms of agricultural or industrial 
settlement which have been noted in this report merely suggest 
what should be avoided in applying co-operative methods, and do not 
suggest that co-operative enterprise cannot be made successful if 
rightly applied. 

To make co-operative settlements permanently: successful care 
has to be taken to keep them free, on the one hand, from coercive 
or paternalistic control and, on the other hand, from unbridled specula- 
tion. Past failures have not been due to any inherent weakness in 
co-operative organization but rather to attempt to substitute socialis- 
tic for individualistic forms of co-operative enterprise. Co-operation 
should be stimulated and encouraged by government action, and the 
facilities for co-operation should be provided by skilled planning—but 
this should be done without imposing undue restraint on personal 
initiative or freedom. Co-operative effort should be organized indivi- 
dual effort. In a co-operative scheme artificial control should be limited 
to the prevention of wrong-doing, including the prevention of such 
forms of land development as are economically unsound and socially 
injurious. 
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For the purposes of agricultural settlements, a county, or counties, 
in old territory and a few townships in new territory should be taken 
and an attempt made to apply the best kind of organization and scheme 
of development that can be devised for each. The capital provided 
for such schemes should be ample in amount, but as little as possible 
of it should be given in the nature of a subsidy. A properly conceived 
scheme should pay its way. 


The Commission of Conservation has been engaged for the past 
two years in making a survey and in preparing a skeleton plan of 
development for the county of Dundas. The beginnings which have 
been made with this investigation, and the experience gained in con- 
nection with it, should be valuable as a means of indicating what fur- 
ther steps are necessary to replan and improve one of the older coun- 
ties, which would necessarily be a more difficult operation than that 
of planning and improving new areas. 


The recommendation that industrial, or partly industrial and 
partly agricultural, town settlements be established is apt to be re- 
garded with suspicion by practical men because of its novelty. That 
novelty has now worn off in England and garden cities and suburbs 
are no longer looked upon as visionary schemes. 


The movement in England has attracted widespread attention 
in all European countries and in the United States and has caused 
influential bodies to advocate the establishment of similar communities 
in these countries. 


The following resolution* was passed by the United States Senate 
in the early part of this year, and the inquiry instituted as a result is 
still proceeding -— 


“Whereas, the garden city and garden suburb movement in 
Europe has made wonderful progress during the first eight years of 
its existence; and 


‘Whereas, the object of this movement is to secure permanent 
and comfortable homes for the people on terms within the reach of 
the average income, and to combine the advantages of town and 
country in the same community; and 

‘Whereas, this movement is contributing materially to the health, 
comfort, and prosperity of the people who have experienced its bene- 
fits, and 

‘‘Whereas, the movement, in the estimation of many, points the 
way to the long-sought goal of a contented, home-owning population; 
and 

“Whereas, a beginning along. this line is claimed to have been 
made in the United States, and 


* Senate Resolution 305. 
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‘Whereas, thousands of American citizens have petitioned mem- 
bers of Congress for an investigation of the movement both in Europe 
and the United States; Therefore be it 


“Resolved, that the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Fores- 
try be authorized and requested to hear and consider such testimony 
as may be produced before said committee in Washington regarding 
this movement both in Europe, in the United States, and elsewhere, 
and to report its findings to the Senate.” 


It is significant that this resolution was referred for considera- 
tion to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, indicating that 
it is the rural rather than the urban aspect of the movement which is 
being first investigated. 


One of the main objects in carrying out the suggestion to create 
combined agricultural and industrial settlements would be to provide 
‘opportunities for the employment of returned soldiers in varied kinds 
of productive enterprises in both rural and urban areas. 


These settlements would also be invaluable as a practical demon- 
stration of town building and land development. Social progress in 
England during the last fifteen years has been greatly influenced 
as a result of the one experiment in industrial development and housing 
which has been carried out at Letchworth. 


Before initiating any comprehensive policy to establish newcentres 
of population it might, however, be more prudent to begin by devel- 
oping one new manufacturing and agricultural town, where systems 
of rural and urban land development could be tried out, where oppor- 
tunities for varied kinds of employment could be provided, where 
the strength and weakness of different methods could be tested, and 
where there could be evolved, by a process of practical experience, 
the soundest economic principles on which development should be 
guided in the future. 


_ THE PROBLEM OF THE RETURNED SOLDIERS AND SOCIAL 
RE-ADJUSTMENT AFTER THE WAR 


The reinstating of ex-service men into industrial and social life 
and otherwise dealing with problems of re-adjustment of employment 
after the war, should be dealt with by municipalities under the guidance 
of provincial departments of local government. 


Provision should be made for placing ex-service men in suitable and 
congental vocations either in rural or in urban localities, wherever their 
abilities can be put to the best use, where it 1s reasonably certain that ade- 
quate reward can be obtained for their labour, and where facilities for 
social intercourse and education are available. 
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The forcing of land settlement should be avoided, particularly for 
returned soldiers, and proper land development schemes should be pre- 
pared 1n advance of any land settlement. 


Any financial aid that may be given as a reward for military service 
should be determined apart from any other question, and should not be 
confused with land settlement schemes. 


For ex-service men, and others, desirous of taking up intensive farm- 
ing near to urban centres, where they can have alternative means of 
employment and congental social conditions, areas of suitable land should 
be selected and definitely set apart for small agricultural holdings near 
these centres. Such areas should either be purchased or, if privately 
owned, should be delimited under development schemes for agricultural 
purposes and assessed on an agricultural basis,—subject to the payment 
of an increment tax, 1f, and when, the land is converted into building land. 


In the event of any scheme or schemes being promoted to form town 
seltlements or garden cities, as advocated in this report, opportunities 
should be provided in these settlements for employment of returned soldiers, 
including partially disabled men, in factories or on farms, or in industries 
of a domestic or semt-agricultural character; adequate provision being 
made for the housing of such men and their families 1n sanitary and agree- 
able homes. 


Ex-farmers living in cities, who desire to go on the land, but are 
prevented from doing so owing to their having purchased building lots 
which cannot be sold at present in the open market, should be assisted 
in obtaining release of their capital, in order to become producers and to 
lessen the prospects of unemployment for those returned soldiers who will 
want to work tn the cities. 


The scope and variety of opportunity for both ex-soldiers and new 
immigrants should be widened so as to embrace all classes of rural indus- 
try that can be successfully promoted and not agriculture alone; and the 
combination of free homesteading or artificial pressure with haphazard 
methods of setilement should be abandoned. 


With regard to the recommendation relating to ex-farmers, interest- 
ing and important evidence is given by Mr. J. H. T. Falk, in the article 
which forms Appendix E, showing that there is a considerable num- 
ber of Slavs in Winnipeg who have capital and experience of farm- 
ing. The only difficulty is: These people have been speculating — 
in building lots, and, because they still hold these lots, have, there- 
fore, no available funds to enable them to acquire farming land 
where they can put it to profitable use. A large proportion of the 
men who came to Canada to farm during the boom in city lands were 
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‘side-tracked’ into real estate speculation and became parasites on 
the community instead of producers. Some plan should be devised 
to relieve them of their present obligations and to assist them in be- 
coming permanent land settlers. 


The fact that we are likely to be faced with a returned soldiers’ 
problem, that the conditions of unemployment which preceded the 
war may be followed by similar conditions after the war, is, itself, proof 
of the unsoundness of our system of land development and industrial 
organization. Properly organized, there should be no limit, within 
any reasonable estimate of what is probable in the way of increase 
of population, to the output of human energy that can be employed 
to develop the vast natural resources of this country. We should, 
therefore, have no returned soldiers’ problem in Canada, apart from 
dealing with disabied men. Indeed, we should be ready to absorb 
the ex-service men of other countries with advantage to ourselves and 
without fear otf an overstocked labour market. But, under circum- 
stances and economic conditions likely to be faced in the future, 
owing to our lack of scientific organization, particularly of our rural 
life, we may well anticipate the contingency of being unable to con- 
veniently and quickly place even our returned soldiers in productive 
fields of labour, much less to deal properly with new immigration. 


The problem of rural life, as part of the problem of national life, 
should be faced as a whole and means should be found to remove the 
difficulties that stand in the way of natural and sound economic 
development. It is futile to go on ignoring these difficulties and to 
deal with problems, like that of returned soldiers, by temporary pal- 
liatives designed to enable us to get rid of our immediate responsibili- 
ties, but without any permanent effect in improving social conditions 
either for the men presumed to be directly benefited or for the country 
as a whole. 

SOME FINAL OBSERVATIONS 


Canada is said to be at the beginning of a new era. In regard 
to land development it is certainly face to face with a turning point 
in its history. It is an appropriate time to enquire into past methods 
and to revise them if they need improvement. 

The Chairman of the Commission of Conservation expresses him- 
self thus, as to the ideal we should seek to attain in building up the 
Canadian democracy in the future :— 

‘‘The ideal state is that in which all the citizens, without excep- 


tion, have the opportunity of living a sane, clean and civilized life, 
partaking of at least all the necessary comforts provided by modern 
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science, and enjoying the opportunity of spiritual and intellectual im- 
provement.’’* 

He claims that to achieve success we must face facts and get rid 
of “every false economic standard that militates against the ideal.”’ 
That is surely true in a special degree of the system underlying the 
development of land. The false economic standards which have 
prevailed in connection with land have meant that we have been blind 
to the futility of those make-believe forms of prosperity and wealth 
that derive their existence either from unhealthy social conditions or 
from the license enjoyed by the few to the injury of the many which is 
misnamed liberty. 

False economic standards have been largely responsible for bad 
beginnings in land settlement, wasteful speculation and unhealthy 
and haphazard developments of land that stand self-condemned as 
part of our social system. Some men have sought to excuse these 
evils on the ground that they are the outcome of natural laws, whereas 
they are largely caused by the refusal to recognize the demands of 
nature, and to apply intelligent direction to what is purely artificial 
growth. 

But probably, on the whole, there is now comparatively little 
disagreement as to the need for investigation and reform of our rural 
conditions, the only doubt still prevalent being as to whether the need 
is great enough to cause disturbance of our minds during the war. On 
that point there appears to be no doubt in allied countries, in every one 
of which new principles of land development are being studied and 
applied. Even in France, where one would think that the urgency 
of proceeding with the work of reconstruction of devastated areas 
would prevent careful preparation of plans of development, time is 
being given to think out and prepare schemes of regional planning with 
special regard to health and the teachings of modern science. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times the United States is co-operating with 
the French people to prepare proper plans for the restoration of the 
destroyed and injured towns, villages and rural areas of Flanders. 


“In France a law has been passed requiring every town and village 
in that country, whether within the war zones or not, to lay out its future 
developments according to the principles of modern city planning. To 
enforce this there will be a Federal Commission, with a general com- 
mission in each of the departments, and under these general commis- 
sions community commissions to direct local work. The part the United 
States will play in the reconstructive work of the towns destroyed 
or injured in the war necessarily will be chiefly a financial part, but 
there will be collaboration between French and American engineers 


~ Essay on ‘‘ The Foundations of the New Era,” in The New Era in Canada 
1917. 
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and architects, and a thorough knowledge of the problems to the solu- 
tion of which it will be our privilege to contribute in one way or another, 
will be obtained by our own experts. The commission of the Red 
Cross that sailed for France a week or two ago to study the problem 
of aid for the inhabitants of devastated regions, included highly 
trained men, among them George B. Ford, consultant in city plan- 
ning, who already has visited the larger French towns and found work 
under way in Paris, Limoges, Rheims, Marseilles, and Lyons. Such 
men will be able to-deal efficiently and thoroughly with the new and 
important reconstruction plans that will call for the best energies to 
be found in all interested countries.*”’ 


The work that is being done in France may seem somewhat re- 
mote as an object lesson to Canada which, happily, has no areas 
devastated by war; but as a matter of fact the creative work that has 
to be done in Canada requires the application of the same principles as 
are required in connection with the re-creative work that is now forced 
on the people of France; only we have in Canada the advantage of start- 
ing from the beginning. But the chief lesson we may derive from the 
example of France in this matter is that, although that country is 
more directly affected than ours by the war, its rulers are not showing 
indifference to the work of social and economic reconstruction, on 
the ground that their whole activities should be concentrated on war 
operations. Indeed they recognize that the very sacrifices which are 
being made in the war demand, in the interests of continued national 
stability, that they prepare plans of development which will ensure 
healthy living conditions and increased efficiency in production in the 
future. In the degree in which our undeveloped resources in Canada 
are greater than in France, and to the extent that our hands are at 
present more free to deal with any necessary fe-adjustment of our con- 
ditions, we have, in that degree and to that extent, the greater re- 
sponsibility to apply ourselves, unhesitatingly and at once, to the 
work of planning for the future, of organizing and co-ordinating our 
government machinery and of ascertaining the facts regarding our 
social and industrial conditions in town and country. 


In this report an effort has been made to study the causes of 
social evils from which we suffer in Canada as a result of imperfect 
methods of land development and rural organization; and to indicate 
some of our defects rather than our merits in comparison with 
other countries. The object has not been to describe the extent 
to which we have achieved comparative well-being in rural Canada 
but rather to indicate respects wherein we may extend the well-being 
we already enjoy. The defects of our social life, in any of its aspects, 


* New York Times Magazine, July 1, 1917. 
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are not serious enough to make us ashamed of them; but, having re- 
gard to our opportunities and responsibilities, as a free people and 
as trustees for posterity, they are serious enough to make it incumbent 
upon us to find out and apply the needed remedies. 


We need not ignore the lessons of other countries, but our first 
duty is to acquire a thorough knowledge of our own conditions and to 
formulate and strive for the attainment of our own ideals, in our 
own way and with the realization of our power to shape our own 
future. 


APPENDIX A 


EXISTING METHODS OF MAKING SURVEYS AND DIVID- 
ING RURAL LANDS 


By H. L. S—ymour, B.A.Sc., A.M.Can.Soc. of C.E.,D.L.S.,0.L.S.,EtTc. 


A map of Canada large enough to admit of such features 
being shown will present numerous small quadrilaterals—or, in many 
cases, irregular figures with more than four sides. These repre- 
sent townships, which, for the greater part of Canada that has been 
surveyed for settlement, may be regarded as the units of land divi- 
sion. The word ‘township,’ as originally used in the Old Country, 
had reference more particularly to the district or territory of a town. 
In the sense in which it is now used in Canada an early, if not the 
earliest, record of the term ‘‘township’’ appears in the Ordinances 
of the Congress of the United States for the year 1785, when provi- 
sion for the “locating and disposing of lands in the western territory”’ 
was made. 

Closer inspection of the maps of Canada reveals the fact that, 
in the earlier settled parts of the older provinces, the townships are 
generally of all shapes and sizes, lying in no particular direction and 
exhibiting frequently no apparent correlation. In the newer provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta the numerous townships 
that have been laid out appear to be squares and of equal size, the 
boundaries being north and south lines or east and west lines, which 
will be found to scale six miles in length. ‘That a definite relation 
may, or rather does, exist between the townships is readily apparent 
to the observer as his eye passes over the ‘“‘checkerboard’’ superim- 
posed on our western plains. 

A history of the township surveys made throughout Canada as a 
whole would be a very varied one. As might be expected from the 
irregular shapes and sizes of the townships in the older provinces, 
many changes in the system, or, as it has sometimes been put, many 
changes due to lack of system, have taken place there. This is 
especially true of the province of Ontario, and, to a lesser extent, of 
Quebec, in which province the prevailing direction of the St. Law- 
rence river, and the seignorial grants bordering thereon and extend- 
ing many miles back therefrom, have been determining factors in 
township surveys. The three western provinces, however, have had 
the same system of survey, with but minor exceptions, since they 
were first systematically divided for settlement. There the original sur- 
vey into townships has been, and still is, under control of the Federal 
Government. : 

In general, the earliest surveys might be regarded as an endeavour 
to apportion in an equitable manner the claims of settlers already on 
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the land. Such surveys became necessary in both Upper and Lower 
Canada in 1783, ‘‘when the United Empire Loyalists scattered and 
located on the bay of Chaleurs in Lower Canada and along the banks 
of the St. Lawrence and its lakes in Upper Canada.”’ 

A rather close analogy may be traced between these old surveys 
of the earlier settled parts of Canada and more recent surveys—still 
occasionally undertaken by the Dominion Government—of lands 
settled on but located so far from other settlements as not likely to 
be reached by the regular system of survey for some time. In re- 
gard to these ‘‘settlement surveys,” the Manual of Instructions for 
the Survey of Dominion Lands states in part: 

‘Land bordering on any river or lake, or other body of water, 
or on a public highway, and upon which settlements are in existence, 
may be laid out and divided into lots of certain frontage and depth 
in such manner as appears desirable . . . a road sixty-six feet in 
width is laid out across the settlement in the most convenient loca- 
tion, also such further roads of the same width as may be necessary 
to give access to every settlement lot.’’ The surveyor is further in- 
structed to ehdeavour to lay out the land into lots of such size and 
shape as will best meet the wishes and legitimate claims of the occu- 
pants. Such, it may be premised, was also the spirit in which the 

early surveys were attempted. With the limited facilities townships 

could not, in any event, have been surveyed regularly. Only the 
front lots—or lots bordering (as in Fig. A) on a river and required 
for immediate use by settlers—were laid out. Further rows of lots 
or ‘‘concessions’’* were added as settlement, forced further back 
from the river, required. Thus naturally evolved what isnow known 
in Ontario as the single front system (see F ig. A). Townships sur- 
veyed under this system were not necessarily of uniform size or 
shape, and frequently changes i in the widths, depths and area of lots 
(from 120 to 200 acres) were made, though roads were generally to 
be 40 feet wide. 

‘By royal instructions, dated Augu$t 23rd, 1”86, to Lord Dor- 
chester, townships fronting on navigable rivers and lakes were or- 
dered to be laid out nine miles in front by twelve miles in depth— 
subdivided into twelve concessions or ranges, twenty-eight lots each. 
The lots twenty-six chains by eighty chains eighty links, contain 200 
acres each with an allowance of five per cent for highways. These 
dimensions were adhered to in Lower Canada Surveys, but were little 
regarded in Upper Canada. In Lower Canada it appears that the 
allowance of five per cent for highways has always been made and 
the roads have been established in the most suitable places. In 
Upper Canada road allowances were reserved on the township and 
concession lines and on certain side lines, but no uniform mode was 
adhered to in laying out roads in Upper Canada. Many gross errors 
were made in the old surveys, owing to the use of the magnetic needle 


* The word concession, with such a meaning, originated in the survey of lands 
granted or ‘conceded’ to United Empire Loyalists, and in this connection is a 
word peculiar to Ontario. That row or range of lots nearest the river was termed 
the first concession; other concessions, as added, were termed the second, third, etc. 


Fig. A—Part of township of Augusta, showing early survey of lots bordering on river. 
(See page 254.) 
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Fig. B—Township of Figuery, showing square system in Quebec. 
Figure 24 shows enlarged plan of village Amos. (See page 255.) 
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Fig. C.—Township of Fournier, showing “section” system 


in operation in Ontario 
.since.,1874; now operated by the 9-mile system shown on Figure 7. 
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and the inferiority of the surveying instruments and the unskilful- 
ness of the surveyor, and especially for want of check or proof lines.’’* 

It is not the intention to trace, in detail, the various methods 
of land division practised in any province, but the earlier surveys of 
Ontario and Quebec have been mentioned to emphasize the fact 
that early Canadian surveys conformed largely to important topo- 
graphical features, and that an endeavour was made, in some cases 
at least, to have the roads established in the most suitable places. 

As settlement was forced still further back from the rivers or 
other main determining topographical features the necessity for con- 
formity to topography was not so immediately apparent. Further, 
some changes were evidently necessary in the grossly inaccurate 
methods adopted in the original surveys. Various systems were de- 
vised, with apparently two primary objects in view. These were 
to provide settlers with farms of a desirable shape and area and to 
simplify as much as possible the method of survey. Not much 
attention was given to topography. In some of the systems roads 
were given a definite location, irrespective of what the particular 
or local nature of the country might prove to be. In other cases. 
five per cent of each lot was reserved for road purposes. 

“It was impossible in Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, which were wooded countries, and where the settlers selected 
their locations along the banks of large rivers or lakes, to have any one 
system of survey for the whole country, and the exigencies of each 
case had to be met by surveys which would cover the wants of the 
people. For this reason there has never been any uniform system 
in these provinces. But where surveys were to be made in a large 
extent of territory, and the opportunity was had of surveying it ahead 
of settlement, it became the duty of the government to select such a 
comprehensive survey system as would obviate all the difficulties 
arising from irregular systems.’’ ft 

As to the present methods of making surveys and dividing rural 
lands in the six eastern provinces, the writer understands that but very 
little has been done during the war by the provincial governments in 
this respect. There are still, however, large tracts that could be made 
available for settlement in Quebec and Ontario. 

In Quebec, townships have latterly been surveyed in the shape of a 
square with sides 10 miles in length, the central line of the township 
being run north or south astronomically (see Fig. B). From lake 
Abitibi eastward a strip of territory in the vicinity of the Transcon- 
tinental railway has been surveyed into these townships of 10 miles 
square, which are definitely correlated by the system of survey, 
though still—as in the case of older townships—designated by un- 
related names. 


* From a paper on ‘Different Systems of Township Surveys,” read by J. F. 
Whitson, D.L.S., before the Association of Ontario Land Surveyors, in 1906, to 
which paper the writer is indebted for much of his information in regard to the éarly 
surveys carried out in Ontario. 

+ From a paper read before the Association of Dominion Land Surveyors in 
1885 by Dr. W. F. King, C.M.G., F.R.S.C., late Chief Astronomer, but at the time 
Inspector of Dominion Lands Surveys. 
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Regular lots in this system are 13 chains in width and 80.80 
chains, or a little over a mile, in depth. This gives an area of 100 acres 
per lot, after allowing five per cent for roads, which, in accordance 
with the general practice in Quebec, is reserved out of the grant, 
and may all be used if required for that purpose. . During or after 
settlement, roads may be located in the most suitable places; in the 
past, where the topography admitted, roads were laid out along the 
lot fronts but only every two miles apart, in which case the mileage 
of roads to be maintained is minimized. The opinion of Mr. J. E. 
Chalifour, Chief Geographer of the Department of the Interior, 
might well be given here in reference to this 10-mile-square township. 
He finds, in the present system of narrow, long lots, but a continu- 
ation of the early system of settlement, with families grouped closely 
together along the main roads. Such an arrangement was essential 
for protection against the Indians, but its social advantages have ever 
been recognized in Quebec where, statistics show, the rural popula- 
tion do not ‘‘leave the farms.”’ 


In Ontario the two more recent systems of survey have been the 
“‘six-mile’’ and ‘‘nine-mile’’ townships. The former system was 
first introduced in 1859 and was then apparently a direct copy of 
the township as laid out in the plains of the United States. Further 
mention will be made of this system in another connection, but, as 
modified, the ‘‘section’’ system (see Fig. C) has been in operation 
since 1874, and was, for a period of ten years, up until 1906, the sys- 
tem exclusively used in Northern Ontario, the townships being defin- 
itely related to each other and to certain ‘base lines’’ previously 
located. Lots-are 320 acres in area, being one-half mile from east 
to west with a depth of one mile. There are no road allowances pro- 
vided in the original survey, but five per cent is reserved out of the 
area of each lot for roads or highways. By Order in Council, dated 
April 24th, 1906, the Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines adopted 
the nine-mile system of surveys (see Fig. 7). An inspection of this 
plan of Clute township shows that roads are provided around each 
section of twelve 150 acre lots. This makes it 14 miles between 
concession roads and 1¢ miles between side roads. The dotted lines 
around the small lakes shown on the plan indicate what is now the 
general practice in Ontario in such cases, 1.e., a public reserve of 
sixty-six feet around lakes. In Northern Ontario a number of such 
nine-mile townships have been laid out along the Transcontinental 
railway. 


The carrying out of township surveys by the Dominion Govern- 
ment under the direction of the Surveyor General of Dominion Lands 
has not been interrupted to any extent by the war. With the ex- 
ception of but a few settlement surveys, in round numbers nearly 
200,000,000 acres of lands under Federal control have been surveyed 
since Confederation in 1867, and, what is possibly as noteworthy, 
all practically under the same system of survey. The Dominion 
lands system of survey operates in what was originally known as the 
province of Manitoba and the Northwest Territories, though the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta now occupy a large part of 
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what was then the Northwest Territories, into which the boundaries 
of Manitoba have also extended. The three provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta may be generally regarded as containing 
the lands best suited for settlement in the Northwest, but the two 
hundred million acres already surveyed represents less than half their 
combined area. 


In 1871 the first Manual of Instructions for the Survey of Dominion 
Lands was issued, and it is very evident, from a study of this and sub- 
sequent manuals, that whatever criticism might be made of the 
system adopted, the endeavour to carry it out in a systematic and 
scientific manner can not be too highly praised, especially in view of 
the methods in vogue in the other provinces of Canada and in-the 
es States, from which country the system used in the West was 
copied. 

Charles Mulford Robinson, in his City Planning, may be quoted 
as follows: 

“In 1785, on the suggestion of Thomas Jefferson, Congress 
passed a land ordinance which resulted in placing a huge checker- 
board of survey lines over all the miles of country north and west 
of the Ohio river, a checkerboard that was regardless of contours 
and relentless as fate,’’ and, in connection with such rectangular 
planning, “law and custom have entrenched a plan which by its 
own simplicity invited adoption.’”’ The ordinance referred to provid- 
ed for townships 6 miles square, containing 36 sections of one mile 
square. This system appealed to those in charge of such matters 
as an admirable one to copy for the great level plains of the Canadian 
Northwest. 

“Tf the country had been all wooded it is questionable if such a 
system would have been introduced,” says Dr. O. J. Klotz, D.Sc., 
F.R.S.C., of the Dominion Observatory, who, in the early days, went 
to Washington in connection with the system of survey to be adopted. 
The idea of a six-mile rectangular township, with sides lying north 
and south and east and west, and the words section, township and 
range, were, it is true, copied from the United States. But from 
a scientific and mathematical standpoint the system might also be con- 
sidered a new one. For example, it is understood that the Surveyor 
General of each state might designate townships by numbers that 
represented the order in which they were surveyed, rather than being 
indicative of the locality in which the townships were situated. 

For the system that was to operate in Western Canada, however, 
the advantage of continuity was early and clearly seen. The result 
is that now each township has an established geographic position, 
subject, of course, to certain possible inaccuracies in surveying. Given 
the latitude and longitude of any spot, the section, township and 
range can be mathematically determined. Such a system was made 
possible by Lindsay Russell, who, though not Surveyor General at 
the time, was a remarkable mathematician and scientist. This high 
tribute is paid by Dr. O. J. Klotz, who gives Mr. Russell further credit 
for his ability to recognize these qualities in another man, whom he 
brought into the services of the Dominion Government, and who, 
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later, was to become, and who is now, Surveyor General of Dominion 
Lands, namely, Dr. E. G. D. Deville, 1.S.0., D.T.S. _ 

In Fig. Dis shown a plan of a township surveyed by me in 1910 
in Alberta, which is typical of the general system of survey as now 
carried out. 

The regular section of approximately one mile square is ordin- 
arily divided into four quarter sections of 160 acres each, for home- 
steading or other purposes. Road allowances of one chain, or sixty- 
six feet, in width are allowed along each section line running north 
and south, but only along every alternate section line running east 
and west. Prior to 1881 there were surveyed a number of townships, 
confined largely to Manitoba or its immediate vicinity, in which the 
road allowances, unnecessarily wide as it was found, were a chain 
and one-half (or 99 feet) in width, and were allowed along every sec- _ 
tion line, whether running east and west or north and south. 


When the Canadian Pacific railway was constructed across the 
continent arrangements were made between the Government of Brit- 
ish Columbia and the Federal Government, by which certain lands 
in British Columbia traversed by the railway were to be surveyed by 
the latter government. The system, commenced in 1884 for the sur- 
vey of lands within this ‘“belt’’ of twenty miles on each side of the 
C.P.R., is the section system as described, but modified by adding 
to each quarter section of 160 acres an allowance of three acres for 
roads, instead of locating this allowance along section lines. Such a 
modification is very necessary on account of the mountainous char- 
acter of the Railway belt. The Manual of Instructions states:— 
“The directions for the survey of township and section lines may 
in the mountains have to be departed from, but must be adhered to 
as closely as the nature of the ground will allow.” 


Outside of the Railway belt, and a block of 3,500,000 acres in 
the Peace River country, the survey of Crown lands in British Colum- 
bia is under the control of the Provincial, and not the Federal, Gov- 
ernment. Where the nature of the country will admit, lands may be 
surveyed into townships substantially like those laid out in the Rail- 
way belt. In many localities the mountainous nature of the coun- 
try would not permit of a whole township being laid out, and yet 
certain areas are adapted to settlement. Provision has therefore 
been made that “All Crown lands may be surveyed into quadrilat- 
eral lots, bounded by lines run as nearly as may be true north and 
south and east and west.’’ Such lots may contain an area of from 
40 acres up to 640 acres, and are generally rectangular, though a 
body of water may form one or more boundaries of a lot. 


Before concluding this paper, it might be of interest to describe 
_ very briefly how the great extent of township surveys in the Prairie 
Provinces has been accomplished without confusion. The country 
was first divided into strips approximately 180 miles wide, where 
bounded on the south by the international boundary. The east 
and west boundaries of such strips are carefully surveyed lines, known 
as initial meridians, and, if continued northerly, should all meet at — 
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the North Pole. The first of these, which is called the Principal 
Meridian, is situated in the vicinity of Winnipeg, and the others, 
with but two exceptions, number west from it. These meridians are 
connected by base lines, also carefully surveyed, running east and 
west at a distance of 24 miles, or the depth of four townships, apart. 
From these base lines the outlines of the intervening townships are 
prbdjected, and eventually each township is surveyed into sections. 


The townships number northerly from the international boun- 
dary and in ranges easterly and westerly from the Principal Meridian, 
easterly from the second meridian east, and westerly from the other 
meridians. The advantage of this method of numbering is that a 
very little familiarity with the system will enable anyone to tell from 
its designation the approximate location of a township. Thus 
the northwest corner of township 62, range 20, west of the fourth 
meridian, as shown in Fig. D. is, for practical purposes, 372 miles 
north of the international boundary, or the 49th parallel of latitude, 
and 120 miles west of the fourth meridian, which is in longitude 110° 
west of Greenwich. 

In 1915 $1,000,000 was appropriated for 70 survey parties, 
engaged for the most part in the necessary preliminary surveys of 
base lines and outlines or in the actual subdividing of townships. 
In 1916, only 56 parties were in the field. To issue the necessary in- 
structions, check, plot, and reproduce surveyors’ returns requires a 
staff of some 150, most of whom are technical graduates of recognized 
universities, or men well experienced and qualified in their particular 
lines of work. This staff is permanently employed at Ottawa, in the 
Topographical Surveys Branch of the Department of the Interior, 
under the direction of the Surveyor General. Year by year it has 
been the endeavour to increase the accuracy of the surveying opera- 
tions. No more modern equipment exists in America for testing sur- 
veyors’ instruments and tapes than that installed in the Comparator 
building and in the Surveys laboratory at Ottawa. Levels, as now 
taken on base and meridian lines and on a number of the section lines 
in each township, provide useful contour information of the country 
surveyed. The posts or monuments erected to define the limits of 
sections or quarter sections have recently been made of a very per- 
manent character. In the early surveys throughout Canada a wooden 
post was frequently the only monument used. Such a marking soon 
disappeared, frequently causing confusion and trouble. That now 
used, a large iron tube filled with concrete and sunk flush with the 
ground, with four surrounding pits, forms a monument for Dominion 
Land Surveys that is permanent yet easily found. 

Dr. King, in his paper of 1884, previously referred to, says:— 
“For the sake of greater simplicity in making surveys, it is neces- 
sary that all boundaries of lots shall be straight lines . . . and, as 
the lots are intended for farms, they should be as nearly square as 
possible, the squares of all four-sided figures containing the greatest 
area of land for the length of fencing required, and any other angles 
than right angles causing inconvenient corners,” and in the conclusion 
of his paper: 
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“In this brief paper I have endeavoured to examine into the 
advantages, and also the defects, of our system of survey, and I 
have tried to show that the system is as good a one as could have been 
devised. Now that the surveys have been extended over such a 
wide extent of country, comprising almost all the prairie regions of 
the Northwest, wecan look at them asa whole, and consider whether 
a system so perfect in principle has given in practice correspondingly 
good results. I think the verdict of an impartial observer would be 
that this has been the case, and that the surveys of the Northwest, 
as regards accuracy, economy, and the rapidity of their execution, 
can compare favourably with those of any other country in the 
world.” 

In the past various schemes have been devised for the planning 
and development of a township having particular regard to the estab- 
lishment of villages or hamlets and of providing thereto suitable means 
of communication from the surrounding country. It is understood, 
however, that none of these schemes, chief among which might be 
mentioned the ingenious arrangement by Sir Wm. Van Horne, have 
ever been given a practical trial. 

It is evident that any general arrangement, however ingenious, 
might still fail to meet particular topographic or other local condi- 
tions. Further, in many such schemes the proposed triangular or 
otherwise irregularly shaped farms would be a handicap to the settler 
in working his holding. Considered purely as a problem in geometry, 
Dr. E. Deville, Surveyor General of Dominion Lands, has recently 
pointed out that the hexagonal system presents itself as a solution of 
the hamlet colonization scheme and that the disadvantages of such 
schemes are by this system reduced toa minimum. Fig. E. repre- 
sents a township subdivided in accordance with the hexagonal system 
with twelve farms of 160 acres each radiating from the centre. 


APPENDIX B 


THE COLONIZATION OPERATIONS OF THE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


By ALLAN CAMERON, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF LANDS 


The following is a rough outline of the various schemes for colon- 
ization adopted by the company since the commencement of our 
colonization operations: 

The original terms of payment for the purchase of company 
lands, whether for settlement or not, were six equal annual pay- 
ments with interest at 6 per cent. 

To encourage settlement, to make branch lines profitable, and 
to bring the lands of the company in demand, the following conces- 
sions in terms of payment were made: 

1. When lands were selling at from $2.50 to $3.50 per acre, 
the company adopted a policy, to encourage settlement, of giving 
_a rebate of 50c per acre for every acre broken. The minimum area 
per annum on which a rebate was allowed was fixed, and the period 
for payment of purchase price was six years, throughout which the 
rebate applied. 

2. A policy of assisted colonization was embarked upon in 
1888 and kept up until 1901. European immigrants were located in 
groups in several districts, and furnished with implements and horses 
to an average amount of $300 each, while a large number of settlers 
from Ontario and the United States were transported on credit, 
chiefly to Northern Alberta. The undertaking worked very well. 
The settlers thus assisted sent word to friends, and soon all available 
homesteads were taken up and the company’s lands were bought, 
both by the older settlers to increase their areas, and by later arrivals 
who desired to remain among friends and relatives. 

3. During this period a development contract was instituted, 
which provided that, upon satisfactory proof being furnished of set- 
tlement and occupation of land, the second payment, which consisted 
of an interest payment only, would be waived. 

4. Later this was changed, eliminating in the contract the 
interest payment entirely for the second year of occupation, but a 
penalty clause was inserted, to the effect that unless the land was 
occupied and improved the second payment of one-sixth of the pur- 
chase price was due and payable at the end of the second year. The 
penalty clause was inserted so that where lands were not settled 
upon, the contract might be brought back to the basis of the terms 
for sale of lands for non-settlement, viz., six equal annual payments. 
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5. Ata later period a settlement contract was adopted, whereby 
the purchaser declared he was entering on to the land for settlement 
and development, and payments were divided into ten equal annual 
instalments, extending over ten years. This contract further pro- 
vided that the second should be a payment of interest only, and in 
the third and following years a payment of principal and interest 
became due. 


6. In 1909 a crop payment form of contract was adopted, 
whereby the settler paid one-tenth of the purchase price in cash at 
the time of purchase. Contract set forth the payments as being due 
on the ten-year payment plan, but the settler was required to turn over 
to the company one-half of all crops grown on the land; the amount 
realized by the company from the crops was then credited to the pay- 
ment of interest and principal under the contract. The sale of land 
under the crop payment plan remained in effect until the end of 
1912. From 1909 to the end of 1912 the following forms of contract 
were offered: 


For non-settlement, six equal annual payments, with interest 
at 6 per cent. 


For settlement, crop payment plan, one-tenth cash at time of 
purchase, balance of payments one-half crop as obtained. Interest 
on unpaid balance 6 per cent. 


For settlement, payments divided into ten equal annual instal- 
ments; interest 6 per cent. 


7. In 1913 the saie of lands was confined to actual settlers 
only. Terms, 20-year payments, one-twentieth at time of purchase, 
balance divided over nineteen years, with interest at 6 per cent. 
To settlers who were married and had sufficient equipment and capital 
to work the land, a loan of $2,000 was made, for improvements, 
these improvements to consist of a house, barn, fence and a well, 
to be erected by the company; cost of same to be added to the con- 
tract and payments made concurrently with the payments due 
under the purchase of the land. 


8. From 1910 to date the company has, in certain districts, 
constructed ready made farms, which consist of house, toilet, barn, 
well and pump, fence, breaking and cultivating 50 to 100 acres, 
and putting in the crops. These farms were sold to married men who 
entered into occupation with their families, and who had sufficient 
capital to carry on farming operations; terms of payments were the 
same as for the unimproved lands for settlement prevailing at the 
time of purchase. 


9. In 1914, 1915 and 1916, loan and improved farms were sold 
on the basis of one-tenth of the purchase price (value of Jand and im- 
provements) at time of purchase, interest payment only due at the 
end of the second year, and balance of principal divided into eighteen 
equal annual instalments at end of each year thereafter. 

9. From 1912 to date, settlers who had the necessary buildings 
for the protection of stock, feed, water and experience, were supplied 
with cattle, sheep and hogs to the value of $1,000, on lien note. 


APPENDIX C 


EXTRACT FROM ADDRESS ON 


THE MANUFACTURE OF MUNITIONS IN CANADA AS A 
PERMANENT ASSET TO CANADIAN INDUSTRY* 
BY 
COLONEL DAVID CARNEGIE 


Member and Ordnance Adviser, Imperial Munitions Board 


THE STANDARDIZATION OF PRODUCT 


No component part of munitions, however insignificant, has been 
made or accepted on the old principle of ‘“‘good enough.’ Every 
part has been supplied to drawing and specification, with rigid ex- 
amination, analysis and test before acceptance. 

I think I am safe in saying that there is no industry in Canada 
which has been occupied in the manufacture of munitions but has 
passed through a process of refinement, which will leave it in a better 
condition when it returns to domestic pursuits after the war. If you 
review the great industries of Canada it will be difficult to find one 
which has not been actively contributing to the output of munitions. 

Industries such as the iron and steel; the metals and metal pro- 
ducts; refractory materials and fuels; lumber and timber; leather; 
textiles; paper; chemicals and other minor industries, have called 
into being processes and plant which could be adapted for munitions, 
and have also added new processes, new equipment and new skill 
where these were required. 

In addition to the employment and adaptation of existing indus- 
tries for munitions manufacture, entirely new industries have been 
brought into activity. The manufacture of munitions has given an 
abiding impetus to the mining and subsequent operations in the pro- 
duction of coal, iron, copper, nickel, zinc, molybdenum, antimony, 
aluminum and other metals. 

The chemical industries have been accelerated by utilizing the 
waste products of the coke ovens for the manufacture of high explo- 
sives. These waste products, after the war, will be turned, by ingen- 
uity and skill, into valuable domestic products. 

The electro-chemical industries, such as the refining of copper, 
zinc and lead, have been initiated and will remain as a commercial 
asset. The electro-thermic processes for the production of ferro 
alloys, such as ferro-silicon, ferro-manganese, ferro-molybdenum, 


*Extract from an address delivered by Col. Carnegie before the Ottawa Branch 
of the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers. 
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aluminum, magnesium and other metals, have produced standardized 
products. 

It has been a costly, and sometimes bitter, training, but it has 
been done ungrudgingly and with great patience, and as a result 
the standard of Canadian products today is greater than ever before. 


STANDARDIZATION OF SKILL 


The widespread knowledge of new processes, involving the scien- 
tific study of metals, the flow of materials, and their physical, chemical 
and metallurgical values, has been such that one can hardly imagine 
it would have been possible for the universities and technical schools 
of Canada to have provided such instruction in the course of many 
years which has been crowded into as many months. Every work- 
shop has been a school of training in standardizing its skill. Every 
factory in which steel is made and forged is now partly or fully equipped 
with the means for measuring temperatures and intelligently discov- 
ering the value of the materials with which they are working. In 
every workshop in the different provinces of Canada where shrapnel 
shells are made, the scientific treatment of steel is known. There is 
hardly a town of any importance in which the use of precision instru- 
ments and gauges for measuring shells and their component parts 
does not exist. 

It is difficult to assess the value of this skill to Canadian industry, 
in which over 250,000 workers have become skilled in the art of such 
processes and the manipulation of such tools and gauges. It is 
more surprising still to know that nearly 12,000 workers have become 
skilled in this work. Never in the history of the world has there 
been such an incentive to acquire such skill for a purpose the like of 
which our civilization should be ashamed, but which is nevertheless 
an asset which will be of great value in the peaceful commercial indus- 
tries for the expansion of Canada. 


CONTRIBUTING FACTOR IN THE STANDARDIZATION OF SKILL 


The mental processes which have been silently at work developing 
character, while the hands of the workers have been acquiring precision 
in the use of tools and gauges, are factors in the life of the individual 
worker which cannot be overlooked. Canada has shown a rare 
capacity during this great war, comparable in some measure with 
the vastness of its territory. | 

I have just referred to the great skill and ingenuity displayed 
by Canadian munition workers with the standard of which you have 
just cause to be proud. But there has been during the past two and 
one-half years a growth of character without which all skill and ingen- 
uity would be soulless. I refer to that moral fibre in the character of 
the worker which has shown such fine courage and unfailing endur- 
ance. This fibrous character has through the ages ‘‘transformed the 
malady of thought into a bounding hope.’’ It is this moral fibre 
which has given courage, energy, patience and unselfishness to the 
worn-out workers. It has inspired a quality and amount of inventive 
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genius hitherto unknown in Canada. It has fostered harmony in 
some measure between employer and employee. It has brought our 
gentle women into touch with the struggles of the toilers and enabled 
them to understand and share their burdens. It has dignified labour 
while ennobling the character of those who have made sacrifices to 
fill the places of our boys who have “crossed the bar.”’ 

One morning recently a mother, while working in one of the 
munition factories, received news that her boy had been killed at 
the front. For a moment she was stunned, and had the deepest 
sympathy of her fellow-workers. Instead of collapsing into grief 
under the shock, and giving up her work, she set her face resolutely 
and worked with almost supernatural strength. Her employer informed 
me that she produced more shells that day than on any previous 
day. 

This war, with all its horrors, savagery and sacrifices, has had its 
ennobling effects, producing absolute and timeless qualities beyond 
the power of oxidation. Science has discovered no solvent powerful 
enough for them. They are outside the engineers’ specifications and 
tests. They are engraved on the heart, and beyond the decay of moth 
and rust. This moral fibre in Canadian industry has provided better 
conditions in the works, and has brought into prominence welfare 
work of inestimable value. Signs are not wanting that it will increase 
facilities for the education of the workers and establish a community 
of interests between masters and men which exalt humanity above 
self-interest. If my vision of the future is not distorted, this same 
moral fibre in both the employer and employed is going to quicken 
“man’s devouring need of liberty.’”’ If awakened Canada, with its 
vast territory, thirty-one times greater than the United Kingdom and 
with its natural resources of almost immeasurable value, is to utilize its 
possessions, it must shake off the fetters that bind it to systems 
which are opposed to a full and free industrial, technical and general 
education of the people. 
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ECONOMIC LOSS CAUSED BY NEGLECT OF 
PUB EI Vii: tes 


On this continent exponents of preventive medicine have recog- 
nized the handwriting on the wall and are looking and hoping for a 
national organization of health, in order that we may efficiently ac- 
complish in the future that which we have in a sense only been touching 
the fringe of in the past. But this cannot be accomplished without the 
expenditure of large sums of money and, in order to obtain this money, 
we must be in a position to show that the expenditure is warranted. 
Gladstone once said—‘‘In the health of the people lies the strength 
of the nation.” It is a recognized fact that on the efficient solution of 
the problems of public health depends the comfort and prosperity of 
our peoples and the future greatness of our nations. But, unfortunately, 
our civilization has not sufficiently advanced for us to appeal for this 
on humane grounds alone, therefore, we have to present the economic 
side of the problem in cold figures of dollars and cents. For this pur- 
pose probably the most valuable and most reliable records we have 
are contained in the Report of the Commuttee of One Hundred on National 
Health, dealing with the national vitality and setting forth its waste 
and conservation, as prepared by Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale. From 
this report we learn that there are 3,000,000 persons in the United 
States at all times suffering from some form of sickness (equal to 
approximately 300,000 in Canada), of whom about 1,100,000 are in the 
working period of life, three-quarters being actual workers, who must 
lose at least $700 per year, making an aggregate loss from illness of 
$550,000,000. The expense of medicine, medical attendance, extra 
foods, etc., would equal this amount; thus, we have the total cost of 
illness as approximately $1,100,000,000, of which it is assumed that 
- at least one-half is preventable. The annual loss from preventable 
deaths has been conservatively estimated at $1,100,000,000. If 
to this we add the $550,000,000 loss from preventable sickness, we 
have a total of $1,650,000,000 as the approximate annual monetary 
loss to these two nations from preventable sickness and death, and 
these figures are considered by practical and reliable authorities 
as extremely conservative. Furthermore, no attempt is made here 
at estimating the loss from the after effects of many of these diesases, 
that oft times leave the victim handicapped for the balance of his 
life; no attempt is made to estimate what this enormous amount 
means in human blood, in agony, pain, sorrow and tears; nor the loss 


* Extract from article by Dr. Chas. J. Hastings M.D., L.R.C.P.I., Medical 
Officer of Health, Toronto, in Conservation of Life, July, 1917. 
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to the children that are left fatherless and motherless. As Prof. Fisher 
expresses it, ‘‘Poverty and disease are twin evils, and each plays into 
the hands of the other, and from each or both springs vice and crime.” 


Of the 690,000 who die annually in Canada and the United States 
from preventable disease, a fitting epitaph for a large percentage would 
be ‘Poisoned by sewage-polluted water’’; for a still larger percentage 
“Poisoned by milk,’’ and for a still greater number ‘Victims of the 
white plague,” resulting from poverty and ignorance. 


Of the $1,650,000,000 loss to these nations, over $250,000,000 
are expended on medical attendance and medicine in endeavoring to 
cure diseases that never should have occurred. The United States and 
Canada are squandering $200,000,000 annually on patent medicines, 
and less than $5,000,000 on public health and prevention of diseases— 
they are only tinkering with the problem. 


I venture to say, without fear of contradiction, that, if the amount 
of money spent in the attempt to cure diseases that should never have 
occurred, plus the amount spent annually on patent medicines, was 
spent in the organization and administration of a national army of 
health, in less than one decade preventable diseases would be prevent- 
ed. 

These are hard facts, referring only to the monetary loss. They 
are black clouds, but it is gratifying to see evidences of clearing all 
around the horizon, revealing the dawn of the health era, when the 
money that is now being squandered in endeavoring to cure diseases 
that never should have occurred is being spent on their prevention. 
Pasteur assured us years ago that it is within the power of man to rid 
himself of every parasitic disease. This can only be hoped for by means 
of efficient appropriation, efficient organization and efficient adminis- 
tration. . 
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LAND SETTLEMENT AND AFTER-WAR EMPLOYMENT 
* PROBLEMS* 


POSITIONS FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS CAN BE BEST ENSURED BY NOW 
SETTLING, ON VACANT LANDS IN THE WEST, THE MANY 
THOUSANDS OF TOWN-DWELLING IMMIGRANTS WHO 
CAME TO CANADA DIRECT FROM CULTIVAT- 

ING OLD-WORLD FARMS 


By Jo ut. To PAK 
Secy. Winnipeg Social Welfare Commission 


Grave doubts exist in the minds of those who have talked with 
returned soldiers as to whether, no matter how advantageous the 
conditions, any large number of them will be willing to take up agri- 
culture as an occupation. Production, and production from the land, 
is looked upon as the one hope of salvation for our after-the-war con- 
ditions. Can we not avoid some of our past mistakes and maladjust- 
ments in meeting after-war problems? 


Our TowN-DWELLING FARMERS 


In a small office on Main Street, in the City of Winnipeg, one day 
early in April, 1915, the writer, tired of authorizing grocery and wood 
orders to be sent to Slav dependent families as relief, because of their 
unemployment, picked out from the applicants one who seemed cap- 
able of acting as an interpreter and started an inquiry into the nature 
of the occupation of the applicants in their country of origin. Some 
255 were interviewed in a short time; of these 70 per cent had owned 
land, cultivated it, and thereby earned a livelihood in Eastern Europe; 
17 per cent had worked as labourers upon the land of the owner; and 
7 per cent had been tenant farmers. Only 6 per cent had earned their 
livelihood from any other source than by production from the soil. 


The writer’s thoughts ran thus: “Here we are at war, never before 
was the necessity for production greater, never before was man power 
of more value, and here in Western Canada, in its greatest city, 
money raised primarily for patriotic purposes has been used to keep 


* From Canadian Finance, June 20th, 1917. 
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able-bodied men and their families from starvation, and within 20 
miles of the office enough land lay idle, much of it subdivided into 25- 
foot lots, to have kept all those families self-supporting, and more. 


The question was discussed with such authorities as J. Bruce 
Walker, Commissioner of Immigration; Louis Kon, now Superintendent 
of Immigration and Colonization for the Provincial Government; 
J. S. Woodsworth, late of the Bureau of Social Research, and W. J. 
Black, late principal of the Manitoba Agricultural College. Bruce 
Walker gave it as his opinion that at that time a Slav immigrant 
needed $750 to $1,000 in cash to have a fair start on a homestead. 


SAVINGS TIED Up In City REAL ESTATE 


A more detailed questionnaire was prepared which covered age 
of the applicant, length of time in Canada and other necessary details. 
From the very start it was seen that a large number of Slavs in the 
city had equities, based on the assessment value, of $700 and over, 
though then without means of bare subsistence or the money to pay 
their taxes. To conduct the investigation intelligently, it was necessary 
to tell the applicants something of the idea, that they might enter 
into the spirit of it. The detailed investigation started on a Saturday 
morning. On the Sunday, for news spreads quickly amongst the Slavs 
in the North End of Winnipeg, no less than 20 men found the inter- 
preter at his house and said that they had heard that farm lands were 
being exchanged for city property and wanted to know if they could 
get in on it. On the Monday, and for the following days, they came 
not in twos and threes but in tens and twenties. Fifty question- 
naires were filled out and a report based on those fifty cases showed 
that 31 had equities of over $1,000 each in city property, 12 had 
equities of $700 to $1,000 and only 7 had less than $700. 


Comparatively few of these families had sufficient land in the 
old country to allow of its being the sole support of the family. One 
or more members of the family worked part of the year for wages 
for adjoining landowners or at trades in nearby towns. While they 
understood the production of all the staple crops and the care of stock, 
only one had any experience with farm machinery beyond the plough 
and the harrow. 


INTENDED TO TAKE UP HOMESTEADS 


Almost all these immigrants learned while still in the old country 
that they could ‘‘buy 160 acres for $10,” and almost all before they 
left had intended to farm as soon as they saved a little from working 
in the city. The gist of the answer to the question, ‘‘Why, when you 
had enough to make a first payment on a house, did you not use this 
money to start on a homestead?’ was invariably, “I was told that if 
I bought a house it would increase in value, and then I could sell and 
would have more money to start on.’’ Some openly admitted that 
times were too good in the city and that the farm had ceased to appeal 
to them. Many of them had tried to get loans on their property but 
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were unable to do so. Seven had farms or homesteads at the time the 
investigation was made but were unable to start on them for want of 
ready money. 


BEARING ON PROBLEM OF RETURNED SOLDIERS 


Now if we are right in our first premises, must we not consider 
the problem of the returned soldiers in the light of other problems? 
If increased agricultural production means increased manufacture, 
and if increased manufacture is the best means of absorbing our return- 
ed soldiers, and if our returned soldiers will not readily submit to 
being placed on the land, then surely we must attack the problem 
of the returned soldier indirectly—by assisting those who are willing 
and who can produce from the land to do so, so that their pro- 
duction may indirectly benefit the returned soldier. Slavs and many 
others who are at present working in our cities in»every kind of 
occupation, will be displaced by returned soldiers to a large extent, 
but it will indirectly work to the detriment of the returned soldiers 
if they are allowed to constitute an unemployment problem. If 
there is an ever present surplus of labour, the general tendency will be 
to keep the wages down, and this must sooner or later affect the wage 
of the returned soldier; if, on the other hand, those whom returned 
soldiers have displaced can be assisted to produce, the surplus of 
labour will be reduced automatically, while the requirements of the 
producers purchased from the sale of wheat they eyes will offer 
work for increasing numbers in our cities. 


Our ARCHAIC LABOUR MARKET SYSTEM 


The study of the methods of marketing labour has been a hobby 
with the writer for several years. It is almost impossible to realize 
how archaic is our present system by which labour outside the trade 
unions is marketed through competitive commercial exchanges. 


To the writer one immediate step seems of prime importance. 
The Dominion Government spent thousands of dollars registering 
our man power for war-time industry. If this information is not suffi- 
cient, then we must at once re-register our man and possibly our woman 
power for the purpose of readjustment after the war, and, having done 
this, we must have ready machinery in the form of at least a Dominion 
controlled system of provincial labour exchanges, so that we may be 
conscious of the existence and extent of the disease of unemployment 
and be better able to apply the remedy. The information obtainable 
through a centralized authority would soon create a public opinion 
which would demand, if necessary, adjustment of the use of public 
capital so as to dovetail into the use of private capital. 
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